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PREFACE 


During the course of a reign of more than fifty years ^ His Highness 
Sayaji Rao III^ the ruling Maharaja of Baroda^ has delivered a 
number of Speeches and Addreskes^ on occasions grave and gay. In 
many of these he has indicated his attitude towards^ and his ideas 
upon^ important matters of progressive social policy^ endeavouring 
to take his subjects arid others into his confidence^ and to %rouse their 
active co-'Operation with him. His Highness has often been re- 
quested to alloiv a collection of his Speeches and Addresses to be made 
and printed in suitable form. To these requests he has now acceded. 
The records of his public utterances of this kind are far from complete^ 
and those printed here are those winch are at present available. The 
occasio7is upon tvhich they have been give7i have dijfered greatly in 
their importance^ hut it is thought that a broader and more correct 
view of the Maharaja^ his ideas and activities^ may be obtained by 
printing all rather than restricting oursebues to the most important. 
They are given in chronological sequence^ as the dates and order of 
these utiera7ices have themselves a definite^ significance and interest. 
The index which is give7i at the end of the secogid volume will enable 
easy reference to he made to the ideas expressed at different times and 
places 071 the most importa7it subjects. For the convenience of those 
unacquainted with the Indian terms used^ I have given a short 
glossary at the end of volume two. I have also added a brief 
introductio7i. 
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SPEECHES <S?ADDRESSES 

OF 

HIS HIGHNESS SAYAJI RAO III 
Maharaja of Baroda 

4 

INTRODUCTION 

H IS HIGHNESS SAYAJI RAO III, the ruling Maharaja 
of tjie State of Baroda, was boriip on "the 17th of 
March 1862. The preceding Maharaja, l^alharrao, a 
younger brother of the Maharaja Khanderao, had suc- 
ceeded the latter in 1870, but for his general misrule was 
deposed by the British Government in 1875. On the 27th 
of May in the same year, the Maharani Jamnabai, consort 
of Khanderao, adopted the boy Gopalrao as her husband’s 
son and heir, and he was installed on the gadi wi^ the name 
of Sayaji Rao III. Though coming from a line in direct 
descent from Prataprao, the brother 'of Damajirao who 
reigned from 1732 to 1768, his family had not received the 
promised share in tile conquests of Camajirao whom 
Prataprao had assisted in a foray in Khand[esh, For many 
years the family had been in the main forgotten, and His 
Highness’ early years were spent in an obscure village of 
Khandesh, in honourable though comparatively poor 
circumstances. 

That the choice of Gopalrao was well considered and 
could not have been haphazard the history of his reign 
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ampry shows. A shrewdness and tenacity of character, 
qualities typical of the greatest of the Maralha leaders, 
must have been evident in his early years in the conditions 
of his simple country life. Being only thirteen years old at 
his accession, for the next six years he gave' himself up to 
systematic physical and mental training, 'riie habits th(;n 
formed have left their impression throughout his life. He 
lets nothing debar him from lus daily exercise, in lat(T years 
chiefly riding, and when^vor he can fn^e his mind from 
affairs of State he pursues .some intellectual interest such 
as the reading and discussion of philcTsophy and the study 
of Sanskrit. 

The iuhcritaKLCC to which His Higlmess hud succxHxk'd 
was obviously owe of great possibilities, but of which (he 
actualities were far from happy. In place of a progressivt; 
State policy for the advance and welfare of the subjects, 
disorder prevailed. The conditions could not be better 
described than in the words of Rao Bahadur Govindbhai 
H, Desai in the Gazetteer of the Baroda State, vol. i, pp. G(^5--6: 

The path, was encumbered by difficulties of every kind and 
description. Corruption and abuse of power liad held sway loo 
long and too successfully to suffer ejection without a bitter stnig^fc, 
and vested interests only too naturally looked on the new order 
with jealousy and haU'cd. During the rule of the disposed Malia- 
raja, extravagantly lavish gifts had been sliowercil on his mandli, 
his friends and dependents, out of public funds; and the Dt wan’s 
determination to*^compcl them to disgorge wliat they regarchxl lus 
their lawfully acquired property, acquired in accordance with tlie 
ethics of their time and environment, was stoutly resisted. Jt was 
but a repetition of an oft-told story. 

From the Sirdars came complaints which had to be heard and 
as far as possible redressed. The allowances of this large military 
class had sometimes not been paid: payment had to be made. 
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Sometimes allowances to which no claim could be substantiated 
had been paid for years ; payment had to be stopped after laljprious 
examination of the claims put forward. From the citizens of 
Baroda and from private individuals all over the State came 
allegations of unjustifiable confiscation of property, all of which 
had to be scrutinised. In far too many cases it was found that the 
allegations were true and restitution had to be made. The bankers 
presented involved statements regarding sums due to them from 
the State, sums amounting to many lakhs of rupees. These state- 
ments, involving presentation o^ intricate accounts, had to be 
examined, and the demands settled.* Jewellers in great numbers 
came forward to sweaii that jewels had been bought by the last 
Maharaja and had not been paid for; or that precious stones had 
been sent to him for inspection and had never been returned. 

It was first necessary to restore order^in the adminis- 
tration and finances of the State, and in hfe early years 
His Highness was fortunate in having the eminent states- 
man, Sir T. Madhavrao,* to aid in this task. Again in 
Mr Govindbhai’s words : • 

An adequate machinery for the administration of justice was to 
be established. The country was to be provided with a police force 
commensurate with its size and with the density and character of 
the populatiSn to be protected. Necessary and useful public works 
were to be taken in hand. Popular education was to be given; and 
medical agencies were to be called into being. Where the burden 
of taxation was found to be excessive it was to be reduced and 
taxes were to be readjusted where necessar'yw or to be abolished 
where objectionable. Economy was to be enforced in expenditure, 
extravagance to be discouraged, corruption an<f malversation to 

* Raja Sir T. Madhavrao, born in 1828, a Maratha by race, after a period of 
academic life in Madras became Dewan of Travancore where he stayed for four- 
teen years. Later he held the office of Dewan of Indore until the British Govern- 
ment chose him in 1875 occupy a similar position in the Baroda State. His 
courage and persistence, combined with far-sighted statesmanship, did much to 
remedy the evils caused by the former misrule, making possible the constructive 
progressive policy embarked upon by His Highness. 
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be ex*lerminated. Especially it was to be the aim to ensure that 
expenditure should be kept below the lev'cl of the receipts of 
revenue, so that accumulated surpluses might he available for the 
establishment of an adequate reserve. I’lie (executive was to be 
strengthened to such a pitch that Govenuneut might be co- 
extensive with the country and its population, and might be a 
constantly present power. 

By the time His Highness was iuvestecl with full powers, 
in 1881, order had bcQu ^restored, and instead of the 
apparently almost inevitable bankruptcy of his St;ite jtist 
previous to his accession, a reserve ol'one and a luilferores 
of rujiees had been built up. From th;tt time to tliis, the 
State has nottonly maintained its linaneial stability, but 
led by the ^thusiasm and foresight of His Highiuiss luis 
been a pioneer of reform and progress along almost all 
paths of human welfare. As giving evidt'nct' of the ehang(‘d 
condition ofBaroda, even as early as iH8(>, a speex'h of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Dulferin, has beim included 
in tliis volume in its proper chronological context. 

The lime had not come, and has hardly yet come, for a 
popularly -elected reprcscnlalivc Government- extudly on 
tlic lines of those of tlic West. For such forms of government 
a much higher actual level of education and knowledge 
amongst the masses of the people was and is necessary. 'I’he 
circumstances ha^e called for a form of autocracy, and the 
State has bcci^ fortunate in obtaining a ruler, enlightened 
and benevolent. 

His Highness has been a gi’eal lover of books, but ke<uily 
aware of the importance of the spread of knowledge; amongst 
his subjects, gave his large personal library to I'orm tlu; sub- 
stantial basis for a State library organisation which for 
many years has had no equal in India. This is mentioned 
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only to give a truer appreciation of the Maharaja’s' still 
greater interest in men and things. There never was a* ruler 
who was more interested in meeting and studying new 
personalities, enquiring into their work, asking their tDpinions 
and estimating their worth. There never was a ruler more 
rqpeptive of good ideas from those he met, and rarely one 
who has to such an extent the Indian power of memory and 
retentiveness. His interest in men and his power of dis- 
cernment have enabled him* t» appoint to the highest 
positions in his State men who have been sincere counsellors 
and capable administrators. In choosing his chief ministers 
he has shown that detachment from party and sectarian 
prejudice which he has declared to be so deplorable. At 
one time he appointed a Bengali as his Dbw^, at another 
an Englishman, a Gujarati, a Marathi, a Parsi, a Muslim, 
recognising merit wherever found. 

His Highness’ interest in men and things has also been 
a main cause of his love of travel. His visits to Europe, 
America, and Japan have provided him with numerous 
opportunities of comparison and study. He has contrasted 
the conditions in India with those elsewhere, and he has 
enquired minutely into the success or otherwise of move- 
ments which appeared to make for progress. And with 
regard to those obviojisly good, the question has always 
suggested itself to his mind : How can "something similar 
be introduced into my own State, adapted to its conditions 
and needs? But it was not long before he realised how 
difficult is the step from the adoption of progressive ideas 
to their efficient translation into practice. The rank and 
file of his officers, whose loyal wish to co-operate with His 
Highness deserves to be recorded, have nevertheless far too 
often lacked the insight into the real significance of his plans 
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and even more often the traiiiin£? and knowledge' for llieir 
propeR' execution. To meet this His Highness has se'iit a 
succession of men for training al)road. 

The Maharaja has felt ('.ven more profoundly tlu' nee'd for 
an intelligent understanding of his aims and iiK'thods hy 
his subjects in general, as we'll as fe)r tlu'ir ae'live'eo-e)pe'ratieui. 
Towards this e'ud his pie)ne'er weak in |)rovieling Ire'c juimary 
cdue'ation, stre'nglhene'd I)y being maeie* e'e)mpulsory, has 
coulributed much, in'addkioli to what it has othe-rwise' elone 
for the persemal we'lfare' of the* pe'e»ple. ^Uut in the* pre'vailing 
circumstances His Highness has pe'ie'e'ive'tl that such e'due'a- 
tion is^not <*nough for this purpose. He' has ele'sire'el to take; 
his subjects m<J»rc inte> his eeailielence' and te) inspire their 
loyal ce)-ojH'f^itioTi in a way that only personal e crtitae t can. 
It is liuis that fre)m the' e'arlie'st ye'ars e)f his re-ign, the* Maha- 
raja has availe'd himself e)f many e)ppe>rtuiiitie's to aeldre'ss 
his subje'cts on a variety eif matle'rs alll'e-ting tlu'ir we-lfare'. 

It is te) be) re'gre)tte'd that ne) eornph'le' re'e’e)r<l e)f tlie' 
Maharaja’s Spee'clu's and Aileire'.ss('s lias be'i'u pre'se'rveiel. 
Those which are printed lu're e'xte'iiel ove'r about lifly ye'ars, 
from shortly after his ace';e'ssie)n te) the* time' ol'the e e-le'liration 
of the CeikU'u Jubileic of his re'ign. 'I'lu'y re-pre'se'iit ide'as e)u 
a wide range of subjects, all e)f the gre'ate'st memient lea- the) 
future not merely of the Slate e)i' Bamela but alse) of India 
as a whole. 

To do full jewtice to the S|)e'eche's it is lu'ce'ssary te) know 
something of the perseinality of the niiui, A little) be'low 
medium height and me)de)rate)Iy robust in buikl, His High- 
ness has that crcctneiss which coiiie)s from the e'lle'e'ts e)f 
regular physical exercise allied with a ee)nse'iousue.ss e>f 
personal power. In delivering his Spe)e*<'lu's, as in his daily 
conversation, he manifests a natural digitity c<)nl()rnung 
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with the eminence of his position. His public utterances are 
made with an easy grace as his personal intercourse with 
the humblest or the highest is courteous and friendly. His 
voice is clear but never raised, and reveals at all times re- 
markable equanimity and utmost sincerity. His personality 
h^s inspired a respect and affection among his officers, his 
subjects, and many others in India, Europe, and America, 
only equalled by the stimulus to activity given by the ideas 
he has inculcated both in hia Speeches and in his private 
conversation. 

In spite of the pomp and circumstance of his surroundings 
as the ruler of one of the most important of Indian States, 
His Highness has maintained an essential sin^plicity, verging 
in some directions on abstemiousness. Th®ugh*desiring that 
his efforts for the good of his subjects shall be recognised, he 
has not sought popularity. He has always shown the strength 
of his convictions and abided by them whatever the popular 
view. Nevertheless in administration he has exercised the 
tact necessary to bring his subjects step by step towards an 
ideal for the whole of which they may reveal themselves as 
unprepared, as, for example, was the case with regard to the 
legal age for marriage. His personal example in matters 
of domestic life and social intercourse has done more in 
Baroda and among his brother-rulers and educated Indians 
generally than even the convictions on these matters which 
have found expression repeatedly in his pqblic utterances. 

A man of deep feeling, there is nothing of the weakly 
sentimental in his nature. In the loss of three of his sons he 
has suffered much, but never has he been known to allow 
such events to divert him from his duties and responsibilities. 
In spite of repeated disappointments at the manner in which 
cherished ideas have failed, owing to ineptness, inefficiency 
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or intrigue on the part of persons eoneernetl in putting them 
into jv'aetiee, h<^ has never given up his loft) and hroad 
idealism. 

'I'hose.Avho have heim admitU'd to the honour i*!' personal 
rriend.slii|) with Ilis Highness ar<' aware ol' his sens<^ of 
humour, and of his appreeialion ortlios<' wlio can provide 
him with the n'laxatiou whieh humour hrings to those 
burdeiK'd with gr<‘at and ('ontinued responsihilitic's. His 
Speeeh at the Sayaji \'ih:y (dul) on the i7lh oh l)eeenil)er 
i<)i 4 nweals his s<‘nse of humour in <'onlemplating sonu' of 
the eire.iunstances of' his <''arly lMu'op('an tiavels, hut it is 
evident to all who know him well that seriousness and 
earnestness ove^avla'lmiugly |)n-dominat(' m liis eharaeler. 
His iniiul is ^ver uetive, ami it maiy he salely said that the 
sui>jeias oh his r('ll('etiou au'i' with rai'<‘ e\('eptioiis matters of 
the uelhire of his Staite. d'his is th(“ ease whetlu'r within the 
Staite its<'iror thousands (tf miles liom it. As :m ilhisirauion 
of this eontimions nu'ul.il aetivity inaiy !)<• n'conh'd how 
even on lK>ard shi]) he luis ixm known to k<’«‘p under his 
pillow at night a book for jolting down uoti's ol'his tlioughls 
tafteu leading to important orders being issmal tin* litiltawiug 
chiy. 

The Spce.ehes amd Atldresses eoll(“et<‘d Inu'e r<‘v<‘ad the 
great breaidth oi'the Madiairaija’s uleais aiud sy mpaithi<*s. It 
can well be imaigined that at an eairli<'r lime mauiy must 
have regarded hhn as championing an ( )eeid<nitail moih' of 
life ais opposed to an Oriental one. 1 1 is mor<' eorr<*e( to say 
tlml he has stood jind stamds l<)r at, modern eivilisadion 
against the deaidening elleets and the evils ormeiUatevail and 
ancient traditions and customs based ujtoti erroneous eou- 
ceptions of life and the wttrld. He i.s iair too critical! to 
believe tliat patriotism is inseparably bound up with the 
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acceptance of particular traditional views and adherence 
to specific customs appertaining to matters of p^sonal 
hygiene, of housing, clothing, food, marriage, or social 
intercourse. For him, true patriotism consists in the en- 
deavour to obtain the highest type of life for the greatest 
possible number of one’s fellow-countrymen. The extent of 
his freedom of thought and action might be regarded as 
remarkable in any man; it is and has been doubly so in an 
Indian born more than sixtyoye^rs ago amongst a people 
rightly proud of their historic culture but not notably dis- 
criminating as to the relative worth of its constituents. 

In his general attitude and in his predominant o;ginions. 
His Highness Sayaji Rao III is a mocjern Humanist. 
Throughout the following pages it will bo seen that he has 
an ideal of a healthy and full human life. His Humanism 
is, however, free from those common faults of so many 
Humanisms — the taint of individualism and the assumption 
that the highest culture is of necessity only for a privileged 
class. The cultured life, as he conceives it, is not a luxury 
for the few, but a necessity for the many : it is a social ideal 
in which all should share so far as they may be educated to 
enjoy it. Yet the Humanist ideal is not simply a life to 
enjoy; it is also an active existence in which all, from peasant 
to prince, are called to take their part and perform their 
specific functions witli due regard to liieir particular re- 
sponsibilities. The Maharaja’s attitude is thus not only 
idealistic : it is at the same time intensely practical as these 
Speeches and the fifty years of his administration of a State 
of more than 2,000,000 people amply show. During these 
years a very large number of forces economic and other 
have, it may be said, been making India “modern”. The 
Maharaja of Baroda has been not merely allied with these 
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tendencies: he has been one of their leacling pit>n<*crs. It 
has oficu enough been said, with a larg<' amount of truth: 
“■What Baroda does to-day, India dtx's to-morrow”. His 
Highne.s#’ utterances liavc bt'cn rt'ganU'd I'ar Ix'yond his 
own dominions as an (“xpre-ssion of tin* id<‘als of progn'ssivc 
Indians during the last half century and an indication pf 
the lines along w’hieh progress may be achieved. 

In his Speeches and Adtln'sses w<* have an insistence on 
those things which make J'or* physical sanity. 'I'hen' is the 
importance attached in his [jraetieal polies us in his words 
to the supply of pure water. He has urg<‘d time aft<-r time 
the ne(^d for the diirusiou of knowledge of prop<’r sanitation 
and the provision of a public s(‘rviee for its retiuirenn'iits. 
Not nu'rely jj^hy.skal well-lx-ing, but all enlturaf advance 
depends in hirge measure on economic progn'ss. for this 
reason he has nev(‘r lost an opportunity ol' calling upon 
Indians to awak(‘n lhems(‘lves to the maals ol' industries and 
commerce if India is to tak<' its rightful place in the modern 
world. By the starting of imlustries, by assisting in tlu' 
establishment of banks, and by (he dev<-loptuent <tf railways 
he htis put into ^)ractice in his own Stale* the policy In* has 
advocated. 

The welfare of {he people of Imliti generally, both 
physical and mental, has sulfere'd nuich from pt'rnieious 
customs associated"with false setitiments and ideas. Against 
these His Highni:.ss has carried on ti eontimions {)ro[)agaiuhi 
and an active warftirc. Ol' these the chief may be said to 
be child rnarriage and cas(<‘, ('spt:ciiilly in its worst features 
as manifested in the treatmetit of the so-called “untouch- 
ables”. These arc evils rooted in age-long customs which 
have fortified themselves with pscudo-sdentifie and pstnido- 
rcligious sanctions. There is still much to be dotic to achieve 
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complete emancipation, but that so eminent a personality 
as His Highness has raised his voice so frequently and given 
his support so definitely for freedom has been a leading 
factor in the advance so far made. There are other practices 
which he has similarly opposed, such as purdah and the 
prevention of widow-remarriage. 

Yet above all else, whether we notice the occasions or the 
contents of most of these Speeches and Addresses, it is evident, 
as it is in a survey of his actual administration, that it is 
education which has been the fundamental motive of His 
Highness’ reign. From the commencement he grasped the 
vital truth that a people without the rudiments of ed]jcation 
could not understand or take an intelligent part in, let alone 
appreciate at their true worth, the various ^Ispects of his 
progressive policy. In these volumes it will be seen how 
persistently and consistently he has urged this need of his 
entire people, of both sexes and for all classes. He looks 
chiefly to education not simply for progress in social con- 
ditions but also for industrial, commercial, and economic 
advance generally. He has urged his countrymen time after 
time to seek knowledge wherever it may be found, in past 
or present, in East or West. 

It is not simply for the attainment* of physical welfare, 
decency, comfort, and luxury, that education is advocated. 
One who has given time and thought to the study of 
philosophy, who has called together schol^s to help in the 
revival of the study of the ancient Sanskrit literature of 
India, knows that culture is something more profound and 
more sublime than such externals. This view of culture is 
never forgotten whatever the particular subject of the 
moment and it comes to frequent expression in the Maha- 
raja’s utterances. In many practical achievements of his 
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reign wliirh do not receive' any mention in these two volumes 
this aWitmh' is appare'iit, as, for example, in what he has 
done for art in tlu' heautilul pie-tun* g.dlery and f'or seiemihe 
interest .and intellectual <-miosity iJi the well-t‘<|uii)ped 
museum, which lu* has established in Hamda, Ihit more 
than all it is seen in the phn-e he a<'<-ords to personnel 
eharaete-r as being of' more i-oiiseameni'e that! and inde- 
pe'udetit of’the [lartietilar positieeu, high <tr low, rich or poor, 
which tlu' indivitlual may-eu-eupy in the eotmumiity. lb' is 
himsell'a matt ortislonishing insight into personal e haraeter. 
or eliitritJtble st'utime'ut, he is eonvim-ed that many (lirms 
ol'ehtu-ity traditional in India have done much to under- 
mine the moral, libre of large sections of the <-ommunity. 
'reaching self-lu'Ip, he has rareh been appealed to in vtiin 
lor sup[)ort on behairof deserving causes. 

It will perhaps In* said by thos<' who know him best, that 
the Maharaja is restless. It is true. It is the hiult of his 
virtut's: the weakue.ss ol' h’is strt'ujph. It is a eharaeleristic 
of the spirit ((('the ag(‘ which has .seen petrol :md eleelrieily 
hasten a. thousuJul-l'old the external mt»vem<'nts ol’mtinkind; 
it is a eharaet(‘riHtie. ol the spirit of the iig<' in which from 
the printing press lh<‘re eonn* many times a d;iy ephemeral 
reconls of the eontiiuious stream <tf events. For the sidjeets 
of his State, it is forttmate that the Maharaja has not 
followed a long tradition in aeeordanee with w'hieh many 
of the greatest n;|ien in the history of Inditi have rt'noimeed 
so-called worldly alfairs in oixler to set'k pensoiutl p<'<ice tincl 
rest in a contemplation td’ the nltimate: Reality. lUs High- 
UC.SS shares the restlc.ssne.ss t»f the West; his eritieul mind will 
not allow him to accjuiescc in the pnietiet's and tenets of 
religion as traditiomdly prc.senlcd. 'I'liere is, however, as 
his keen sense of duty itself indicates, imich which reveals 



that he is a deeply religious man. And it is this which 
makes him feel that great though the values of njodem 
Humanism are, they are not in themselves completely 
satisfying. Were he not at heart fimdamentally religious, 
he might have found full satisfaction in his work and in the 
enjoyments which his wealth can command. His religious 
feeling adirdtted, it may be that, as many of the noblest 
minds of to-day in East and West, he has not yet attained 
to a modem way of expressing.* to Jiimself what religion truly 
implies. Mere tradition can satisfy him here as little as on 
any side of life, and occupied so continuously with the 
practical affairs of State, he has perchance not yet ^rrived 
at the peace which an acceptable view of religion often 
brings. That is a personal sacrifice he ha» made in the per- 
formance of the onerous duties of his position. Nevertheless, 
His Highness is still mentally fresh and active, and it is not 
impossible that he may yet express, for himself and his 
people, ideas on this fundamental subject as inspiring as 
those which on so many other things he presents to us in 
the pages that follow. 



r 


I 

In the year 1877 Her Majesty Qjaccn Victoria assumed the title 
of Empress of India. At the invitation of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton,* His Highness the Maharaja attended an 
Imperial Assembly at Delhi on the ist of January at which the 
Royal Proclamationf was made. On the 5th of February at 
Baroda at a celebration ’of tHe event, Raja Sir T. Madhavrao, the 
Dewan of Baroda, addressed those present^n behalf of His High- 
ness. 

MR meevillJ and GENTLEMEN, — signal event, for the 
local celebrqjtidb. of which we arc here as.scmblcd, marks 
the completien and consolidation of a mighty' political 
fabric — a fabric which, in magnitude and raaguiliccncc, 
may indeed have its equal in historic memory, but which 
in the superior qualities, of compact strength and moral 
grandeur remains unrivalled and even unapproaehed. 

Queen Victoria has become the Emjjress of India. The 
announcement has been hailed with joy Irom one end of 
India to the other, because Her Majesty has assumtd this 
additional title not tp assert any new right, not to supersede 
any existing engagements, not to impose any new obliga- 
tions, but graciously to express in a^more tangible form a 
closer union between this great comitry and the British 
Crown. That precious political possession of ours — the 
Queen’s proclamation of 1858 — ^which we cherish with all 

* Lord Lytton, Viceroy and Governor General of India, 1876-1880, 
t The Royal Proclamation of the ist of January 1877 here referred to and 
that of 1858 mentioned in the Spcecli being interesting documents appertaining 
to the relations between the Imperial Power and the Rulers of the Indian States 
are given in extenso in an appendix at the end of this volume. 
t Philip Sandys Melvill, Agent to the Governor General, Baroda, 1875-1882. 
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the pleasure and with all the jealousy known to the owners 
of precious things, maintains the integrity of its pledges and 
will be as enduring as British honour, good faith and 
beneficence. • 

We know, we feel, and we graciously acknowledge the 
characteristics of the protecting pre-eminence symbolised 
by the imperial tide. There is overwhelming strength, form- 
idable only to hirbulence, tyranny, and lawless ambition. 
There is wisdom, drawing its.' trijsut^ firom the experience 
and firom the philosophy of all climes and all ages. There is 
justice which holds ^e balance even, for differing races, 
conflicting creeds, and diversified interests. And there is 
a catholic benevolence ever on the watch to jnitigate misery 
and to iiicrease enjoyment. All combined have raised a 
lofty ideal of imperial duty, which a loyal, trained and 
talented service is incessantly striving to approach. 

The result of these continued conditions must be a solid 
system welded together by the strongest reciprocal interests 
— a system proof alike against disintegrating forces within 
and aggressive forces from without. Let then the high and 
the low, the prince and the peasant, the Maratha, the 
Muslim, the Rajput, the Parsi — all the constituents of the 
vast and varied Indian population — ^fervently pray for the 
permanence of a political organisation which most suits all 
and the least confiiclis with any; pray* that Providence, 
which wills the progressive happiness of mankind, will not 
fail to bless the power which conscientiously, and con- 
sistently, with undeviating purpose, strives to promote the 
welfare of so large a section of the human race. 
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On the ist of January 1878 Her Imperial Majesty the Qjicen- 
Empress i ns tituted the Imperial Order of the Crown of India, 
consisting of the Queen-Empress, some Royal Princesses, female 
relatives of some Indian Princes, and ladies who have held con- 
spicuous offices in India and performed eminent service for it. Her 
Imperial Majesty having been pleased to confer the honour -of 
membership of the Order upon the beloved mother of the Maha- 
raja, a Durbar was held on the 6th of July 1878 when the badge 
of the Order — the royal ciphfT in jewels within an oval surmounted 
by a heraldic crown and attached to a bow of light blue watered 
ribbon edged with white — ^was formally presented by the Resident. 
His Highness rose and made a short Sijccch of acknowledgment 
and ajSpreciation of the honour shown to his family. 

MR MELViLL'AND -GENTLEMEN, — ^This IS, indccd, a proud day 
for us. The honour which has just been conferred on my 
beloved and respected mother will always be cherished as 
a precious possession. The marks of favour and considera- 
tion we have received during these three years have brought 
us nearer to that throne which is the scat of unsurpassed 
power, justice, and benevolence. Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Empress will always command our deep grati- 
tude and devotion. 


ra 

His Highness laid the Foundation Stone" of the Baroda College, a 
magnificent and imposing structure, on the 8 th of January 1879, 
and the following' Address was read on his behalf by the Dewan, 
Raja Sir T. Madhavrao: 

MR MEL-viLL, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — Everything in the 
circumstances of this gathering is calculated to emphasise 
the significance of the occasion. Rulers and subjects, Europ- 
eans and Asiatics, Liberals and Conservatives, all more or 
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less marked with diversities, have united at this time to 
render homage to the great cause of education. T his 4 n a 
native Indian State is a peculiarly interesting and en- 
couraging spectacle. Education is all-important to “India. 
It is the lever — the only lever — by which this vast country 
can, be extricated from that stationary condition in which 
it has remained through incalculable ages. It is therefore 
the duty of everyone eamesdy to promote education. The 
education of the masses is certainlywery important, but my 
profound conviction i^ that the higher education, though 
necessarily of a small number, is still more important in the 
present condition and circumstances of India. I feel«con- 
vinced that one native Indian to whom higher education 
has been imparted at an expense of Rs. iboo^contributes 
infinitely more to the general progress of the community 
than 333 natives only slightly or superficially educated at 
a charge of Rs. 3 per head. I put it purposely in the dry 
arithmetical form. The truth is, a certain force is required 
to break the iron chains of intellectual bondage, and mere 
elementary education fails to generate the required force. 

I have availed myself of this opportunity to give expres- 
sion to my conviction in this respect all^the more readily, 
because there seems to be latterly a disposition in certain 
parts of India to advocate breadth of education at the 
expense of its elevation. This is neither tlie time nor the 
place to enter into any argument or controversy on the 
subject. I have simply expressed my personal conviction, 
and will only assure you that it is the result of careful ob- 
servation and reflection, and of some native insight into the 
conditions of the problem. While then we exert ourselves 
commensurately with our resources to give lateral expan- 
sion to education, we recognise even more fully the superior 
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importance of a vertical development of the same. Hence 
it is ‘chat we are this day to lay tlic foundation of a building 
which will, indeed, at first accommodate our High School, 
but which has been really designed to answer the more 
extensive requirements of a college, which is fairly in 
prospect under the able and zealous direction of .^our 
Principal, Mr Tait. 

The college building has been designed by the able 
architect Mr ChisTiolrli, bf Madras, in an acceptable 
Oriental style and is expected to cost about four lakhs of 
rupees. Let us hope that the sustained energy of Mr Bill 
and t)f his staff will hasten the day when we shall meet here 
again for the opening of the completed fabric. 

At the close of the procccctings, th(i D<wan said that they 
hoped that long before a single hair of his head assumed a silver 
hue. His Highness would enjoy the proud satisfaction of seeing 
himself surrounded by numbers of his countrymen of high in- 
tellectual training, of unsurpa.sscd probity and principle, and of 
abundant practical ability to assist him in the good govornmeut of 
his kingdom, all gratefully owning themselves to bo graduates of 
the Baroda College. 

rv 

The Public Park at Baroda, of nearly 113 acres in extent, is of 
exceptional beauty, being a triumph of the gardcmir’s art making 
full use of the original natural beauty of the area. It contains 
within it not only a zoological collection housed in almost natural 
conditions, but' also a bandstand, tennis courts and other facilities 
for games, and further, a museum and a picture gallery rising up 
as architectural masterpieces in truly glorious surroundings. The 
Public Park was formally opened by His Highness on the 8th of 
January 1879. 

MR MELVTLL, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— Wc all Hkc frCSh air, 
green grass, and pretty flowers. But in this large city there 
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are many people, and they live very close together. Many 
are not rich enough to have gardens attached to ,their 
houses, and no one is so rich as to have a large garden like 
this. All, therefore, may come here, with their children, 
spend a little time pleasantly and return home in better 
health and better temper. Excepting the pavilion, which 
must be reserved to myself, I have great pleasure in be- 
stowing for ever the whole of this garden on my beloved 
people and the public in genesal. 

v 

On the 6th of January 1880 Bhs Highness married a princess of 
the House of Tanjore in the Madras Presidency, and shortly after- 
wards, on the 1 6th, at a Banquet attended by Bdl Ejtcellency the 
Governor df Bombay, Sir Richard Temple*, His* Highness re- 
sponded to the Toast to his health and happiness. 

YOUR EXCELLENCY, MR MELVILL, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — 

Again I thank you for your many, good wishes and cordial 
congratulations. Our joyous festivities are drawing to a 
close, and I am sorry to think that many of us wiU soon part 
company. Whether it is for a short time only that we are 
to separate, or for ever, I can only say this that I hope you 
will long remember with pleasure your visit to Baroda, 
when an old year was passing smoothly into a new, and we 
of this State were looking confidently through changes into 
the future. I bid those of you who are going " God speed ”. 
Her Highness the Maharani joins heartily tvith me in my 
farewell. 

* Sir Richard Temple, Governor of Bombay, 1875-1880. 
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On tfie 28th of December 1881 His Highness was invested with 
full powers of Government by Sir James Fergusson*, Governor 
of Bombay, who performed the ceremony at the request of the 
Viceroyf who was unable to be present. At a Banquet in celebra- 
tion of this significant event, His Highness in proposing the Toast 
to the health of his guest made a brief Speech. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I risc With thc grcatcsl pleasure 
to propose the health of our distinguished guest, His Ex- 
cellency, the Right Honourable, Sir James Fergusson. 

His Excellency Lord Ripon has kindly intimated that it 
is only the pressure of other engagements that has prevented 
His Lordship’r- being personally present on this occasion. 
We can easily imagine how many, how various, arc the 
matters which compete for the attention of thc Viceroy of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, and what little opportunity 
His Excellency has to indulge his own personal inclinations. 
But we may rest assured of this that at all places and at all 
times Lord Ripon is an earnest well-wisher of thc Baroda 
State and will, as such, gladly do all in his power towards 
the promotion of its welfare. 

It has been the good fortune of Baroda that three succes- 
sive Viceroys — Lord Northbrook J, Lord Lytton, and Lord 
Ripon — ^have felt a more than ordinary interest in its affairs. 
Lord Northbrook’s name will undoubtedly be associated 
in history with-, the inauguration of thc greatest reforms in 
the administration of this State. Under the auspices of His 
Lordship’s successors, the new departure has received due 
development; and Lord Ripon will be gratefully remembered 

* Sir James Fergusson, Governor of Bombay, 1880-1885. 

t Lord Ripon, Viceroy and Governor General of India, 1880-1884. 

X Lord Northbrook, Viceroy and Governor General of India, i87ft-x876* 
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in connection with the event, in the celebration of which 
you have all been so good as to join me. 

It is a source of the greatest pleasure to me that the 
Governor of Bombay represents the Viceroy of Mdia on 
this occasion. Sir James Fergusson has performed his part 
in ^ manner so kind and felicitous that I am sure His Ex- 
cellency’s name and the event of this morning will always 
go together in my memory. I hope that His Excellency, 
too, will have reason to look back* with interest on this his 
first visit to Baroda, ^d that the leading part he has taken 
in launching me on my public career will induce him all 
the more to contribute his good offices with a view tp the 
success of that career. For, intermixed as Bar®da and British 
territories are, we shall need a large share of sympathy and 
friendly aid from the Government of which His Excellency 
is the distinguished head. 

With these sentiments, and confident of eliciting firom 
you the most cordial response, f propose the health of 
His Excellency Sir James Fergusson. 

vn 

Representatives of the inhabitants of Gujarat, in which the State 
of Baroda is the premier Indian State, presented to the Mahar^a 
an Address on the 29th of December 1881, to which His Highness 
graciously replied: 

GENTLEMEN, — thank you sincerely for youj kind Address 
and for the good wishes therein expressed. I am delighted 
to find that the people of Gujarat feel so keen an interest 
in the welfare of the Baroda State. I am deeply sensible 
of the grave responsibilities of my position. My task is a 
' difficult one, but nothing can be more agreeable to me than 
to strive to promote the weU-being of my subjects. I trust 
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that, under the blessing of Providence, I may be able to 
fulfil, in a measure, the reasonable expectations of all my 
well-wishers. 

vra 

On the same occasion, in connection with his attainment of full 
powers, the Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona, a Marathi society for 
social advance and general progress, sent a delegation with an 
Address to His Highness, who in receiving the Address said: 

GENTLEMEN, — ^Accept my' cordial thanks for the Address you 
have just presented. It is gratifying ter me in no small degree 
to receive congratulations and good wishes from such a 
well-'known association of Poona, the most important centre 
of the Marathi population. 

Let me assure you that I am fully impressed with the 
importance of the public duties and responsibilities which 
devolve on me from this period. Indeed, I feel so much 
impressed that I sincerely pray to the Almighty to give me 
sufficient strength to fulfil tliem. The primary and para- 
mount aim of my life will be to preserve and promote the 
welfare of my beloved subjects according to their well- 
regulated wishes and under the cardinal principles of our 
enlightened age. Trying as my task will be, I confidently 
rely on the sympathy and moral support of all classes of 
people. 

rx 

Deeply impressed by the fundamental importance of a plentiful 
supply of pure water for his subjects, the Maharaja initiated en- 
quiries soon after his accession as to the manner in which the 
needs of the inhabitants of his capital city numbering approxi- 
mately 100,000 could be most satisfactorily met. After the mua, 
sideration of different schemes, at the earliest opportunity he gave 
orders for the damming of the Surya river and the Vagali Nala 
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about twelve and a half miles from the city, and tor the con- 
struction of the necessary filter beds and other waterworks. The 
undertaking which cost over ^{^2,000,000 sterling was inaugifrated 
on the 8 th of January 1885, when Lady Watson, the wife of General 
Sir John Watson* turned the first sod. On this occaiion His 
Highness made the following speech in reply to an Address from 

the citizens of Baroda: 

% 

GENERAL WATSON, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — It is with 

hearty pleasure that I welcome all who have come here 
from Baroda to-day to witnes? th« staert of the most costly 
and most important^work of public utiUty that has been 
devised since my accession. It will be with still heartier 
pleasure that I shall summon you again at no distanl^ date. 
For I shall not suffer that there should be amy delay in this 
work, so that in the shortest time we may watch the pure 
stream reach the centre of my capital. Baroda will be 
blessed with an abundance of wholesome drinking water, 
and the greatest of the measures I am designing for the 
benefit of its inhabitants will be an accomplished fact. 

Of the city which is the seat of the Government, I cannot 
make a commercial centre, though I may be able to intro- 
duce some manufactures into it, of which the existing cotton 
mill is the first sign. But I can and shall improve its condi- 
tion. We may look forward to the time when the drainage 
of Baroda will be satisfactory, when its markets and main 
streets wiU be broad and pleasant, when its public buildings 
will be spacious, when the approaches J;o it from the 
surrounding country will be numerous and easy. No undue 
haste wiU be allowed to vitiate real progress. 

This scheme, of which we are witnessing the start to-day, 
has been deliberately elaborated. You have mentioned how 


* Sir John Watson, Agent to the Grovemor General, Baroda, i88a-i886. 
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His Highness Khanderao Maharaja thought of going south 
to the Narbada for water; how the late Minister thought of 
going north to the Mahi; how he searched high on Powag- 
had and low in the bowels of the earth; how finally, the 
countryside was ranged till the modest and useful Surya 
was found able to satisfy our wants. It has, therefore, been 
with deliberation, but without loss of time, that the greafest 
of all the measures I can adopt for the improvement of 
Baroda has been taken. 

And I may add, the gradual amelioration of the condition 
of the capital will not be allowed to retard the development 
of the resources of the State, throughout which large public 
work?' have been or will shortly be started. These are being 
undertaken, with deliberation and with economy^ and pre- 
cedence willlbe given to those projects which promise the 
most solid results. The engineers, Mr Reynolds and Mr 
Jagannath Sadashiyji, will have our cordial support, as they 
have our thanks for all that has been well considered so far. 


X 

As a definite beginning of the carrying out of his intention to 
provide the people of his city and his state with the best which 
modem science and practice can provide for the prevention and 
remedy of disease. His Highness shortly^ after coming into power 
ordered the building of a hospital. The building, completed in 
1886, was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy Lord Dufferin* 
who visited Barc^Sa from the 8th to the loth of November. His 
Highness was pleased that the hospital should be called after the 
name of Her Excellency the Countess of Dufferin. The hospital 
then founded has become a part of a large group of buildings 
constituting the State General Hospital which for its equipment 

Lord Dufferin, Viceroy and Governor General of India, 1884-1888. 
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and organisation ranks among the premier institutions of its kind 
in India. 

YotTR EXCELLENCY, — I thank you for your presence here to- 
day, and for the countenance Your Excellency ha? given to 
our endeavours to improve the city of Baroda. We need 
encouragement, for the task before us is a long and tedious 
one. Hitherto our attention has been centred chiefly on the 
provision of an adequate supply of pure drinking water and 
to the building of the Laxmi Vilae Padace. The college, the 
public park, the Gwemment offices, schools, dispensaries, 
cavalry lines outside the town, have, it is true, been con- 
structed. But what I look forward to most is the broadening 
of our streets, and, let us hope with the spantaneous assist- 
ance of the inhabitants, some improvement m the style and 
the solidity of our ordinary shops and dwellings. 

I would remind my subjects that it is not in Baroda alone 
that public works are being pushed on. Much is being done 
in the districts. With pleasure I notice the rapid progress of 
the Mehsana Vadnagar line, one only, let us hope, of the 
many railway branches of the future. This hospital will bear 
the honoured name of Her Excellency, in order that this 
auspicious visit may for ever be recorded, and Lady 
Dufferin’s exertions in the cause of the women of India may 
be gratefully remembered in Baroda. 

XI 

A Banquet was given in honour of His Excellency Lord Dufferm 
on the occasion of his visit to Baroda in November 1886, and in 
proposing the Toast to his health HSs Highness the Maharaja said : 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I am proud to be able at last to 
welcome His Excellency as my guest. Never before has a 
Viceroy of India visited our State. Never before have we 
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had the opportunity of receiving with all possible honours 
the representative of our Gracious Empress, the revered 
Lady and Sovereign, the Jubilee year of whose reign is soon 
to be scdemnised as one of the most fortunate, the most 
glorious, and the most beneficial the world has ever seen. 
To-day, in proposing the health of His Excellency, I may 
give what expression I am able to the feelings of profound 
satisfaction which move my family when we reahse the 
position we hold in Imperial* India, The greatness and the 
unity of the British Empire have just been signalised in 
London through the exertions of His*Royal Highness the 
Princ^ of Wales, and I wish to-day to recall with gratitude 
the name of th» Prince who visited Baroda when I was still 
a boy, I begjjis Excellency to receive my heartiest thanks 
for his visit, and to believe that it will long be remembered 
among us as a signal honour and a token of his regard and 
firiendship for the State of Baroda. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the health of His Excellency. 

As indicating the impression which the conditions at Baroda 
made upon the Viceroy at this date in contrast with those at the 
time of His Highness’ accession, the following reply is reproduced 
from the volume Speeches delivered in India, 1884-1888, by the Mar- 
quis of Dufferin and Ava, London 1890. 

“your highness, ladies and gentlemen, — In rising to acknow- 
ledge the Toast which you have been gqod enough to propose in 
such kind and cordfcil terms, I naturally desire to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressijig the extreme satisfaction I have had in making 
Your Highness’ personal acquaintance in the midst of your State 
and of your capital, discharging those great and responsible duties 
pertaining to your station with an intelligence and conscientious- 
ness which are beyond all praise. There is nothing which can be 
so entirely satisfactory to the representative of Her Majesty in this 
country, as to find the Princes of India, upon whose fidendship and 
allegiance Her Majesty so implicitly relies, in such complete 
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possession as is Your Highness of the respect alike both of his 
English and native fellow-subjects. When I came to Barova and 
saw on every side so many signs of improvement and of progress — 
magnificent buildings of great public utility rising in evpry direc- 
tion, with every provision made for the health, as well as for the 
gratification, of the people — ^when I found Your Highness sur- 
rQunded by a contented population whose prosperity and personal 
affection for Your Highness it was impossible to mistake or mis- 
apprehend, I then indeed felt fully confirmed in that opinion which 
I had already been led to entertain ^of Xpur Highness; and I go 
away convinced that, in Your Highness, India is blessed with one 
of those wise, high-minded, and conscientious rulers whose life 
is a blessing to their people, and whose co-operation with the 
Government of India is more calculated than anything^else to 
assist us in the performance of our own onerous and important 
duties. • 

"''I have noted with much satisfaction the loyal and affectionate 
terms in which you have been good enough to aUude to Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress; and it will be my pleasant duty, on 
the very first occasion, to make Her JMajesty acquainted with the 
expressions which have fallen from Your Highness* lips. I am also 
pleased to acknowledge the friendly manner in which you have 
referred to the Prince of Wales, and I may mention that before 
leaving England, His Royal Highness laid upon me his command 
to remember him to all those Princes of whose hospitality he had 
partaken, and of whose friendship he was so proud. 

‘Hn conclusion, I would desire, not only in my own name, but 
on behalf of all those who are here present — and I am sure I am 
expressing what they feel very deeply — ^to heturn our warmest 
thanks for the spectacle which you have offerejJ to our admiring 
gaze — SL spectacle which has not consisted in useless and meretric- 
ious pageantry, but which presents the far more solid and agree- 
able sight of a prosperous and flourishing country with every sign 
of improvement and progress, educational establishments, hospitals, 
a magnificent park for the delectation of the people; and last, but 
not least, a semicircle of 4000 children assembled under the 
auspices of your Educational Department. I do not think it has 
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ever fallen to me or to any of us in a single day to see so many 
sights ^hich have occasioned us such real or such legitimate 
pleasure. And now, ladies and gentlemen, in conclusion, it only 
remains for me to propose the hcEdth of the Maharaja”. (Loud 
applause.) 


xn 

A Banquet was held on the ist of January 1890 at which were 
present His Excellency 1i|ie QoveFnor of Bombay* and Lady Reay. 
After proposing in sincere and dignified terms the health of Her 
Gracious Majesty the Qiieen and Empressof India, His Highness 
proposed the Toast to the health of the distinguished guests of the 
evening: Their Excellencies. 

SIR HARRY PREl^DERGASTjt LAMES AND GENTLEMEN, — I nOW 

rise to propo^ the health of our distinguished guests, Lord 
and Lady Reay. We are not met to celebrate any great 
political occasion to-day, but for the more homely pleasure 
of welcoming as valued personal friends Their Excellencies 
the Governor and Lady Reay — a pleasure that is not un- 
mixed with regret, for it is not only to visit us, but to bid us 
farewell, that we see Lord and Lady Reay once more in our 
midst. Ladies and Gentlemen, I am heartily glad that they 
have honoured my State with this farewell visit before their 
departure home. I trust that, for many happy years to 
come, they may look back to their life in India with none 
but pleasant memories, and that they may ever continue 
to feel, as at pr« 3 ent, a kindly interest in all connected with 
this country. Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join me 
in the Toast of “ Lord and Lady Reay” and in wishing them 
a very happy new year, and many such. 

* Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, 1885-1890. 

t Sir Harry North Dalrymple Prendergast, Agent to the Governor General, 
Baroda, 1889-1890. 
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xni 

On the 29th of March 1892 there was a formal inauguration of the 
supply of the water to the city of Baroda from the reservoir at Aj wa, 
the commencement of which had been celebrated in 1885. To the 
State officials and the general public assembled on this noteworthy 
occasion His Highness indicated some of his ideas and his hopes for 
the welfare of his subjects, and exhorted them to rise to their op- 
portunities and to give him their best assistance. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — Thotiglf Mf Lynn lightly places 
this scheme amongst^e earliest I considered, I must allow, 
that chronologically, it was my railways that first occupied 
my thoughts. I am right glad that I have already sc<in 1 18 
miles of railway constructed and can look foi%^ard to further 
progress, it is not only that the public convenience has been 
consulted, but my scattered dominions are now linked to- 
gether by the iron road, to the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of the headquarters of m)^ talukas. These are now 
tied together — Patan, Sidhpur, Kheralu, Vadnagar, Visna- 
gar, Mehsana, Kalol, Petlad, Baroda, Dabhoi, Sankheda, 
Kajjan, Navsari, Gandevi, and in the near future, I hope, 
many other places will also be. But to-day I put the thought 
of my railways aside and joyfully confess that I look upon 
the Ajwa reservoir and this water scheme as the most 
important single public work brought to completion since 
my accession to power. 

I am well content with your suggestion that the artificial 
lake should be called the “Sayaji Sarovar”, and so let it be. 
But in my mind I shall associate with this work the names 
of Mr Playford Reynolds and Mr Jagannath Sadashivji. The 
Laxmi Vilas Palace has, perhaps, cost more, but I cannot 
strictly place among works of public utility the construction 
of that richly chiselled pile and of the costly Makarpura 
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Palace, now encircled by the tasteful gardens we owe to 
Mr Qtoldring. No, it is this gift of pure filtered water that 
I am most pleased to have bestowed upon the capital. The 
great d6med College, the Countess of Dufferin Hospital, the 
School whose tower we can discern from here on the bank 
of the reservoir which my predecessor gave to Baroda, the 
Chimnabai Market which will cover all the space on which 
we stand, the Museum in the Public Park, the vast public 
offices which are in ContemjJlation, all these monuments of 
my friend Mr Chisholm’s skill are ^orks of utility and 
adornment to Baroda and wiU be revealed to us as one 
harmonious whole, when, after solving our next great 
diflSculty, thecproper conservancy of the city, we shall 
rapidly wide® and readjust our main streets and communi- 
cations according to plans I have long since matured. But 
all these to my mind are nought, compared with this 
blessing of pure water, the first requisite of sanitary well- 
being: abundance of water, sanitary reform, these are the 
good things I wish to give my people in profusion. 

This water scheme is but the foremost instance of what 
I am doing or hope to do for all the 3500 towns and villages 
of the State. Good wells are being provided for all villages 
which have not yet got them, few in number as such vil- 
lages are. Except where water is qpite close to the surface 
or where a river flows past the village site, means have been 
provided, fron^Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per loo of population, for the 
drawing of water from the well morning and evening to 
supply the people and the village cattle. As for sanitation, a 
great army of scavengers will soon, I trust, be called into 
existence to be disciplined by special officers. Rs. 8 per too 
of population are to be devoted to the purposes in aU vil- 
lages, while in the market towns I have just doubled the 
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conservancy funds, and I look to the Panches, my civil stxr- 
geons, and the newly created Sanitary Gommissioier, to 
see that these funds are turned to good use under the clear 
and simple niles which I hope my people will study. 

It is the co-operation of my people which I reqtdre to 
g^n for them the advantages of physical health. Some 
simple book learning, therefore, I wish the masses to acquire 
that I may take them into my confidence and partnership. 
I am, as you know, all for puTjlistung the laws, the regula- 
tions, the acts, the appoiiitnaents of Government; but -wdll 
the masses learn to avail themselves of the information? I 
entertain the hope that they will do so, however chiifterical 
it may appear. • 

In this city and in most of the big to#ns there are 
now many schools, some of them advanced. Our Baroda 
College now teaches up to the second year B.A. and B.Sc. ; 
institutions have been called into^ existence for the study of 
handicrafts, for that of agriculture, for that of law, and even 
for that of music. Books are being compiled and books are 
being translated. So we do not think of expansion alone. 
Our habit of occasionally sending a few selected pupils to 
Emope, there to receive a generous teaching, proves that. 
But I will say that, after the multiplication of girls’ schools, 
there is no measure I have more at heart than the dissemi- 
nation of primary education among bona fide cultivators, 
and more especially, by gifts and other inducements, among 
the depressed classes of my subjects. I have lately promised 
to subsidise a schoolmaster and to aid the school with books, 
slates and other necessaries for any village which will supply 
a regular attendance of at least sixteen pupils. Let my 
people take advantage of this offer of assistance. I note that 
within the last two months 128 villages have opened each 
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its little school. The movement is in its infancy. Requests 
for schools are pouring in. I want and expect to see hun- 
dreds of villages develop themselves intelligently. 

It is in order to encourage self-help that I have issued 
orders intended to give fresh life to the village community, 
headed by the Patels, assisted by the Punch. The salaries nf 
the Patels throughout the State are being uniformly raised, 
and to the village police guard is now apportioned 4 per 
cent, of the entire revenue paid by the village to Govern- 
ment. I trust that these and some other similar measures, 
such as the apportionment to each community of a Devas- 
tkan Fund, will lead to good government, security, and 
helpful activity. Remember that the Government aid 
cannot go very far, it depends mainly upon you tO turn its 
assistance to good account. 

Physical improvement, mental development, the inde- 
pendence of self-help, cannot, I am aware, be expected so 
long as the State lays upon its subjects a crushing taxation. 
It has, therefore, been my task to reduce the aggregate 
Government demand while equalising it as far as possible, 
spreading its burden over many shoulders, and at the same 
time simplifying the demand so that both Government and 
the tax-payer may know what each man pays and why. 
This is why I have reduced the tax on Government lands, 
by from 10 to 50 per cent, and more, in the great majority 
of villages now- surveyed and settled. This is why I have 
called on alienated lands to contribute a share of the re- 
venue, granting at the same time to their landlords sanads, 
which make their position more secure than it has hitherto 
been. This is why I propose to regulate the dues of the non- 
agricultural community. This is why at one stroke of the 
pen I wrote off 23 lakhs of arrears due to the State by cul- 
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tivators. This is why I have patiently heard and brought to 
a close, once and for all, the thousands of disputes which 
had been left to simmer for a quarter of a century between 
Government and my subjects, regarding the rafts and 
tenures of certain lands. 

We start afresh, my people and I. Each man will now be 
called on to pay in accordance with a simple demand, based 
on clear grounds, publicly set forth. Here let me put in a 
hearty word of thanks to Mr EHiot*for*the assistance he has 
given me in these measures. I repeat that it is my desire to 
take my people into my confidence by publishing the acts of 
Government so that all who wish may read and criticise. 
I own that recent changes have produced.a momentary 
sense of confusion and disturbance which, I tr«st, will sub- 
side as the years go by, giving way to a feeling of general 
contentment. I own that in many directions Government is 
still groping for a way to rule wisely. Have patience. Let 
time show the real value of what is now being done. I assure 
you that all my energies are being devoted to free and 
enrich my people, and to improve the machinery of the 
administration. 

You are aware how, within the last year, export dues have 
been almost entirely swept away, and the range of import 
dues is shortly to be greatly restricted, and how many small 
imposts have been abolished. Some of you may also be 
aware of what I propose to do to relieve Inam^rs and others 
of their burden of debt. The measure has been lately pub- 
lished. Others may have noticed the tentative efforts of the 
State Bank, and the freer hand with which taccavi advances 
are made. This and other measures are being undertaken 
to free you, while to enrich you I have caused, and am 
causing, great drainage works to be made. I am making an 
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endeavour to conserve our forests, to push on agricultural 
expeliments, to discover what riches, if any, the earth holds 
for us in her bosom; in short, to utilise within the State the 
savings' from my revenues. 

As for the machinery of Government, I own that in some 
fear and trembling I am attempting to decentralise and at 
the same time to supervise. The new Small Cause Court 
system and the bench system for civil and criminal cases; 
the separation of the judicial from the executive branch; 
and the Panchqyat system are among the efforts I am making 
to improve and simplify our administration. We stand at 
the •Hery threshold of reform. The basis of a tolerable ad- 
ministration is the business-like keeping of accounts. We 
needed imp?ovement in this respect, and perhaps we shall 
obtain it with Mr Anna Bhivrao’s help, especially as we have 
confessed our shortcomings to Rajaninath Roy, who has 
suggested remedies, for which I owe him acknowledgments. 
But to do better in future, we must aim high, very high. 
We must use more despatch, summon up more courage, 
enforce and submit to more discipline, cherish more public 
spirit. Then will the stream of our progress flow smoothly 
and pure, and reach all our homes, as docs this water from 
Ajwa which cleanses our lips, fortifies our bodies, and bids 
our spirits rejoice. 


xrv 

Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Elgin* were entertained by His 
Highness at a Banquet in the Laxmi Vilas Palace at Baroda on the 
29th of November 1896. The hall was gorgeously decorated and 
brilliantly illuminated for the occasion, the scene being a grand and 
dazzling one, the whole place being converted into a fairy land. 


* Lord Elgin, Viceroy and Governor General of India, 1894-1899. 
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His Highness first proposed the Toast to the health and long life of 
Her M^esty the Qiieen-Empress: 

YOUR EXCELLENCIES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — At ajl times 
it is my most pleasing duty to propose the Toast to the health 
of the Queen-Empress. The pleasure is a thousand-fold 
enhanced on the present occasion by the fact that Her 
Majesty’s reign is now the longest as well as the most glorious 
in the history of England, while^it has been, and is, the most 
beneficent in the annals of India* May Her Majesty be 
long spared to rule o^er her vast empire. 


xrva 

His Highness next proposed the Toast to the health of his illus- 
trious guests, Lord and Lady Elgin, saying: 

YOUR EXCELLENCIES, — Ten years have rolled by since I had 
the pleasure of welcoming on a similar occasion Your Ex- 
cellency’s distinguished predecessor the Marquis ofDufferin, 
who was the first Viceroy to visit the city. Whatever changes 
may have taken place in the country during this period, the 
Baroda Raj in its loyalty and friendship to the British Throne 
is as firm and unflinching now as it ever was; indeed, our 
affection for and veneration of the Sovereign Lady are 
growing deeper and deeper daily. It is, therefore, a matter 
of great satisfaction to me to welcome Her 'Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in my capital, and thus to renew th^ acquaintance 
it was a privilege to make at Poona last year. I will not 
detain you with a long speech, but merely express on my 
own and on the Maharani’s behalf the gratification we feel 
at Lady Elgin’s visit to our capital. I beg once more to 
offer to Her Ladyship and to Your Excellency our heartiest 
welcome. 
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XV 


At the opening of the Sayaji Vihar Club on the loth of April 1899 
the Maharaja made the following speech. Since the opening of the 
club Hi's Highness has never lost an opportunity of allying himself 
with its interests, and of personally visiting it, honouring its mem- 
bers with cordial friendliness and fellowship. 

GENTLEMEN, — Itwas at yourrequcst that some time ago I laid 
the foundation stone of this building. It is again at your 
request that I am h'ere'to open your club. I congratulate 
you on the final completion of the building and on the in- 
auguration of a laudable social undertaking, which I sin- 
cerely hope will bear all the wholesome fruits which such an 
institution is meant to produce. Some years have elapsed 
since the btclding was commenced; but let us hope that the 
proverb, “Rome was not built in a day”, will apply here in 
its best sense and that if its completion has been a little tardy, 
so its career will be fortunate and lasting. 

You will not perhaps think it out of place, if I remind you 
of some of those objects which an institution like this is in- 
tended to serve. A club is the expression ofthe most natural 
and universal impulse of gregarious mankind, the impulse 
of man to seek the society of his fellows. That is his most 
essential happiness. 

Once conscious of it, he is always trying to find the best 
means of satisfying this instinct. In olden times it found an 
outlet chiefly m family and village life, but formal institu- 
tions to bring together those who are connected not merely 
by the accident of birth or residence but by similar culture, 
objects or pursuits, come with a more complex civilisation. 
We naturally feel the want of such institutions when we pass 
outside the limits of the family circle. The more varied our 
lives and the more our interests are multiplied and differ- 
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entiated, the more numerous and diverse in kind clubs 
become. 

Now-a-days even women need their clubs. In the present 
age “the new woman” has appeared seeming to aspire not 
only to rival man, but if possible to bring about a reversal 
of ^e present mutual relation. In Europe women have their 
own exclusive clubs, and even our ladies are &st copying 
their sisters of the West. It is to be hoped that our society in 
attempting to assimilate this diange will not suffer from a 
severe and fatal indigestion. 

Though in olden times clubs did not exist under the 
present name or in a formal manner, the thing itsdtf has 
been always with us. Men once congregated imder canvas 
roofr, under banyan trees, imder the open roef of heaven, 
often even in cellars, and in secret places of the earth. Now, 
with the increase of peace and material wealth and security, 
they meet in splendid and ornamental buildings furnished 
with all the comforts and appliances of a luxurious and 
finished civilisation. 

The objects of such institutions remain after all essentially 
the same, however much the form, manner and the place 
may vary. Those objects are as various as the activities of 
civic society: literary, sporting, medical, religious and pol- 
itical clubs are only a :^w of the multifarious varieties. We 
aU know what potent dynamic forces the last two kinds have 
been in the history of human society, and wh§.t sinister forms 
one of them has taken when repressed by superior authority, 
or when struggling agsunst the sympathies of the major part 
of the commimity. The club as we now have it is an insti- 
tution on the Western model. In our country we had our 
castes and met imder the roofi of influential men. Europe 
had its castes in the shape of guilds, but while there the 
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institution liquefied and disappeared, with us it has solidified 
perhaps beyond what is quite compatible with the laws of 
nature and the needs of humanity. But to-day, under the 
impacf of Western ideas, our form of social unions is weak- 
ened and crumbling; so the more need of clubs like these, 
that we may replace where we cannot save those elements 
of the old society which met an imperative social want. 

Purely social clubs such as this we are now opening, 
though their results 'are' not so obvious and striking, have 
effects which are as pervasive, if more subtle, and have the 
advantage of being almost always peaceful and beneficent. 
Their effect is to humanise and harmonise society by that 
free and kindly intercourse and interchange of thought, 
which civilieed and enlightened society demands, and for 
the sake of which it encourages such institutions. They help 
to remove the sharp angles men present to each other, to 
make them comrades or at least good companions. 

Let me express a hope 'that this is the result towards which 
the present institution will work. There have been clubs 
which have rather deserved the name of scandal clubs, into 
which the envy and backbiting too common in the outer 
world have been brought. This institution will, I am sure, 
be a very different one. Its members will leave outside when 
they enter it all jarring feelings if apy such exist, and when 
they leave it wiH carry with them into the outer world all 
the good feeliiigs which it serves to promote — ^peace, amity 
and concord. 

If your club is not so splendid as some, it is such a one as 
a town like this may not unreasonably be proud to possess. 
I gladly observe that you have recognised the liberal support 
given to you by the Government in allowing you the land 
free and meeting half the cost of the building and appreciate 
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its desire not merely to pay and employ you, but to promote 
your health and happiness. I cannot conclude wiAhout 
heartily thanking on your behalf the generous subscribers 
to the fund for this erection. 

XVI 

In 1900 the State of Baroda suffered severely from a serious famine, 
and His Highness ordered the construction of the Orsang Irrigation 
Waterworks as part of the measures of reMef undertaken. At the 
opening of this work, the Maharaja, rising a mi d the cheers of those 
assembled, addressed them: 

GENTLEMEN, — ^My first duty before opening this work t;p-day 
is a very pleasant one. It is to thank the ofiicers to whose 
exertions ’and intelligence the institution of •this work is 
mainly due. And first I have to thank Mr Khaserao for his 
suggestion of the idea. The acuteness and intelligence which 
made him perceive the possibilities of the site deserve every 
praise. (Cheers.) I have also to tKank the engineers for the 
zeal and energy with which they have arranged the details 
of the scheme. Their professional ability has given a working 
shape to an excellent and highly practicable idea. Their ex- 
ample is worthy of imitation — ^both the mental activity and 
shrewdness that suggested and the professional talent and 
energy which worked opt the scheme. I trust that its execu- 
tion will be as sound and thorough as its development so far, 
and that I may again have occasion to than]^ them for com- 
pleting ably what they have so ably initiated. (Cheers.) 

The relief work I am opening to-day is of some magnitude. 
Beneficial results beyond mere temporary relief are expected 
firom it. Such an undertaking is eminently suited to the 
needs and warnings of the terrible visitation imder which 
the country is suffering. This present famine is one which 
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falls with a lamentably heavy insistence on man, cattle and 
field? The drought has dried up the land like some terrific 
and all-pervading curse. It has destroyed not only the ob- 
jects of agriculture, but also many of its living instruments. 
It threatens to impoverish the future even as it is devas- 
tating the present. Not only that: it is also of the nature of 
a divine warning. For it points with terrible emphasis to the 
disastrous economic condition of the people, on which all 
progress and Government Ultimately rest. It warns both 
Government and people that this great problem must be 
speedily grappled with. If from indolence or ignorance they 
negl^t it, it will be to their peril of stagnation, deterioration 
and decay. * 

When face to face with a calamity of this sort, the first 
pressing need a Government feels is to relieve the stricken 
population in whose welfare it feels its own involved. Taking 
this task by itself and excluding for a moment wider con- 
siderations, we have to notice that there are different methods 
of meeting the problem. The danger is that, in the first 
pressing impulse to do something, administrations may be 
led to adopt a programme which fits more or less adequately 
the immediate want but has no eye to the future. This they 
are especially likely to do if they are unprepared for a great 
calamity. 

Two things only can help us to avoid mistakes of this sort; 
experience welj used, or an intelligent and scientific spirit of 
administration. To us, experience of famine — that bitter 
teacher — ^has been wanting, at least famine on any large 
scale. Never before within the memory of more than a 
generation has the scourge fallen so heavily on this fertile 
province. And this is a deficiency on which we may con- 
gratulate ourselves. 
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But an administration so situated should be all the more 
careful to study the experience of less favoured regioi^. It 
should forecast wisely, though not dogmatically, the prob- 
able extent of the evil. It should smt its programme thereto, 
though always ready to modify or develop as circumstances 
demand. It should weigh carefoUy the different methods of 
relief open to it, use aU skilfully and prudently, encouraging 
pre-eminently those which are most pregnant of future 
benefit. 

The officers of the administration should avoid on the one 
hand the cast-iron routine, the tendency to which is dis- 
hearteningly oppressive; and on the other hand, tl^ ex- 
treme of hasty superficial work should be equally avoided. 
They should ascertain and master the general lines of policy 
to be followed. They should guide themselves along them 
with an eye to testing them by practical facts, and they 
should always be ready to offer fimitful and well-considered 
suggestions. Mistakes in details, uhsuccessful tentatives will 
probably be inevitable at first. But a firm grasp of principles 
joined to a keen eye and an open mind will surely remove 
all defects. These qualities, aided by fuller experience, will 
ensure, we may fairly hope, as harmonious and perfect a 
system as is humanly possible. 

Relief measures may, roughly speaking, be divided into 
three classes, according to their final results. The first con- 
sists of such measures as give rehef merely and go no further. 
It is necessary to avail oneself of these to a limited extent, 
especially where they take the shape of poor houses, doles, 
or advances, etc. Such measxires are needed to save the lives 
of those who can do no work, whether firom excessive suf- 
fering and emaciation, or from social position. The last is 
the case of purdah women and others whose positions or 
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habits forbid them to seek relief even when perishing from 
hunger. Even if we disregard ordinary humane feelings al- 
together, the lives of the citizens, especially of the workers, 
are valuable assets of a community. But I need hardly say, 
that where there is no imperative need for, or no special ad- 
vantage to be gained by, this sort of relief, measures rnore 
obviously productive should be preferred. 

Measures of the second class are those which are pro- 
ductive in an indireet way, “such as opening new means of 
communication. The most important of these are, of course, 
railways. Much doubt has been expressed whether, more 
espe^ally from the point of view of famine, a net of railways 
is an unmixed, blessing. It is certain that they carry away 
the surplus produce which formerly there was a reasonable 
chance of storing in the country itself. It may be argued on 
the other side, that railways facilitate import as well as 
export. Weighing the question carefully, it may be fair to 
conclude that the area bf famines when they occur is ex- 
tended by the existence of railways, though very possibly 
their effects may be mitigated. 

But the advantages of a railway system to trade and com- 
merce, especially if its construction is unfettered by artificial 
restrictions, are incalculable. They may therefore fairly be 
regarded as a means of famine relief, advantageous to the 
future prosperity of the country. Naturally, however, their 
full use cannot be realised until the country wakes from its 
lethargy and throws some energy into the creation of new 
industries. 

Measures of the third class are those which are directly 
productive, and, therefore, not only a relief in the present, 
but a prevention of future famines. Means of conununica- 
tion help to circulate production, but cease for the time to be 
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advantageous when there are no products to circulate. 
Irrigation works, on the other hand, sinking wells, making 
dams, cutting irrigation canals, directly increase production 
and guard, so far as they go, against famine. These,* there- 
fore, are the most smtable of aU for famine relief work of this 
class. Giving taccavi for well-sinking is one of the most satis- 
factory, because it unites Government assistance with self- 
help in the cultivator. But there are others which are more 
momentous because larger in "conception and more wide- 
spread in their effects. To this class the work which I am 
opening to-day belongs. There is also the work of making a 
great reservoir at Kadarpur in the Kadi division, and gther 
large works of a similar kind are in contemplation. In parts 
where irrigation of this kind is not possible, biit where it is 
practicable to sink wells, it is intended that the latter method 
should be adopted, and for this purpose two lakhs of rupees 
annually have been set apart by the State, of which I hope 
the people will take advantage. 

The State has grudged no means of relief to the afflicted 
population but has used all, I trust and beheve, in their right 
places. It has liberally provided poor houses in all affected 
districts. It has made ungrudging advances to those who 
are temporarily distressed but are precluded by their social 
position or other valid causes from going on relief works. It 
has attempted in various ways to restrict •the mortality of 
the cattle. It has opened such works as road-making and 
repairs, tanks, etc., to meet immediate needs. It has been 
constructing the earthwork of new railways, which, though 
for min g a small portion of the total cost of constructing 
railways, is almost all that can be done in this connection 
by the people of my State. It has freely given taccavi to 
cultivators for well-sinking and other purposes. To-day it is 
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opening a work which will be of permanent agricultural 
benefit to whole districts. 

In its methods, the Gkivemment has been actuated by an 
earnest desire to use the best. It has been actuated by a 
spirit of the most humane and open-minded consideration 
for the people, united with principles of good administra- 
tion. If any errors of detail have been committed, they have 
been, or are being, corrected. 

Relief measures on a^large scale impress the imagination 
and excite deservedly the encomiums of the people for their 
noble humanity. But those in authority should not be 
blinded by these praises. They should remember that these 
encomiums will be short-lived unless measures that go deeper 
— measures<<of lasting benefit and comprehensive- wisdom — 
are undertaken. 

So much for the means of meeting the immediate calamity. 
But surely we shall be blind and foolish if wc stop here and 
neglect the broader lessens which this terrible experience of 
famine ought to impel us to learn. For, relief measures 
may merely palliate the evil, and not for a moment strike 
at its root. If the evil is allowed to grow, eventually the 
resources even of the richest Government will be baffled 
by it. 

How is it that the people of this country have fallen into 
such a conditioH that stamina seems altogether wanting to 
them? The failure of rain for a single season has come with 
crushing force upon them. It has left them naked of re- 
sources. It has thrown more and more millions on the 
charity of Government relief. What are the reasons for this 
disastrous condition of things, and by what remedies can it 
be met? This is what should engage the earnest attention of 
those in authority. 
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Now though I cannot touch here all the minor causes and 
issues, yet the grand total to which they sum up is iadis- 
putable. It is the great poverty of the people. Improved 
commiuiications have provided suflScient means of supply 
from outside when the harvest within the country foils. But 
of \vhat use are these if there is no money to purchase such 
supplies? Poverty is the great fact in India. And to this, I 
fear, I must add many defects of character, of which perhaps 
poverty is partly a result and partly* a parent source — ^want 
of real thrift, want of energy and enterprise, of legitimate 
ambition, and a high ideal; passiveness, fatalism, and sup- 
ineness in the face of calamity. Unless this state of tl^^gs 
is removed, unless the people can be taught self-help, it 
seems inevitable that things should go from bad to worse. 
I have often mixed with people and talked with them. I 
have conversed with the people individually and collect- 
ively, known and unknown, at my palace and on the scenes 
of works during day and at night. ‘Moreover, lest my posi- 
tion should exclude me from correct impressions, I have also 
ascertained their feelings through officials and non-officials 
and men of all grades. And I have been struck by the help- 
lessness and passiveness of the people. Their spirits seem to 
be so cramped, dull and inelastic. The idea of energetic 
assertion of their difficulties, especially in the presence of 
adversity, seems to be foreign to their mental habits. 

But behind this poverty, connected with ^s absence of 
self-help, is another great characteristic fact. The popula- 
tion of India depends almost entirely on two means of sub- 
sistence, the educated classes on Government service and 
the uneducated on agriculture. On the causes of this we 
need not at present touch; but the fact is there. 

Now, it is indisputable that countries, like Russia and 
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India, having large populations depending almost entirely 
on agriculture, can never be safe against famine. The 
secret of European prosperity is the prevalence of manu- 
facturiaig industries in those countries. If we look at Eng- 
land, we find whole districts like Lancashire and the Mid- 
lands almost entirely given up to industries. We find great 
cities devoted mainly to some particular manufacture; as 
Manchester to cotton, Sheffield to cutlery, Glasgow to ship- 
building, Birminghasm to ams, machinery and other iron 
works. And it is these districts and cities which are the basis 
of England’s prosperity. With their wealth she is able to 
buyjjier food from abroad and disregard rains and droughts, 
good season oy bad season. 

It is not possible, even if it were desirable, for India to 
become such a predominatingly manufacturing country as 
England. But some righting of the fatal monopoly of its 
energies by agriculture is absolutely necessary for self- 
preservation. The exam'ple of Germany and Japan, which 
have been so successfully raising themselves from poor 
countries to the rank of great manufacturing countries, 
ought to be a spur and an encouragement to us. 

It will be for us, as far as in us lies, to take the lesson of the 
famine to heart and set ourselves to encourage the growth of 
trades and industries. It may be done in various ways. We 
may give all reasonable facilities to enterprises; we may pro- 
vide for and encourage education in such directions. Finally, 
where possible and advisable, initial measures of protection 
and bounty may be adopted. It should surely not be unwise 
for infant industries, which have developed and powerful 
competition to face, to receive some protection in the be- 
ginning. This need only be continued until they have reached 
a stage where they are sure not to be smothered in their 
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birth. The theory and practice of all undeveloped countries 
may be safely followed to such a limited extent in Ii^dia, 
which the competition of machinery has thrown back into 
the rank of undeveloped countries. Lastly, I would aiso en- 
courage and promote emigration either within or without 
the country. 

Bfit, whatever encouragement and help the Government 
may give, it can do no thin g unless there is self-help on the 
part of the people. Education, fey instruction and example, 
is the great begetter of self-help. But it is the misfortune in 
India that its educated sons choose to be as helpless and un- 
enterprising as the ignorant. For they allow their horizqp to 
be limited by the alluring prospects of Goverijment service. 
The educated class must break through the bon^s of apathy 
and dependence. They must begin to forge out new careers 
for themselves in the spirit of manliness and self-reliance. 
Then only can any improvement take place. When edu- 
cated enterprise and self-help backed by the assistance and 
encouragement of States and Governments unite, then will 
begin an era which will speedily make such lamentable 
experience as the present year’s a thing antiquated and 
impossible. (Loud cheers.) 

Followed by the assembly, the Maharaja then proceeded to the 
site where arrangements ha^ been made for lowering the first stone 
of the works. Copies of the local papers, the ShrifSayqji Vijaya and 
the Barodxi Waisal, with a few current coins of the R^‘ were placed 
by His Highness in the small pit prepared for receiving the first 
stone. Taking up the silver hammer with ivory handle, the stone 
having been put into position. His Highness touched it with the 
hammer, saying “I declare this stone well and truly laid”. After 
having partaken of refreshment and before leaving, the Maharaja 
was pleased to direct that the labourers should be fed with sweets 
and kansar at the State expense. 
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MEDICINE & THE HEALTH OF THE 
COMMUNITY IN INDIA 


BBs Highness presided at the annual distribution of prizes at the 
Grant Medical College in Bombay on the 29th of March 1901. 
There was a large attendance of ladies and gentlemen taking an 
interest in the institution. The Maharaja was received at the porch 
of the college by the Principal, Lieut.-Coloncl W. K. Hatch, and 
the Professors. After His Highness had taken his scat on the dais, 
along with the -Staff of the college, the Principal read the report. 
Having distributed the prizes. His Highness, who was^hcartily ap- 
plauded, delivered an Address on the importance of the study and 
practice of medicine for the health of the people of India. 

DR HATCH, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I feel Constrained, as 
I rise, to express first of all my high sense of the honour that 
has been done in asking me to preside on this occasion to 
distribute the prizes and deliver an Address. It is, indeed, 
a privilege to address an audience in which I see before me 
the dignitaries, senators, and members of a great univer- 
sity, the authorities and the students of a famous college, 
and a large number of well-trained, cultured and ardent 
young men now ready to face the difficult struggle of life, 
stirred with youthful hope and aspiration. When I consider 
the noble and useful career of well-doing and beneficence 
for which they have so strenuously prepared themselves, I 
feel the quality of that privilege heightened and enhanced. 

Most of all I feel the compliment conveyed through my- 
self to the State whose destinies have been committed to my 
hands, whose interests are to me as my own, and whose 
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people I have faithfully laboured to guide and encourage in. 
the paths of education and progress. To those who come: 
before me to-day to receive the prizes their arduous and 
honourable toil has well merited, or who have gained the 
degrees which are the badges of success and the reward that 
sweetens toil, I offer my cordial congratulations. The con- 
sciousness of work well done and rewards well earned must 
be speaking within you more inspiring congratulations than, 
any others can offer. And I should hke also to say a few 
words to those who have been less fortunate. I would ask 
them not to be discouraged, nor to regard the result of the 
examinations as a final verdict either on their capacid^ or 
on their chances. Life itself is one long examination, and it 
has happened, and may yet happen, that in it tlje first shall 
be last and the last first. It is the one great principle of life, 
in success never to be too much exalted and in defeat never 
to despair, but through good and bad fortune to work on 
steadily, hopefully and persistently. 

You are now going into the world to use the education 
which the university has given you. I will, therefore, ask 
you to consider what was the essential purpose and aim of 
that education. The essence of higher education and uni- 
versity training is, I take it, to learn how to learn. We must 
first know the phenomena of life, but afterwards we must 
learn how to interpret tfiem; we must know how to shape 
our conduct and action in accordance with the inexorable 
decrees of Nature; we must know how to apply the learning 
we have stored up. Over the gates of a university which is 
among the most famous for medicine there is inscribed a 
sentence which goes to the heart of the matter: “Wisdom is 
the principal thing, therefore get wisdom, and with all thy 
getting get understanding.” These are true and noble words. 
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Now wisdom, which is the principal thing, that is to say, the 
essence of good education, does not consist in cramming 
the mind with mere dry facts. It is the balanced mind, the 
educated view, that perceives the relations of all things, that 
is reverent to what is great and disaffected by what is small. 

Wisdom is to be found in the mental habit and must not 
be confused with quantity of information. Herbert Spencer 
has expressed this truth very forcibly. He says : “ It is not 
the knowledge stored up as intellectual fat which is of value, 
but that which has been converted into intellectual muscle”. 
Information, the bare knowledge of facts, is the inert ma- 
terial for intellectual activity to work upon; if not governed 
and vivified by wisdom, it may be of little use; its excess may 
even hamper the mind. Most of us have felt that our minds 
have sometimes been so overburdened with details as to be 
unable to disengage the main principles definitely, or to 
handle and arrange the diverse facts systematically. To 
know is not the thing, but, if I may adopt a pregnant ex- 
pression of Bacon’s, to know usefully. 

Let me hasten to add that wisdom also implies a certain 
moral condition. It implies an enlightened conscience, a 
straightforward spirit of candour. Let us not use our educa- 
tion as men even of brilliant parts have sometimes done, 
merely in the dexterous employment of words. The logic- 
splitting of old-mediaeval schoolmen has been often cited as 
an instance of this ; but in our country the minute reasoning 
and discussion of our sdstris and moulvies gives us an in- 
stance nearer home of this misapplication of ingenious in- 
tellect. Words are only symbols wherevdth to express ideas; 
and they are only valuable in so far as they express sound 
and fruitfol ideas. Let me commend to your notice the rule 
which Descartes formulated as the rule of his life: “Never 
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to receive anything for truth which I do not clearly know to 
be true; that is, carefully to avoid haste and prejudice ^d 
to include in my judgment nothing which does not present 
itself so clearly, so distinctly, to my mind as to take a\^ay all 
occasion of doubt.” 

At the same time we should not be too much afraid of 
making mistakes; the sensible man learns often as much 
from his errors and failures as from his successes. Still less 
should we fear to acknowledge ifiistailkeS', for the manly con- 
fession of error is one of the best attributes of a true gentle- 
man. Courage to meet difficulties, determination to over- 
come them, thoroughness in all things, the conscientious 
following of truth as our guiding light in our ®very thought 
and every action — these are the moral habits wMch wisdom 
implies. 

And on habit let us hear Bacon: “Since custom is the 
principal magistrate of man’s life, let men by all means en- 
deavour to obtain good customs. Certainly custom is most 
perfect when it beginneth in young years”. Your education 
should have formed in your young years those perfect 
customs leading in after-life to that “Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control” which — as the poet tells us — 
“alone lead men to sovereign power”. 

I would now say a f^w words on your own particular 
departments of Science and Medicine. Science has now 
established itself as the main fact of the nineteenth century 
and the main promise of the twentieth; and it is slowly but 
persistently compelling for itself an adequate recognition 
in education and training. And yet, for a very long time, 
the sciences were regarded by many, and, I believe, are 
still regarded by a few, as dry subjects merely for the 
specialist and of no value in forming or liberalising the 
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mind. Formerly, the science side of public schools was 
uscfd, and perhaps even now in some schools is used, chiefly 
as a refuge for pupils who had shown themselves unfit for 
anything else, a sort of intellectual hospital-ward for 
incapables. 

Such a view seems very strange to us now, when Science 
is everywhere triumphing and asserting itself. For, apart 
from their force and utility, what an essential beauty and 
even glamour there iyin many of the sciences. I will not 
speak here of the grandeurs of Astronomy, and how it has 
for the first time given the world in general a true sense of 
infinity. Within the limits of your own studies let us take 
the instancy of Botany. Flowers and plants formerly 
satisfied the aesthetic sense and were the pro\unce of the 
poet or the ornament of an hour. Botany, while still leaving 
their former owners in possession, has brought the in- 
tellect in to share in the enjoyment. The ordinary man has 
seldom ctdtivated the power of observation; the objects he 
sees daily have no permanent meaning or suggestion for 
his mind; his daily walk, if he takes one, is a more or less 
mechanical and imseeing performance. He passes a flower- 
ing tree and for a fleeting moment has the sense of colour or 
perfume, and even that in five minutes may be forgotten. 
But to the botanist each flower is a world of interest; he 
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knows intimately its life and nature ; he sees in it the marvels 
of law, the secrets and subtleties of organic beauty. And 
there is the all-important science of Physiology which so 
marvellously clears and bases firmly a man’s knowledge 
of himself, and brings him nearer to the fountain head of 
the mystery of his own being. 

In forming and liberalising the mind. Science, instead of 
being deficient, has a real and considerable advantage. It 
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has unbounded largeness and scope of vision. It is superior 
to all other forms of human effort in the certainty and 
permanency of its results and the universality of its benefits. 
It encourages and forms the scientific habit of mind, that 
great staff and guide to the journey of life, which has been 
well defined by Lord Derby: “You cannot know more”, 
he says, “than a fraction of what has been done and 
thought — ^whether that fraction is a little larger or smaller, 
matters not much; what is essfential is to have mastered 
thoroughly what you do take on hand; to have acquired 
habit and method of thought; and in that I conclude 
accuracy of investigation, clearness of conception, and*the 
conviction that under aU phenomena, however confused 
the appeai^ance they present, there is a regulating law, 
whether you can detect it or not”. 

This is one aspect of the greatness of Science, as it appeals 
to the reason; but I have often felt that it also appeals to 
another side of us, the spiritual. It seems to me that Science 
may be regarded as the great mediator betw^een man and 
his Creator. I have spoken earlier of the beauty of Science, 
the wonders revealed to the botanist, the infinite suggest- 
ions that are concealed in a single flower. Now in every 
religion flowers enter into the worship of God, and they are 
accompanied with prayer, with communion, with praise, 
with hopes of salvation. Yet the patient study of His 
creation seems to me a deeper and more re’^erent prayer; 
the perception of the marvels and subtleties of His workings, 
a more intimate and delightful communion; the confession 
of the grandeur of His laws, more understanding praise; 
and obedience to them, the true and best salvation. 

I think that in India more than in any other country the 
proper recognition of scientific education is a crying need 
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of the day. And certainly this country more than any 
oth-er calls for energetic pursmt of the Science which it will 
be your privilege to apply for the relief of human suffering. 
The study and treatment of disease is with us an urgent 
need. The century has indeed been a century of great dis- 
coveries. This is not the place to speak in detail of such 
fixiitful and pregnant discoveries as the Roentgen Rays, 
the Cell Theory and the Recapitulation Theory in Em- 
bryology, the Theory ‘■of Zymotic Disease, the Discovery 
of the Nature and Function of the White Blood- 
corpuscles. 

The discoveries of the powers of Steam and Electricity, 
most widespread amd manifold in their results, even have 
their effecUupon the preservation and recovery of health, 
either directly hke electrical machines for exercising the 
body, or indirectly like the immeasurable increases in 
facilities of locomotion. Even poor men are able to go for 
recreation and improvement of health to health resorts, 
whether in their own or foreign countries, covering easily 
and cheaply distances which would once have been their 
despair. Let us hope that in time a similar habit of sending 
the sick for a change of air and conditions may in our own 
country replace the ignorant preference for keeping them 
to languish or to die at home. 

The skill of medical men is still baffled by a number of 
maladies; buyhe discoveries made even in my lifetime have 
been prodigious; and if the same rate of advance is main- 
tained in future years, we should be able to know the causes 
of most morbid affections within the next few generations. 
The French chemist Pasteur was the inaugurator of this 
new epoch in medical science. He proved that certain 
diseases were caused by the presence in the blood of minute 
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organisms of microscopic dimensions belonging to the 
vegetable class “Fungi”. This single discovery opened,up 
a long vista of applications. The curtain was raised on the 
innermost secret of disease for the first time in the annals 
of this Science. We may say that an unkn own and un- 
imagined world was opened up by this great explorer. 
Pasteur was not a medical man, but a pure scientist. But 
note how the sparks struck out by the theorist gave light to 
the fire of the practical medical ‘doctor. 

At the same time a surgeon, named Lister, was devoting 
himself in England to the treatment of wounds. His high 
humanity was grievously troubled by the frightful number 
of deaths firom blood poisoning then occurring in the 
hospitals of Great Britain. He applied his eruc^te mind to 
elucidate the causes of the phenomenon, and then Pasteur’s 
discovery opened the door at which he might otherwise 
have knocked in vain. The cause of blood poisoning was 
the existence of germs in the wound which set up putre- 
faction, and so caused a poisoning of the whole system by 
absorption. Lister then argued, “if I can find some sub- 
stance, destructive to the germs but inoffensive to the 
vitality of the tissues in the wotmd, it would prevent and 
stop blood poisoning”. After various experiments he 
succeeded in solving this problem with the chemical, car- 
bolic acid. He thus Imd the foundation, of the famous 
“antiseptic method” now adopted by the medical pro- 
fession throughout the civilised world. ThS method has 
revolutionised surgery, and in the profession of medicine 
generally its application is far-reaching. Not only is the 
mortality firom blood poisoning practically reduced to zero, 
but operations formerly never dreamt of can now be done 
with comparative impunity and gratifying success. It is 
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the simple fact that “Lord Lister has been instrumental in 
saving many thousands of lives”. 

In India itself, cholera, enteric fever, dysentery, plague — 
the great scourges of the land — seem to have been hunted 
down in the light of Pasteur’s discovery. They are all due 
to specific germs, whose Hfe-history is well understood. In 
the case of plague, which is of a recent appearance, the 
exact manner of its access to the body has so far eluded in- 
vestigation. The others seem to be chiefly conveyed by 
water. I may, perhaps, illustrate practically the connection 
of water with cholera by the example of Baroda, which is 
only one out of many. Since the water supply had been pro- 
vided for in that town cholera had immensely decreased; 
last year iUrecurred with great virulence; and it is im- 
possible not to connect the recrudescence with the diminished 
and vitiated water supply. From the discovery of the cause 
to the discovery of the remedy is but one step, though not 
always an easy one, and we may fairly hope that with 
improved sanitation these great scourges will be only a 
name to future generations. There is another curse, less 
startling in its manifestations than plague, which is sapping 
the vitality of the people in a more thorough and insidious 
manner. I allude to the malady of malaria. After years of 
patient research and investigation this, too, has yielded up 
its secret. It is now known beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that malarial fever is due to the presence in the blood of 
a minute organism which feeds on the red blood corpuscles. 

Scientific education is, however, not only needed for the 
study and treatment of disease, which is after all the business 
of specialists. In the shape of hygiene it is imperatively 
needed in the homes and daily life of our people. An in- 
telligent care of health is unknown in India. Consider how 
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many valuable lives have been lost to us which might have 
been saved by timely measures. It is not long since we *vv*ere 
mourning for one of the greatest, the most useful of them all, 
who passed away in your own city before his work had been 
done, when his great capacities had not even begun to be 
exhausted. Health is our most precious possession, because 
it is the first condition of prolonged usefulness. We should 
try to preserve it by care and rest and timely remedies, so 
that we may have a longer time to do Pur duty to ourselves 
and those near to us, and, if it in us lies, to our country. At 
the same time we must recognise that there are certain rare 
occasions when all considerations of health must be sub- 
ordinated to some great and imperative duty. 

We make great show and spend much mosey in caste 
festivities and ^raddhas, but to my mind the reverence, the 
truer l§rdddha, is that done to the living by surrounding 
them with comfort, guarding their health and prolonging 
their lives. It would be a mistake to think that Indians have 
less wish to live than Europeans. I believe they are as much 
in love with life, and if they do not take as much care to 
preserve it, it is pardy owing to poverty, but still more to 
their ignorance of the laws of health. This ignorance alone 
accounts for the prevalence of disease and insanitary con- 
ditions in our country. ^Not that these things are peculiar 
to India; for I have noticed somewhat the^ame insanitary 
conditions in houses and villages in Italy, Ggrmany, Spain 
and Egypt. But the bad example of other countries can 
be no excuse for laxity in ourselves. We must push forward 
whoever else lags behind. 

Our ignorance shows itself in a thousand ways, of which 
I will indicate only one or two. It shows itself, for example, 
in the increase of those minor ailments which, without being 
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immediately fatal, are full of annoyance, trouble and pain, 
whidi impair the joy of life and the power of work, and in 
the end, some sooner, some later, wear down the system. 
DyspejJsia, diabetes, hysteria and nervous disorders, organic 
weakness or disturbance which often shows itself in minor 
signs such as the rapid decay of teeth: the growth of these 
and a host of such maladies is extremely marked. And in 
many, organic defect or predisposition to disease is trans- 
mitted to offspring, * thus ffurdshing the children for the 
ignorance and neglect of their parents. All these ailments 
are preventable by a little knowledge and care. Everyone 
must have heard of the unusual prevalence and growth of 
dyspepsia and.diabetes among Indians, especially educated 
Indians. This is solely due to our ignorance of the right 
proportions of brain work and physical exercise; ignorance 
of the fundamental principles of diet; ignorance of what the 
stomach will bear and what it will not. Certainly few 
people, if they knew how to keep the digestive power un- 
impaired, would spare themselves the little care which 
would save them daily misery and the sapping of their 
energies. 

Again, the mortality of women and of children might be 
much less than it is. Many things help to increase the list: 
ignorance of the care of women in child-birth; the dark, 
dingy, and unventilated rooms with artificial heat and light; 
the evil effectg.of a sedentary existence behind tht purdah', 
the false dignity that will not condescend to healthy labour. 
The same ignorance shows itself in some at least of our 
social customs, as for instance early marriage, the rigid 
prohibition of widow-remarriage; unsuitable connections 
between very old men and very young girls. A knowledge 
of the laws of Nature and conformity with their inexorable 
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conditions rather than insistence on our prejudices and 
impossible ideals might lead us to modify these in a saliJtary 
direction. These increase child mortality and the mortality 
of women. They stunt the physique and weaken the'health 
of future generations. They debilitate the nation, restrict 
the people’s energy and power of work, and relax their 
moral fibre. They undermine their force, fortitude and 
endurance, and leave them too weak to resist the inroads 
of disease and to keep a position in^thte race of priority, or 
to prevent their own material dov^oifall and ruin. We may 
adhere within the limits of reason to our ancient Sdstras, 
and yet try to bring ourselves into line with physical kiws, 
which are, after all, of paramount importanoe. 

Instead ‘then of cramming the minds of st«dents with 
information of no practical utility,- such as the more useless 
parts of geography, we might give them a fair knowledge 
of the first principles of health and sanitation. Such in- 
struction would be by far the most effective agent for pro- 
moting both hygienic and other reforms. It would also 
make the difficult problem of sanitation in India easy to 
solve. The great stumbling block of sanitation in India even 
more than poverty is the passive unwillingness of the people, 
and the whole root of that unwillingness is ignorance. To 
force sanitation on an unwilling people is beyond the power 
of rulers and beyond the power of men. The strength of 
accumulated inertia must in the end bafiie thg most actively 
benevolent government, for against ignorance the gods 
themselves fight in vain. Some knowledge of Science would 
go a great way to remove the difficulty. It is not enough 
to teU people that sanitation is good; they must be conscious 
of it as a part of their own knowledge. 

There is one subject of considerable importance which. 
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from time to time, seems to attract attention: the desirability 
of iifr^estigating and encouraging Indian Medicine. This is 
a subject in which I have myself taken interest. In Medicine, 
as in olher branches, it has always been my desire that our 
people should know what progress our ancestors had made, 
and test it in the light of modern knowledge. It is always 
a pity when old customs and arts are abandoned, not after 
reasoned consideration, but because it is fashionable to 
abandon them. At the*same time it would be a great folly 
to cling to the past when it is in conflict with Science and 
utility, merely because it is the past. Medicine is a depart- 
ment in which life and health are at stake, and the physician 
should feel firm ground beneath him, not following where 
his fancy leads, but resorting to such remedies as are ap- 
proved to be the best. Whatever is good in our knowledge 
we should try to preserve, but from reason and Science, not 
from tradition and sentiment. 

It therefore seems to me the wisest expedient for the pre- 
servation of the Indian system to give scholarships for its 
study to those who have studied and taken degrees in 
Western Medicine, so that they may be able to compare and 
use what is good in both systems. This would be better than 
merely encouraging men who are not in a position to ex- 
amine the soundness of the Indian s^ystem by scientific tests. 

In the domain of pharmacology a great deal more should 
be done towards finding out the qualities of Indian drugs 
and ascertaining how far they can be utilised. I once 
offered a Chair to this college with this object, but nothing 
much came of it. If the use of these drugs were once based 
on competent scientific knowledge, and with an eye on our 
climate and constitution, the necessity of preparation on 
a large scale might open a new source of industry. 
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Some of you will soon be practising as physicians. To 
these I would address a few words of advice. In the illat- 
ions, the almost fiduciary relations between a doctor and 
his clients, the gifts which have always helped to secure and 
keep a large practice are sympathy and engaging manners. 
The old Indian doctors used to recite mantras when ad- 
mimstering a medicine. Now that the ignorance and spirit 
of faith to which this simple method of commanding con- 
fidence addressed itself is dying oiTt, 'sympathy and good 
manners must be your mantras. Cultivate, therefore, a 
spirit of sympathy; let your manners please and command 
confidence. Yet, though tact and consideration are so»im- 
portant, they must not be given importance»at the cost of 
injury to die patient. Popularity with the patient must be 
subordinated to his real welfare, A physician must above all 
have firmness and the courage of his convictions. He should 
not be swayed by vague and baseless considerations which 
have nothing to do with the application of his science. If 
he is, he is acting in a manner derogatory to his profession. 

An Indian doctor ought also to pay special attention to 
the food of invalids. He should know the diet of all the 
classes of patients he is likely to come across. Ignorance 
in this particular sometimes leads to improper directions 
being given. But nursing and food are such large and im- 
portant questions that I cannot dwell on them here. I will 
only say that doctors might exact a great deg,! more atten- 
tion than they do for those in attendance on the sick. For 
those who attend on the sick are usually so ignorant that 
their well-meant kindness often proves no kindness at all, 
but rather poison to the patient. Neglect in some trifles 
also often leads to serious results. The profession you will 
embrace is a great, benevolent and worthy one, and I trust 
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you will embrace it worthily and pursue it thoroughly. We 
canhot, as in Europe, have specialists and separate hospitals 
for different diseases; still it is the duty of every one to try 
to mitigate human suffering; and a great deal can be done 
in this direction both by private individuals and by public 
bodies. ^ 

Instances may be pointed out in earlier Indian history 
of Indian kings and emperors providing dispensaries and 
other medical assistance to their subjects. But I doubt 
whether any one can point out any such prince who has 
systematically provided dispensaries, hospitals, and various 
meSiods of bringing medical aid home to the doors of the 
greatest possible number of people. It is in Europe that 
this has firfi; been done, mainly by the humane' enterprise 
of private charity. Let us gratefully remember that the 
British Government has been the first Government to bring 
it into India, and again, the first Government which has 
recognised the provision of medical aid as a duty of the 
State. And let us hope that it will establish a yet further 
claim to the gratitude of the country by continuing to 
develop this wise and benevolent policy in the increase of 
medical aid and sanitation in the villages and in the larger 
supply of doctors, trained muses, and midwives. Let me 
also suggest the establishment of an, institution for imparting 
a fair knowledge of the Western science of medicine in 
addition to their own to Vaidyas, Hakims, and similar classes, 
who are often the only sort of medical practitioners within 
reach of the poorer people. Although we cannot expect 
firom these the same knowledge as from graduates, they 
should have at least some acquaintance with the English 
language, otherwise they will not be able to add to the 
knowledge imparted to them by studying the most recent 
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developments in the only medium where they are to be 
found, the languages of Europe. Practitioners so instructed 
in a State institution, and commanding confidence by the 
possession of State certificates or diplomas, would honour- 
ably fill up a large field now supplied only with unscientific 
practitioners. Such practitioners would round-olF the 
mecJical system of the country. 

The native Indian States have followed the example set 
them, often to an extent not realised 'outside. In Baroda, 
for instance, it has been introduced with a yet further modi- 
fication. Municipal taxation has not been imposed as yet, 
and let us hope circumstances will allow us long to continue 
that happy exemption; yet almost every town of a popula- 
tion of 7000 and more is provided with a dis^fensary, the 
total number already reaching fifty-one. There is also a 
system of towm and village sanitation, in the former case 
with carefully worked out rules and regulations and with 
elected members in control thereof These may admit of 
improvement in increased effectiveness of working; but the 
means have been provided and a beginning made. Nor 
have I any doubt that other States have also made some 
such advance. 

The organisation of such a system makes it necessary to 
employ more and more graduates educated in colleges such 
as yours. The welfare of the Grant Medital College is, 
therefore, a matter of interest to us all. Let \is hope that it 
wiU go on flourishing, will steadily increase its register of 
students and increase its staff without finding it necessary 
or expedient to restrict its numbers as has been the case in 
Poona. This is a case which I cannot let pass without a word 
of regret, for of such colleges we have much need in India. 
At the same time the cry for technical education may be 
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pushed too far. This country has stood and will long con- 
tinue to stand for the cultivation of the mind. We have not 
progressed so far that we can aflford to follow the example of 
France which is now tending to assign a predominant place 
to technical and industrial education. We should rather 
follow America, a great and growing commercial nation, 
which yet combines the two branches of study, while* still 
assigning a large place to the elder. To perfect and extend 
the mental training 'oflhe nation through compulsory uni- 
versal education is the prior and more urgent need. And 
I must add, though it may sound irrelevant here, a still 
mo3pe urgent and primal need is that of more and better 
food which goes to build up the tissues and parts of our body. 

To returss from this digression, you must not inaagine that 
it is merely from selfish motives that I take interest in this 
college. However we may be divided by geographical 
circumstances or administrative divisions, yet our customs, 
traditions, aspirations, and the forces that mould our 
character and fortune are really the same. Above all, what- 
ever occasional mists such as trifling racial jealousies may 
obscure it, the clear view that our future material progress 
is so interwoven as to be all of one piece renders these 
divisions of little importance. Whatever tends to the im- 
provement or advantage of one _ part of the community 
must profoundly affect and therefore interest another. 
Through thi§j nobler sympathy the education bestowed by 
this college on my own countrymen must interest me in its 
favour quite apart from any advantage to myself as the ruler 
of my State. 

In expressing my good wishes for the college and compli- 
ments to the Principal and Staff on its excellent manage- 
ment, I feel I am not expressing my own feelings alone. That 
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Doctor Hatch and his assistants have deserved well of the 
public by conscientious painstaking energy and ability 
beyond the ordinary is the universal opinion which any 
mention of them elicits in all well-informed quarters* And 
I mention this because I feel that there is no greater reward 
or inspiring encouragement to a public servant than to find 
his labours appreciated by those for whom he works. 

I should have liked to add a few observations on the in- 
fluences of Government on health aiM longevity which are 
very considerable, as well as on a few other points; but I 
have already exceeded due measure in the length of my 
remarks, and I wiU not tax your attention further, if I 
have said so much it was from a strong desire»to suggest to 
you what opportunities lie before you. By labour, both 
theoretical and practical, in your own department and 
profession you may add fame to our university, improve 
your country, and ennoble yourselves. You may in your 
own lives justify the dictum of the poet: 

“The path of duty is the way to glory”. 

In proposing a vote of th anks to the Maharaja, Dr T. B. Nariman 
said that His Highness, who was one of the most enlightened, 
broad-minded and public-spirited native princes of India, had laid 
them under a deep obligation not only by coming aU the way from 
Baroda for the purpose of presiding at this distribution of prizes, 
but also for the impressive and scientific discourse lie had delivered 
that evening. He had laid them under further oblig^on by making 
the institution handsome donations, showing his real and sustained 
interest in the college in which a few years previously he had en- 
dowed a Chair of Pharmacology. The speaker hoped and trusted 
that the worthy example set by His Highness would be followed 
by many of the princes of the Indian States of Western India 
(Applause), especially seeing that the advantages of such endow- 
ments were reciprocsd. He was proud -to claim His Highness as the 
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ruler of the place where he was born, Navsari, very properly de- 
scribed as the ‘‘Paradise of Gujarat ”3 which had produced men 
like the first Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy*, Mr Dadabhai Naorojif , 
Mr J. N. Tata J and others who had made their mark in the history 
of the Indian Empire. He hoped that besides making ample pro- 
vision for the advancement and welfare of his own subjects, His 
Highness would be pleased to continue to extend his philanthropy 
to such deserving institutions as the Grant Medical College. (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) The vote of thanks having been seconded 
by Lieut.-GoL H. P. Dimmock, the Maharaja was garlanded by 
a lady student of the college, and the proceedings therewith ended. 


XVIII 

On the i7th.pf April 1901 the Grantha Sampadak Mandali, with 
which was associated the Sahavicharini Sabha, both societies for the 
promotion of literature, celebrated their fifth anniversary in the 
Laxmi Vilas Palace under the personal auspices of the Maharaja, 
who had shown his appreciation of efforts in the cause of the Indian 
vernaculars. The special interest in this direction, which he had 
indicated in a speech made after his recent return from Europe, 
encouraged these bodies to approach His Highness with a request 
to associate his name with this valuable organisation. The pro- 
ceedings were opened by Mr Shankar Moro Ranade, who referred 
to the growing importance and popularity of the associations. He 
said that they were growing to be representative not only of Baroda 
as the centre of local operations, but of the whole of the people of 
Maharashtra. To corroborate this he aUuded to letters from dis- 
tinguished outsiders, such as Sir Balchandra Krishna and Mr M, 
R. Bodas, regretting their inability to be present, but heartily sym- 

* Sir Jamse^ee Jeejeebhoy, ist Baronet; a prominent Parsi philanthropist of 
Bombay. 

t Dadabhai Naoroji, an eminent Parsi social reformer and publicist, for a 
short time Dewan of Baroda, who in x 88 7 became a Member of Parliament, 
being the first Indian to do so. 

% Jamsetji Nasarwanji Tata, bom at Navsari, founder of the great mercantile 
firm of Tata & Go.; a Parsi merchant prince and philanthropist of Bombay. 
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pathising with the aims and objects of the movement. These facts, 
combined with those of the patronage of men like the late^Mr 
Ranade and of the large body of members scattered all over India^ 
showed clearly the progress and strength of the associations a& forms 
of national ser\dce and usefulness. After these introductory remarks, 
Shrimant Sampatrao Gaekwad, brother of His Highness, read the 
Report of the Mandali. This was followed by a lecture by Mr R. 
M. Kelkar showing the close relation between national literature 
and national character. He pointed out how in the past literature 
had conspicuously expressed the national character. He main- 
tained that in spite of the difficulties which had beset its wide dis- 
tribution, literature had been growing steadily in volume and variety 
• until it suffered in the eclipse of all national glory in the political 
catastrophes of the pre-British era. In ancient times works Had 
been produced in abundance even on technical anck trite subjects. 
In a materially altered form after the commencement of the British 
era, literary activity had been resumed, as the art of printing was 
introduced at that time. His Highness made a short reply to the 
suggestions of the various speakers: 

GENTLEMEN, — ^The history of the growth of languages dead 
and living and their literatures would open up the lines on 
which you should pursue your work. The art of printing has 
given a great stimulus to the growth of literature, and thanks 
largely to the British regime^ you have printing in India in 
abundance to-day. There is an intimate relation between 
the different stages of a i^ation^s life and the production of 
original literature and literary criticism. We have indeed 
passed through bright eras of evolution, but ^ totally new 
sphere confronts us to-day. In the old days literature rose 
and grew according to the conditions and the tastes and 
standard of knowledge then prevailing. In the days of the 
past Maharajas, works of their own taste were liberally 
patronised. But in these days we have a very large and 
diverse public to serve. 
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Classifying the component orders of society we might 
regS.rd them as (i) the members of learned professions, 
(2) princes and noblemen, (3) traders, and (4) peasants 
and the lower classes. In spite of poverty or limited means 
many of the first class might do more work. All the other 
classes depend upon them, the educated class, for the enjoy- 
ment of knowledge. Theirs is the chief responsibility.* The 
traders and peasants ought to be taught to appreciate know- 
ledge. Princes and 'fclfiefs, ‘though in olden days the main 
patrons of learning and also the principal consumers of 
literary productions, are frequently to-day not on the same 
hi gh level. The education of many is faulty and therefore 
they fail to ^alue the need of literary expansion. Before 
their education is altered it is unfair to condemn them in- 
discriminately. 

I have tried my best to assist you, but you ought also to 
endeavour to secure the patronage of other princes and 
chiefs. I wish you would make clear this point in your plan 
of campaign. As to the works to be produced, you should 
keep definitely in view the utility and actual demand for 
a work. The different orders, including the traders and 
peasants, should be induced to look to knowledge by being 
served with works having an appeal to their own respective 
interests. If you keep these things^clearly in your mind and 
try to realise them your object is assured, and I shall ever 
feel glad to Ijiielp you and associate with you in your cause. 
In connection with to-day’s assembly I propose to set apart 
a sum of money in your cause in the name of Raja Fatehsinh- 
rao* who is to leave for England in a short time. 

* His Highness’ first son, who died in 1908. 
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The Trustees of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh 
presented an Address to the Maharaja on the 2nd of Jhly igoi anH 
he naade a short speech in reply. 

GENTLEMEN, — I thank you very much for the kind and 
cordial reception you have accorded me to-day. It has 
given me very great pleasure to visit your valuable institut- 
ion. I am especially glad to note, in the Address you have 
just read, your keen appreciation of that most important 
principle in education, namely, the combination in just 
proportions of physical and intellectual training. 

Gentlemen, your efforts show that you have embarked 
upon the right path for the advancement of “your com- 
munity. Education is the basis of all reforms, and is the 
only way of salvation from our present condition. 

I very much regret that want of time compels me to be 
brief, and prevents me from giving fuU expression to the 
various sentiments that are uppermost in my mind at this 
moment. Though this is my first visit to the college, let me 
assure you. Gentlemen, that it will not be my last. I hope 
to come and acquaint myself with you more intimately, 
with greater leisure than I have to-day. Moreover, I will 
ask you to remember that I take deep interest in under- 
takings like yours, whether I am in Baroda or elsewhere. 

Boys of this famous college, I trust you ]q|OW well why 
you are here and what you have to leam by being here. 
You must remember whose descendants you are and what 
your forefathers have done, not only in India but outside of 
it in Asia, Africa and Europe. You must have read the 
history of the great deeds your forefathers once achieved; 
if not, I would exhort you to study it carefully. I know you 
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have many valuable histories written by your own people. 
PeKonally I take great interest in the study of history, for 
the lessons it teaches are of immense value. Your historical 
records have immortalised the high deeds of courage and 
valour which secured for their authors both an Empire and 
the spread of their religion. Those battles were indeed fierce 
and strenuous contests. 

But living though we are at the distance of centuries from 
those great men, do*not ^suppose, worthy descendants of 
worthy fathers, that you have not also as terrible contests 
before you even at the present day. The enemies have 
chginged, and our weapons too have changed with them; 
and with the^changes has arisen a greater need for vigilance 
and care.c Your present enemy is more barbarous and 
persistent; it is ignorance. If you but succeed in conquering 
ignorance, I am sure you will not fail to make a mark on 
the times, though different from that left by your ancestors. 
For ignorance is an enemy with whom it is most difficult to 
contend; and victory obtained over this powerful foe is 
more glorious than the blood-stained conquests of your 
forefathers. The best weapon you can employ to-day is 
union. For union is strength. If our present times have to 
teach us any lesson, it is this. 

The days of isolation have gone. We must look upon each 
other as friends and supporters, as part and parcel of the 
same fabric. for myself, I make no distinction between 
my community and yours, and feel that I am as much a 
member of the latter as of the former. As such I feel strongly 
that our salvation lies in our common efforts to educate our 
brothers. 

I shall take an abiding interest in the welfare of this in- 
stitution and shall always be anxious to watch the successful 
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career of any member of this college whose education and 
culture have grown from the seeds sown in it. You Itave 
the best guide in the person of your worthy Principal, 
Mr Morison, and you will never err if you follow *in his 
footsteps faithfully and courageously. 

I again thank you for your kind words and I assure you 
of my full sympathy. 


XX 

His HKghness visited the Victoria High School, Dewas, on the gth 
of August I go I and made the following reply to an Address which 
was there presented to him. 

GENTLEMEN AND PUPILS, — ^Allow me to thank you cordially 
for the hearty welcome you have given me. 

That education is the key to all human progress and 
happiness is, as you say, an oft-repeated truism, but I think 
it cannot be repeated too often, particularly in this country 
where ignorance is so great. Something has been done in 
British India and the Indian States for the cause of learning ; 
but on comparison you will find that the money we spend 
for its spread is too little and compares most unfavourably 
with what prevails in the advanced countries of the world. 
In several countries in Europe, a great percentage of the 
revenues of the State is devoted to this puq)ose. I cannot 
see any reason why India should not spen^jj on this very 
desirable object a great deal more than it does at present. 

Education not only improves the mind, but enables us 
to perceive where our true interest lies. Without education 
no solid progress can be made, and without it no lasting 
progress can be maintained. The need of progress is so great 
in this backward country of ours that to neglect or to 
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restrict the spread of knowledge is positively to prevent the 
coiHitry from going ahead. 

I have so much faith in education that I have tried and 
shall ever try to promote its spread to the best of my ability 
and power. Allow me to remind you that mere reading and 
writing, mere knowing of books, and being able to argue 
well do not constitute true education. The endeavours of 
an educated man ought to be to bring into practical life the 
high and noble principles he may have learnt both in and 
out of school. We may not be able to carry out all these 
principles; but we should make very earnest endeavours to 
do;so. 

I know there are several defects in our present educational 
system. One of the greatest defects I have noticed is that it 
does not sufficiently encourage and develop original thought 
and research. It fails to develop earnestness of purpose and 
a spirit of self-sacrifice. These imperfections are not beyond 
correction; and some benevolent persons might raise the 
question and persuade the powers that be to set them right. 

You are aware how difficult it is to make a Government 
view a subject as we would desire it to do; still more difficult 
is it to persuade it to take practical steps for improvements. 
These difficulties are intensified and enhanced when a 
Government is far removed from its people, allows them no 
representation,, and permits no appreciable decentralisation 
but concentrates all the administrative control in its own 
hands. 

There is, however, another kind of government in which 
all of us individually have some share of control. I refer to 
the government of self and of our family. If each of us tries 
within our limited means to remove the shortcomings we 
find in ourselves and in the members of our families, if we 
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cultivate a high sense of duty and other noble qualities, and 
thus set an example to others, we shall cumulatively be 
doing a great deal to promote the interests of our country. 

Though each of us can do this to a great extent, still there 
are none better situated to accomplish this object than men 
who follow the sacred and responsible profession of teaching. 
I shall not here go into the theory and practice of education; 
but I hope to be pardoned if I say to the teachers that every 
one of them must set a high ideal befSre himself to which he 
should aspire to bring up every one of his pupils. A teacher 
without ambition, without knowledge of his profession, and 
without fervent love for his country can do but little for^he 
pliant and malleable mind that is placed before him in the 
person of his pupil. You have a hard and arduous duty 
before you; and I wish you success in the performance of 
your sacred task. Let me hope that your labours will be 
crowned with such success as to make the careers of your 
students a matter of complete satisfaction to yourselves, to 
them and to the country at large. 

You, students, must not think that your success will 
depend solely upon the endeavours of your teachers. Let 
me tell you that no amount of teaching can bear good fruit 
unless the person taught pays attention to, and assimilates, 
all that is imparted to him. You must always ask the why 
and wherefore of everylling that comes in* your way and 
within your experience. Try to judge for yourselves, and 
cultivate a feeling of sensible self-confidence. Without it 
you will find it very hard in fife to CEirry out anything with 
courage and determination. 

You have paid me more compliments than I think I de- 
serve; but I shall test their sincerity by the nature of your 
own lives in the future. I hope you will be men of character. 
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of moral courage, straightforward conduct, and of generous 
disposition. I ask you to love your fellow-men as much as 
yourselves and try to help the poor and the ignorant to the 
utmolt of your power. Above all be patriotic, with the 
advancement of your country nearest your hearts. Patriot- 
ism is the patronage of wider interests. 

You refer in your Address to the education of my children, 
and the happy beginning my eldest son has made in his 
scholastic career. This mention puts me in mind of many 
thoughts about the education of our princes. I am anxious 
that the task I have begun should be kept up and even im- 
pr<?ved after I have laid down the reins of Government. 
In order to make sure of this I am trying to give my children 
such education as I myself have not had. In many direct- 
ions we see that the progress of our country is not as steady 
and as rapid as it should be; and if I were to attempt to 
mention here all the causes, I should be taking too great an 
advantage of your patience and kindness, which I do not 
propose to do. I will satisfy myself by pointing out to you 
that one of the reasons of our uneven progress is the lack of 
a sound education in our princes and nobility. 

Is there any wonder that we do not understand our 
interests, the interests of good government, and of society, 
in the absence of good education? On a dispassionate con- 
sideration you* will find that imder the educational system 
as it exists at present, it is but natural that the great majority 
of Indian princes should fall short of the earnest ex- 
pectations of their friends and their countrymen. Standards 
are set up beyond their means and their education; and then 
we feel chagrined and disappointed if they do not come up 
to our ideal. If we honestly wish that they should do better, 
no amount of advice, none of the leading strings and none 
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of the inopportune and ill-suited constitutional restrictions 
can achieve as much untarnished success as proper culture 
and education. 

Let us hope that these young men, who are present here, 
will be so instructed and trained as to make their own 
career a success and a source of satisfaction and pride to 
their’families, subjects and fiiends. Before concluding allow 
me to thank you once again for your courtesy and good 
wishes. 


XXI 

In 1902 while on a visit to Madras the Gujarati community there 
on the 2nd of September presented an Address to BHs Highness, 
who in the course of his reply said: * 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I have been so much occupied 
the whole day that I am hardly in a position to be able to 
reply to your exhaustive, complimentary and flattering 
Address. I will, however, express the feelings which are 
uppermost in my mind. I am not attempting to answer 
your Address in detail, but merely giving a general statement 
in reply to the sentiments addressed to me. It is a matter of 
great gratification to me to learn that the Gujarati com- 
munity has been able to get on so well in Madras among 
a people who are so intelligent and whose manners and 
customs, so far as my experience goes, are not very different 
firom your own. It is a matter of still greater j^leasure to me 
to be able to hear from the lips of my own people that they 
are getting on so weU, because this is a fact which is very 
seldom told to rulers and princes by their people. They are 
often accustomed to hear complaints, but it is left to the lot 
of few to get a report which is so favourable and encouraging. 

I congratulate you on the fact that you are satisfied with 
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your positions in life and I hope that the community will 
coiftinue to prosper and grow. In our ^dstras there are 
hardly any points on which advice is not given to us, and 
traded one of the most important points referred to in the 
^dstras. The whole community in India is divided into four 
classes and the Vaishyas or the trading class occupy the third 
place, I am not a person who believes in such traditions. 
There is no class that can ultimately be called lower or 
higher than another. 'The 'trading classes have to bring to 
bear upon their countrymen the truth that in everything 
the quality of honesty is the best policy in all their dealings. 

I would like to touch upon some of the points alluded to 
in the Addr^s. With regard to the railway extension from 
Baroda tOcSojitra, I have just ordered my Secretary to give 
his best attention to the matter, but beyond this I have not 
been able to decide anything definitely and can only assure 
you that it will be my earnest endeavour to meet with all 
your wants so far as it lies in my power. It is a matter of 
great credit to you that you have started a Gujarati school, 
maintained it at your own cost and taken steps to address 
the University in order that the same shall be recognised. 
This fact bears testimony to your enterprise and patriotism, 
I have already spoken to my Secretary about the matter 
and it will be further considered by myself in due course. 

XXII 

On the 3rd of l^eptember 1902 the Maharaja paid a visit to Pachay- 
appa’s College, Madras. Before leaving he addressed a few remarks 
to those present in the following terms : 

SENIOR TRUSTEE, STUDENTS AND GENTLEMEN, — It WaS with 

rather a surprise that I was told by my friend who was 
driving with me that I was expected to address a few words 
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to you. You can well understand how difficult it is for a 
person to be able to say words appropriate for the occas’ion 
on the spur of the moment. If my remarks happen to be 
inappropriate, you will excuse me, seeing I was not at all 
prepared to address to you words of any great gravity. 

You are at present in a very important stage of your life. 
Stages of life have been divided by Shakespeare into seven, 
and yours is one of the most important, for if it is fulfilled 
to the best of your ability you ma^ rest assured of your 
success hereafter. In every line of life we are all students — 
. some have to go to regular schools, others have to learn in 
their offices, some in failure and some in success. In ev#ry 
moment of our life we are studying something end it would 
be a great mistake for any individual to think that the life 
of the student is over when he has attained a certain age 
or a certain success in life. 

I would like to say a few words concerning matters which, 
according to my experience, are of great importance. What- 
ever you are taught, whether small or great, trivial or im- 
portant, pay your utmost attention to it. Whatever you 
now consider to be trivial may one day appear to you to be 
important, and the day may come when the trifles wiU be 
of great benefit and interest to you. To illustrate my point : 
if you learn to write fe^jrly weU with proper stops and 
commas and other punctuation marks, you will be able to 
give your meaning with clearness and lucidity to your 
readers. You can multiply such instances and I am sure 
some of you, who are sufficiently advanced in age, must have 
realised the importance of studying even the apparently 
insignificant. 

India is a country which is beset with peculiar difficulties 
and has aims to fulfil which require no common study. All 
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of you represent the generation that will occupy sooner or 
latSr an important stage in our Indian society. It is your 
duty and your responsible task to make efforts yourselves 
in order to carry out that task to as great a success as possible. 
Let us hope that some of you, if not all, will exhibit energy 
and talent, and that a day will come when fellow-citizens 
or any superior in wealth may be pleased to honour "them 
by having their statues erected, or their pictures or other 
likenesses hung up," like tfiose which we see on the walls 
here, to serve as an example for generations to come. 

I will address to you only a few words of advice. I should 
ad«ise you to be gentle to your fellow-men, love truth, and 
love your religion, and love your country; and if you fail — 
which I hope will never be the case — ^someone will honour 
you as a martyr if not in this generation, then in one which 
breathes a freer and a more liberal atmosphere. With these 
words, young men, let me wish you all brilliant and 
successful careers. (Cheers.) 

His Highness in thanking the Trustees said: 

SENIOR TRUSTEE AND GENTLEMEN, — Let me thank you over 
again for the kind words you have addressed to me in 
thanking me for taking the trouble of visiting this college. 
(Cheers.) Had I more time at my disposal, it would have 
given me infiidte pleasure and great delight to have seen 
the students m their respective classes. One cannot get an 
adequate idea of the institution by merely paying a visit. 
One needs to see the institution actually doing its work of 
imparting knowledge to the students. I would venture to 
say that the fotmder could have performed no greater 
service to the country nor have bestowed any greater 
benefit on his feUow-men, than by thus spending his money 
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on the cause of education. I think the first trustee must have 
fought a brilliant battle in obtaining the transference of a 
part, if not the major part, of the money firom the religious 
institution to the educational one. I hope some of you who 
are receiving the benefit of this liberal institution will, if you 
succeed in life and have good fortime, be prepared to return 
to it yoiu: mite, sending a portion of your earnings to it or 
starting similar institutions. A man is pledged to spend 
money for the society’s benefit ifihe hSs* earned it from the 
society in which he fives. The greatest idea of socialism, as 
.far as I know, is that a man who earns money from his 
fellow-men is not entided to its benefit alone; but he«is 
bound by morality to give it back in some shape or other 
for the good of his fellow-men. I believe that it»is a duty 
which we owe to m ankin d to do as much as we can to make 
others happy and in our owm fife set a model to the coming 
generation. 


xxni 

On the same day as the preceding, His Highness went to see the 
Institution of the Anjuman-i-Islam at Madras and in response to 
the words of welcome there given to him, said: 

COLONEL FORMBY AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ANJtTMAN, — It is 

•with a peculiar pleasure that I ■visit this institution. I ■will 
explain to you why it is a peculiar pleasure tojme. Muslims 
in India as soldiers have frequently come into contact with 
Sikhs and Marathas, not always as opposed to each other, 
but very often as friends supporting the same cause. (Cheers.) 
You will find that in many Indian States Muslims occupy 
very important positions, just as they do in Baroda. If you 
were to ■visit my capital city, you would find that many of 
the foremost noblemen there are Muslims. One of my 
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mixxisters was once a MusKm, Kazi Shahabuddin,* who 
hafl done a great deal for the adherents of his religion in the 
Bombay Presidency. Although I belong to the Hindu re- 
ligion, I take a great interest in the Muslims and my subjects 
who represent that faith. (Hear, hear.) Even on Id occa- 
sions I have to take part in their ceremonials, a custom not 
introduced by me but one which was in vogue in the ’times 
of my ancestors. It is with a peculiar consciousness and 
peculiar pleasure that I continue this practice, believing 
fully that it contains a modicum of wisdom which is of great 
value. 

-It is of great importance that we should love each other 
and should forget our little differences in order to enable 
us to promote the well-being of the country. We must each 
of us individually make some sacrifices in order to advance 
the good of the whole. We might differ in matters of religion 
and its tenets, but there are some principles in which 
Muslims, Hindus and Christians must all agree by common 
consent, and they are : be just and true, and do as much good 
as lies in your power to your fellow-countrymen. 

The Muslims were once as you know a most powerful race, 
not only in India but in a great portion of the world — ^in 
Africa and in Europe. Of course they did not know America, 
but in the portions of the world _in which they have lived 
they played a-part in the history of which every Muslim has 
occasion to be proud. Their soldiers at one time went as far 
as Budapesth; they showed their heroism in the plains of 
Arabia as well as in the plains of Egypt, If you visit those 
countries you will be struck with the eminence of their in- 
stitutions and buildings, which speak of their architectural 

* Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahabuddin, G.LE., Dewan of Baroda, September 
29th i882~July 31st 1886. 
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interests and ability as well as of their powers of governing. 
It is an unfortunate thing that a race like this, in these days 
of peace, should have sunk to a level which is anything but 
their natural one. (Cheers.) It ought, therefore, to be the 
duty of every intelligent citizen worthy of the name of 
Muslim to promote the well-being of the community as 
much ’as lies in his power. Allow me again to thank you 
for the honoxnr done to me in affording me this opportunity 
of visiting your institution. You have Iny sympathy, and 
you win receive a contribution as a mark of my interest in 
your endeavours. (Cheers.) 

XXIV 

Also on the 3rd of September the Maharaja went over the premises 
of the Madras Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

His Highness, replying to words of welcome, said that it 
was not possible for him just at the entrance to make any 
remarks about the institution itself. For thus, without look- 
ing over the various portions of it, he might say something 
inconsistent with the true state of things inside. The love 
and regard for animals is very much inculcated by Hindu 
religion and morality, and nobody practised it more than 
the Jains who formed a great part of the population of 
Gujarat. Not merely as a matter of sentimeirt but also of 
their religion they did their utmost to safeguzird ^e interests 
of dumb animals when they became helpless. Nothing had 
struck His Highness more powerfully while in England than 
the attention paid to animals and their injuries, although 
Englishmen were people who look at things from the 
utilitarian point of view and not as persons who are moved 
by sentiment and emotion as those living in a warmer 
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climate like that of India. His Highness was glad to hear 
that the citizens of Madras translated their sentiments into 
practical help for the poor animals. Promising that he 
would forward a contribution to the President of the 
Society, His Highness, after inspecting the various portions 
of the premises, was garlanded and left the place amidst 
cheers. 
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XXV 

THE REVIVAL OF INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

A Speech delivered by His Highness at the Opening of an In- 
dustrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad cai thejc^th of December 1902. 

GENTLEMEN, — If I hesitated to accept your invitation to 
preside at the opening of this Exhibition, the importance of 
the occasion must be my excuse. You called me to step iiito 
the breach, to face publicly the most tremendpus question 
of our times and to give you my solution of a p#oblem on 
which no two people agree, except that it is urgent. 

But I do not think that we realise how urgent it is. Famine, 
increasing poverty, widespread disease, all these bring home 
to us the fact that there is some radical weakness in our 
system and that something must be done to remedy it. But 
there is another and a larger aspect of the matter and that is 
that this economic problem is our last ordeal as a people. 
It is our last chance. Fail there and what can the future 
bring us? We can only grow poorer and weaker, more de- 
pendent on foreign help; we must watch our industrial 
freedom fall into extinction and drag out a miserable exist- 
ence as the hewers of wood and drawers of water to any 
foreign power which happens to be our master. Solve that 
problem and you have a great future before you, the future 
of a great people, worthy of your ancestors and of your old 
position among the nations. 

Two years ago I stood looking at the wonders of that 
^eat Exhibition at Paris which summed up in so striking 
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a manner the progress of a century in civilisation, industry 
and commerce. If I were asked what struck me most in that 
noble and artistic effort of a great nation, I should answer: 
the rnagnificent proportions and excellent management of 
the undertaking, so vast in conception and admirable in 
execution; the efficiency of the orderly and illuminating 
arrangement and careful accuracy of detail; and after that, 
the extraordinary ingenuity displayed in the educational 
section in methods' £nd apphances; and not only the in- 
genuity but the thoroughness of these methods, especially 
in the exhibits of Germany and America. But besides these 
two special exhibits, that which struck me most profoundly 
was the enormous difference between India and Europe 
to-day. Those vast haUs crowded with shining steel work, 
the fruits of the combined industry and genius of a dozen 
nations; the amazing richness of texture and delicacy of 
design in the products of those machines ; the vigorous life 
and aspiration which glowed in the Art, as well as the clear 
precision of the knowledge reflected in the Science; all this 
impressed me more than I can say. 

But beyond all this triumph of Man over Nature and her 
powers, one fact struck me with a curious emphasis — the 
enormous gulf which separates the European and the native 
of India in their ideas of comfort. There rose up before me 
the interior of a typical Indian home, and as I contrasted 
it with the tt^y surprising inventions around me, all devoted 
to that one object, refinement, our much-boasted simplicity 
seemed bare and meagre beyond description. I contrasted 
those empty rooms — ^without even a chair or a table — ^with 
the Ixoxury, the conveniences, which are the necessaries of a 
European cottage. My mind went back to the bazaar in my 
own city of Baroda, the craftsmen working at their old 
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isolated trades with the methods which have sufficed them 
for centuries without a change, the low irregular houses, *the 
dreamy life drifting between them, and then contrasted it 
all with this keen and merciless tide which was sweeping 
and eddying around me, drawing its needs firom a thousand 
machines like these and gathering its comforts from the four 
quarters of the globe. And with the contrast I had a vivid 
sense of the enormous gulf which we have to bridge over 
before India can be said to be on the same plane as the 
Emropean nations. 

And yet, I thought, there is a change coming over India. 
The appearance of our houses is being altered by the revolu- 
tion which is being made in their furniture. It is slow, for 
there are many who deplore it and speak of it in tones of 
regret as a process of denationalisation and a fall from 
simplicity to a burdensome and costly luxmy. But the 
change is rather in the direction in which the money is spent. 
Our fathers made up by opulence of material for the 
poverty of convenience. The futility of such regrets is shown 
by the fact that most of these eulogists of the past show in 
their own houses, even if only in a slight degree, the effects of 
the tendency which they deplore. I do not mean that we 
should dispense with simplicity; but let it be a wise modera- 
tion in the midst of plenty, not the fatalistic acceptance of 
poverty as a virtue in itself And there can be»no doubt that 
this tendency, which is now in its initial stage^will grow in 
strength with the course of years, tmtil with me necessary 
differences due to climate and other environments it brings 
us approximately near to the Western mode of living. 

But this mode is a rich and costiy mode; to maintain it 
requires easy circumstances and a large diffusion of wealth. 
A poor country cannot meet its demands. A country with- 
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out flourishing manufactures must always be a poor country. 
Tife future, therefore, imperatively claims this from us, that 
we shall cease to be a purely agricultural country and vindi- 
cate tor ourselves some place at least among commercial 
and manufacturing nations. Otherwise we shall only 
establish for ourselves the unhappiness of unsatisfied 
cravings and the benumbing eflfects of an ideal to which we 
can make no approach. The cravings must be there, they 
are inevitable and fesential to progress. To attempt to dis- 
courage them for political reasons or from social or religious 
conservatism is unjust and unwise and must eventually „ 
prove futile. The true policy is to provide that the cravings 
shall find me^ns of encouragement. In other words we have 
to encourage and assist the commercial development of the 
country and so put it on the only possible road to progress, 
opulence, and prosperity. 

There is a theory which affects to regard the races in- 
habiting the tropical and subtropical regions of the earth 
as disinherited by some mysterious law of Nature from all 
hope of originality, enterprise and leadership. These things 
belong to the temperate regions ; the tropics are to be for ever 
no more than the field for the energies of the superior races, 
to whom alone belong empire, civilisation, trade and manu- 
facture. We are to be restricted to a humble subordination, 
a servile imitation, and to the production of raw materials 
for their markets. At first sight there seems to be some 
justification for this theory in existing facts. Our trade is in 
European hands, our industries are for the most part not 
our own, our railways are built, owned and managed, by 
European energy and capital. The Government is European 
and it is from Europe that we imitate all that we call civil- 
isation. Our immobile and disorganised society compares 
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ill with the enlightened energy and cohesion of Europe; 
even at our best we seem to be only the hands that execiste, 
not the head that originates. 

Yet even if we accept this picture of ourselves withoht the 
necessary modifications, we need not accept this interpreta- 
tion of inherent inferiority. For my part I demur to any 
such hasty generalisation : yet however much of it be true 
be sure that there is no law of Nature which can prevent you 
from changing it. To suppose tKat any* nation can be shut 
out fi:'om the operation of the law of Evolution is utterly 
unscientific, and, in the light of history, absurd. 

Granted that originality among us is low, that enterpijse 
is deficient, and that leadership has passed out pf our hands ; 
is there in the first place no qualification to the eaitire truth 
of the assertion? And in the second, is this state of things due 
to immutable causes and therefore of old existence, or is it 
the result of recent and removable tendencies? It is true 
that such originality and power as we still possess has 
hitherto busied itself mostly in other paths than those of 
industry and the sciences which help industry. It has 
worked chiefly on the lines of Religion and Philosophy 
which have always been the characteristic bent of the 
national mind, continuing through Rammohan Ray, 
Dayanand Saraswati and Keshavchandra Sen, the long 
and unbroken line of great religious teachers from Gautama 
to Chaitanya and Kabir. It is true that teachings of fatalism 
and inactive detachment have depressed the •wtality of the 
people. Yet there is no reason to believe that this depression 
and this limitation are not removable and are constitutional. 

But it is not only in Religion that we were great. We had 
amongst us brave soldiers like Shivaji, Hyderali, Mahadji 
Scindia and Ranjitsingh. Can we not again claim to have 
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had an important share in the establishment of that mighty 
structure — the Indian Empire — erected indeed by the clear- 
sighted energy and practical genius of England, but on the 
foundations of Indian patience, Indian blood and Indian 
capital? 

It is not an insignificant symptom that, considering how 
recent and meagre is scientific education in India, we should 
be able to show at least some names that are familiar to 
European scientists; hot to speak of others enjoying a de- 
served reputation among ourselves. Small as these things 
may seem, they are yet enough to overthrow the theory of. 
constitutional incapacity. And if we consider classes rather 
than indivi4pals, can it be denied that the Parsis are an 
enterprising and industrially capable race? Or can it be 
doubted that the community which could produce a leader 
in industry and philanthropy like Mr Tata, will, as circum- 
stances improve, take a leading place in the commercial 
world? Or can enterprise and commercial capacity be denied 
to classes like the Bhatias, Khojas and the merchants of 
Sindh? When we have individuals and classes like these in 
our midst we may well enquire why it is that we stand so 
poorly in industry and commerce, without fearing that the 
answer, however ungratifying to our feelings, will lead us 
to despair. 

But if this theory of the inferiority of the tropical races be 
imtrue; if we find that in the past we had great men whose 
influence is with us even to-day; we must look for some 
other cause for the difference, and ask what it is that India 
has not to-day but which she had in that older stage of her 
history and which Europe has at the present day. We have 
not far to seek. It is obvious that it is the clear and practical 
examination of Life and Nature which men call Science, 
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and its application to the needs of Life which men call In- 
dustry, in which we are deficient and in which Europe excels. 
And if we question the past we learn that this is exactly 
what has not come down to us through the ages alon^ with 
our Religion and Philosophy. 

Our early history is scanty and, in many respects, un- 
certain, but no uncertainty, no scantiness can do away with 
the fact that this was once a great commercial people. We 
see a very wealthy nation with organised guilds of artisans, 
a flourishing inland commerce, a large export and import 
trade. We hear of busy and flourishing ports through which 
the manufactures of India flowed out to Europe, to AraJ)ia 
and Persia, and firom which, in those early tim^, we sent out 
our delicate cotton textures, our chintz and muslin, our silk 
cloth and silk thread, a fine quality of steel; indigo, sugar, 
spices and drugs; diamonds, ivory and gold. In return we 
received brass, tin and lead, coral, glass, antimony; woollen 
cloth and wines firom Italy, and also specie and bullion. 

All through the Middle Ages, our manufactures and 
industries were at a very high level. Every traveller attests 
the existence of large and flourishing towns (a sure index of 
industrial prosperity), and praises the skill and ingenuity 
of our workmen. It was on the Eastern trade that Venice 
built her greatness, for then we were indeed the “ Gktrgeous 
East”. Notice, that it is especially in the. manufactures 
which required deKcate work, originality of design, or in- 
stinctive taste that our products were famous f our carving, 
our inlaid work and our gossamer cloth. 

Coming now to the earlier part of the last centiuy, what 
do we find? The carrying trade had passed firom the Arabs 
to the East India Company and with it, too, the control of 
nearly all omr exports, especially those in indigo, iron and 
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steel, and the newly imported industries in tobacco, tea 
and coffee. But there was still a large body of trade in 
Indian hands; even then our manufactures held their own 
and were far superior to those of Europe; even then there 
were thousands of skilled artisans; and we supplied our 
own wants and exported enormous quantities of goods to 
other countries. Where, then, has all this trade gone and 
what has caused our decline ? 

The most obvious 'answer is, as I have said, the difference 
between Europe and India in industrial methods and ap- 
pliances. But this is not quite sufficient to explain it. A 
deeper examination of the facts at our disposal shows that 
the life had almost left Indian indusbry before Europe had 
brought her machines to any remarkable development, and 
long before those wonderful changes which the application 
of chemistry and electricity have more recently wrought in 
industry. Nor can we ascribe it to a superiority which 
England possessed in industrial and technical education, 
for at that time there was no such training and England has 
never relied on it for commercial capacity. If we go a little 
deeper into the matter we find that there is a further reason 
which does not depend on the natural working of economic 
laws but which is political in its nature, the result of the 
acquisition of political power by the East India Company 
and the absorption of India into the growing British Empire. 

As Mr Dutt shows in his able Economic History of British 
India, this political change had the gravest effect on our 
economic life. In the first place we had the economic policy 
of the East India Company which, so far as its export trade 
was concerned, accepted manufactures indeed, but paid 
an equal, if not greater, attention to raw materials. Even 
our internal trade was taken from us by the policy of the 
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East India Company; there were heavy transit duties on 
aU inland commerce and there were commercial Resid&its 
in every part of the Company’s possessions, who managed to 
control the work of the local artisans, and so thoroughly 
that outside their factories all manufacture came to an end. 

On this came the protective policy of the British Govern- 
ment* which, despite the powerful interests of the East 
India Company, crushed Indian manufactures by pro- 
hibitive duties. Then came die application of steam to 
manufacture. It is scarcely to be wondered at, if with all 
this against us at home and abroad, our manufactures de- 
clined and with the great advance in the improvement, in 
machinery and the initiation of a Free Trad# policy, this 
decline was hastened into ruin. • 

Moreover, a coxmtry not exporting manufactures is 
necessarily stagnant, and commercial progress and self- 
adaptability cease. Once the manufacturing superiority 
of India had been transferred to England, it was impossible 
for the weaker country to recover its position without some 
measure of protection. Not only was the struggle in itself 
unequal but the spectacle of a mighty commerce, over- 
shadowing and dominating ours, flooding our markets and 
taking away our produce for its own factories, induced a 
profound dejection, hopelessness and inertia among our 
people. Unable to react against that dominating force we 
came to believe that the inability was constitutional and 
inherent in ourselves; there is a tendency in fact to hypno- 
tise ourselves into apathy by continual repetition of the 
formula that Indians, as a race, are lacking in enterprise, 
deficient in business faculties, barren in organising power. 
If, therefore, I have dwelt upon our old manufactures and 
commerce and the way in which they were crushed, it is 
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not with the unprofitable object of airing an old grievance, 
but. in order to point out that there is no reason for this dis- 
couraging view of ourselves. We were a trading and manu- 
facturing country from ancient times down to the present 
century, and if our manufactures have fallen into decay, our 
commerce languished, it was under a burden which would 
have crushed the most flourishing industry of the' most 
energetic people. ^ 

Our weakness lids in this that we have for many years 
lain prostrate under a fictitious sense of our own helplessness 
and made no adequate attempt to react against our circum- 
stances. We have succumbed where we should have 
exhausted every possibility of resistance and remedy. We 
have allowed the home-keeping propensities and the out- 
of-date semi-religious prejudices, which have gathered 
round the institution of caste, to prevent us from choosing 
the line of activity most consonant with our abilities, or 
from seeking in other lands for fresh markets and the know- 
ledge of new industries. 

The restriction against foreign travel is one of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of commercial success and must 
be utterly swept away, if we are not to go on stagnating. It 
is a pity that communities like the Bhatias should be re- 
strained by an out-worn prejudice from going abroad and 
furthering that task of development for which they are so 
admirably fitted. The endeavours hitherto made have been, 
with few exceptions, sporadic, half-hearted and prematurely 
abandoned; and the support given to them by the public 
has been scanty, wanting in confidence and in personal and 
active interest. It is this state of things which must cease 
before we can hope to revive our own manufactures, to 
establish firmly and extend those which exist, and to set 
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on foot any new industries which our needs demand, and 
for which the conditions offer sufficient opportunity. THen 
India may again be what she was in the past and what she 
is so admirably fitted by nature to be, a self-sufiicing 
country; famous for artistic and useful industries. To raise 
her again to this should be the ideal of every patriotic 
citizeil. But in order that the ideal may be realised we need, 
first: knowledge of our possibilities, of the means and 
facilities necessary to success, and of the lines on which 
activity would be best repaid; and secondly: belief in our- 
selves and in each other so that our knowledge may not fail 
for want of co-operation. 

If we get these, if we realise the progress of Science and 
mechanical invention and resolutely part witi> old and 
antiquated methods of work, if we liberate ourselves fi:om 
hampering customs and superstitions, none of which are 
an essential part of our religion; if, instead of being dazed 
in imagination by the progress of Europe, we learn to 
examine it intelligently, and meet it with our own progress, 
there will be no reason for us to despair ; but if we fail in this 
we must not hope to occupy a place in the civilised and 
progressive world. 

To speak with any fullness on this subject is not possible 
within the short limit of time at my disposal. I shall, there- 
fore, pass lightly over a few salient points; for, the lines of 
activity open to us and calling for oiu energies are un- 
limited in their extent, variety and promise. This country 
is not poor in its resources, but may rather be said to be 
blessed by Nature in many respects; its mineral wealth is 
anything but contemptible; its soil produces valuable and 
useful products in great variety and abundance; the pro- 
vision of water power is also unstinted. We have an excess 
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of cheap labour and we have hereditary artisans who are 
qidck in hand and eye, and who only need to be properly 
trained to make them the equals, if not the superiors, of 
their rivals. If there are certain serious disadvantages and 
defects in its mineral wealth such as the inferiority of its coal 
supplies, and in its vegetable products, such as the greater 
coarseness of its cotton and the difficulty of growing the 
finest silk, yet so great is the advance Science has made that 
we need not despafr of meeting some of these difficulties at 
least in part. Nor is there any imperative necessity that we 
should always vie with other countries in producing the , 
v$ry best. If we utilise to the best advantage what Nature 
has given qs and advance in such manufactures as the 
country ir fitted for, we shall have done no inconsiderable 
task. What is required is greater knowledge, a more earnest 
endeavour of the Government towards improvement and 
the provision of facilities, and more serious activity on the 
part of the people to take advantage of such facilities as 
already exist. We need improvement in agriculture, and 
facilities in industries; for in a country like India, which 
produces or can produce the bulk of its own raw material, 
the agricultural question cannot be separated from the 
industrial. 

Improvement in agriculture is necessary to secure an 
increased quantity and improved quality of the produce of 
our fields. What Science can do for agriculture, the de- 
velopment of the beet-sugar industry and the improvement 
of cotton clearly show; and as sugar and cotton are two of 
the most important of our products and especially of our 
export trade, I wish to call your attention to what has been 
done by our rivals. 

Beet-sugar cultivation has been gradually developed by 
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careful selection of the best roots and the application of 
agricultural chemistry, until the percentage of sacchaftne 
has been doubled and trebled. Here is the remedy for 
Indian sugar. We must not be ashamed to borrofv our 
rivals’ tactics, but strive hard to get for example for our 
cane sugar the very best canes and take care to use nothing 
but the very best methods of cultivation and manufacture. 

The same is true of cotton. It is certain that the com- 
petition which Indian cotton hai^ to rncet will be much in- 
tensified in the near future; and our only hope of meeting 
it successfully is to improve our indigenous varieties up to 
a point at which they can hold their own. I believe tljat 
we can do this, but it demands the most patiejit researches 
and above aU that, when the best variety has been discovered, 
the cultivator will reaUy grow it. 

Science is our great hope, but there is one great obstacle 
to be overcome before Science can help us, and that is the 
ignorance and apathy which is the general condition of the 
agricultural classes at present. 

The failure of the old arts and crafts, and especially that 
of arms, has thrown vast numbers back on the soil, and these 
classes are neither intelligent nor progressive. Many old 
professions are dying out and while those, who should have 
followed them, go back to the land, many of these profess- 
ions are not such as to provide any hereditary capacity for 
agriculture. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if our 
Indian cultivators, despite their traditional skiff, are neither 
enterprising nor capable of undertaking improvements 
which demand considerable energy and foresight. Their 
methods, despite Dr Voelcker’s high encomiums, are back- 
ward, their resources are very limited, and their implements, 
though they may be those best suited to their narrow means 
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and small holdings, are old and economically wasteful. But 
their most serious drawback is their helplessness. There is 
a general complaint that the soil is deteriorating, but that 
they can do nothing to remedy it; and in times of scarcity 
and famine they seem incapable of doing anything to help 
themselves. This is a most serious question and one which 
demands all our attention. 

In the first place this deterioration of the soil is a very real 
danger. Do you know that the average product per acre has 
in some parts of the country diminished by 50 per cent, 
since the middle of the seventeenth century, when the Ain-i- 
AHari was compiled? Is it any wonder that the peasant 
grows poorer, or that his resources diminish? 

Our remedies must fall under two heads : ( i ) the improve- 
ment of methods, implements and general conditions ; and 
(2) education. 

In the first place attempts to introduce new implements 
have nearly all failed. Iron flails and threshing machines 
have been tried at one time or another, but the ryot will have 
none of them. At the same time this does not mean that the 
old implements are the best that the wit of man can devise, 
or that we are to suppose that past failure is conclusive. 

Another matter to which Government has given some 
attention has been cattle-breeding. The results so far 
have not been encouraging, though there are Government 
farms at Hissar and at Bhatgaum in Khandesh, and another 
called the Amrit Mahal, maintained by the Mysore Govern- 
ment, from which are derived certain superior breeds of 
cattle to be found in the Madras Presidency. 

Until we can get the co-operation of the people the results 
must be disappointing. Nevertheless, I think that there is 
a great deal of good work to be done on these lines and I am 
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of opinion that besides inaproving the breed of cattle much 
might be done in the way of encouraging the ryots to br^ed 
other stock, such as horses, mules, etc. It is a thousand pities 
that our Indian breeds of horses should be dying out and 
that there seems to be no sensible effort made to keep them 
alive. Perhaps the chief reason that Government breeding 
farms 'have failed is that they are too elaborate for the 
people in their present condition. I beheve that much might 
be done by reviving the old custom of Peeping sacred bulls 
in every village and taking care that the bulls supplied were 
the best that could be proctired. Much might be done if the 
cultivator could be persuaded to breed only from the beet 
animals. , 

Instead of helping ourselves we always depend upon 
Government; here is an instance where people can, with 
advantage, help themselves. To it I would add the planting 
of trees, which are of economic value, around the cultivators’ 
fields and the encouragement of the fibrous plants which 
are now articles of commerce. There is further the question 
of good drainage to relieve the bad effects of irrigation. 
A serious endeavour should be made to help the ryot to 
sow only the best seed and to pay some attention to the best 
rotation of crops. 

In a country Hke India, where the introduction of im- 
proved implements is so limited in its possibilities, and 
where everything depends upon the timeliness and suffici- 
ency of the annual rains, it is irrigation that mus * necessarily 
take the largest place in all plans of agricultural improve- 
ment. This importance of irrigation has been recognised by 
the successive rulers of this country from the times of the 
ancient Hindu kings. From the days of Asoka, and before 
him, the digging of weUs and tanks had been the subject 
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of royal edicts and one of the first religious duties of princes, 
zemindars and wealthy philanthropists. The number of small 
tanlq in ruins that one finds in the districts, the multitude 
of old wells that still exist round about Muslim capitals; 
■above all, the immense system of artificial reservoirs in the 
-Madras Presidency, bear testimony to the steady persistence 
<of this old tradition of administrative benevolence. In 
the Southern Presidency Acre are over 6000 tanks mainly 
of native origin, the magnitude of which will be best 
remembered when it is understood that the embankments 
measure over 30,000 miles with 300,000 separate masonry 
wlorks, and that these tanks irrigate over 34 lakhs of acres, 
an area almost equal to that irrigated by the entire system 
of the m^jor and minor works of the Madras Presidency. 
These works were getting out of repair in the troublous 
times of the eighteenth century, when general disorder and 
mal-administration, the usual concomitants of any violent 
change in the form of Government, prevailed in our 
country. When they occupied the country the British, with 
their characteristic administrative energy, not only put 
them in order but in many cases improved and enlarged 
them. They have brought, or kept under irrigation, an 
area of little less than 20,000,000 acres at the cost of forty- 
two crores of rupees ; and the work has been done with so 
much judgment and success that the works yield a profit 
of nearly 7„^per cent, and the produce raised equals 98 per 
cent, of the total capital outlay. Not content with this they 
are now undertaking to prepare and gradually execute a 
scheme of protective works which, when complete, should 
do much to insure the country against famine. The work 
in irrigation will always be one of the most splendid and 
irreproachable chapters in the history of British Rule. 
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The proposed extension of irrigation works would also 
offer to the capitalists of the country a very eligible field for 
the investment of their surplus savings. If the people only 
co-operate they would find irrigation projects a very profit- 
able channel for investment; and if they fail to take ad- 
vantage of the favourable opportunity, one need not be 
surprised if European capital is extensively employed in 
their development as has been dpne in the case of railways 
in India. I trust the Government on its part wiU also 
offer more than usual inducements to attract private Indian 
. capital in these profitable undertaikings. 

Besides great irrigation works there is another way In 
which much might be done to protect the country against 
the effects of drought, that is, by encouraging the digging 
of wells. This is a method well adapted for States which have 
no facilities for works on a grand scale. In my own terri- 
tories I have found that the advance of taccam, for this 
purpose, was a measure which the cultivator could under- 
stand, and, under the guidance of experienced ofiicers, one 
which worked well. At the same time large irrigation works 
have been commenced in various parts of the territory, and 
a survey is being made for the repair of old tanks and the 
utilisation of favourable spots for the storage of water. 

But it must not be forgptten that irrigation will not end 
aU our troubles. Indeed, unless it is accompanied by a 
considerable measure of intelligence and foresight, it brings 
others in its train, such as the debilitation of the soil. The 
remedy for this is, of course, the use of artificial manures 
which win restore to the soil some of the qualities that are 
removed from it by over-irrigation. Here we are at once 
faced by our usual want of foresight and ignorance of which 
I have already spoken. In face of the deterioration of the 
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soijj which I have mentioned as a widespread evil, widely- 
acknowledged, it is inconceivable to me that we should seek 
to enpourage the export of cotton-seeds on which so much 
of the efficiency of the simple manure, which we use here, 
in Gujarat, depends. Yet the value of this export has risen 
in one year from five to twenty lakhs of rupees, and it is 
certain that at this rate the cattle will have to go without it, 
and that their manure wilLbecome practically valueless. An 
artificial manure is, therefore, a crying necessity. 

Another point is the growth of deep-rooted grasses which 
can resist drought and so prevent the terrible mortality of. 
cattle which was so painfully marked in the late famine. We 
must follow 'die example of Australia in this matter and find 
indigenous deep-rooted grasses which we can plant system- 
atically on waste land, and then, when we are cursed with 
another season of drought, we shall have something to meet 
it with. 

Before we can hope that the ryot will try to employ 
measures which demand a high level of intelligence and 
scientific knowledge, we must awaken his curiosity and 
enlist his sympathy, which can only be done by a good 
system of general education. Without it our best endeavours 
are bound to fail. Government has established Agricultural 
Colleges and model farms in different parts of the country, 
but agriculture has been but little improved in consequence. 
Partly, I think, this is due to the vastness of the area and to 
the great variety of local conditions, for each district has its 
o-wn difficulties to meet and overcome. But the main reason 
for the failure is, I believe, the indifference and apathy of 
the people themselves. Another reason is the fact that these 
measures have come firom outside and not from the people. 
However imperfect our education may be, it is equally 
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lamentable that it hzs so far affected no more than 5 per 
cent, of the population of the country. Before any noticeaTale 
change can take place, there must be a general feeling among 
the people that improvement must be made and a desire to 
take advantage of the efforts of Government to help them. 
At present, they are more inclined to laugh at our attempts 
to aid* them than to help us by their advice and by showing 
us where their real difficulties lie, Their criticism, as a rule, 
is more destructive than educative. 

I have found it possible to do something to improve the 
more backward classes of cultivators by sending more in- 
telligent ryots to show them better methods of cultivatiosa; 
and the school for the Dhankas at Songadh hae been more 
or less successful. These measures only serve to 'raise the 
internal level of the lower agriculture up to the highest of 
our present system, while the problem is to raise the general 
level. Perhaps something might be done by agricultural 
associations which studied local requirements and popular- 
ised such improvements as admitted of practical application. 
But I believe the only change which would do much would 
be to induce a more intelligent and enterprising class to 
engage in agriculture. 

Over and above all this it is very important that our 
agriculturists should havq cottage industries or some work 
on which they can usefully engage themselves and the 
members of their family during the slack season of agri- 
culture. Such would be for the men, wood-carving and 
the making of toys; and for the women, needle work and 
embroidery. 

I do not think we should stop short at improving our raw 
materials ; I believe we might do much in the way of working 
them up. The annual review of the Trade of India published 
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by the Statistical Department of the Government of India 
teaches us some wholesome lessons, which it would be always 
useful to remember. They show the large number of objects 
for which we are at present dependent on foreign factories, 
but for which we have plenty of raw material at hand, and 
which, if we only avail ourselves of the latest scientific 
methods, we can ourselves manufacture. Our endeavour 
should be to reduce this d^endence upon foreign industries, 
and, where the necessary facilities do not exist for such 
manufactures at home, we should so improve the quality 
of our raw material as to enable it to hold its own in the 
fisreign market to which it is sent. The wheat, for instance, 
which we report at present is used for the manufacture 
of bread* in Europe, but it is scarcely fit to be turned 
to the many other uses to which it can be put unless it is 
much improved in quality. The same remarks apply to 
many of the most ordinary articles of daily use, such as 
paper, oils, leather, etc. The instance of leather is peculiarly 
noteworthy. We export the hides and the materials for 
tanrdng them, but that is not all. There is a cheaper and 
more efficient process of cleaning the hides in use in Europe, 
and the hides are exported to Europe to be cleaned there. 
Is it impossible for India to tan her own hides, in her own 
factories, with her own tanning jnaterials? Another point 
which seems inconceivable when the need for artificial 
manure is remembered, and that is, that we export bones 
in large quantities to be turned into bone-manure for the 
beet-fields of our rivals, and so for their sugar, which we so 
largely import. 

Glass again is an article of which we import a large 
quemtity every year, but which we might manufacture for 
ourselves. Last year we imported glass of the value of over 
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ninety laJchs of rupees. In 1887 I made some enquiries into 
the matter and found that there were raw materials 'in 
plenty for the manufacture not only of rough glass, but of 
glass of the finest quality. I was advised that it woulS not 
pay to establish a factory, but the reasons against success 
were not insuperable. I also made some enquiries into the 
possibility of manufacturing paper in Gujarat and dis- 
covered that there were abundant ^;aw materials of an 
excellent quality to be obtained here, and that this too was 
quite feasible. 

We have already some glass-blowing factories at Kapad- 
wanj and in the Panjab; paper mills in Bombay, Poona a^ad 
Bengal; leather taruieries in Madras, Cawnpoje and Bom- 
bay. It would be interesting to study the quantity and 
quality of these home products and to compare them with 
the articles imported firom abroad. We may thereby learn 
the difference and know how to remove their short-comings 
and extend their sale. Experience is the only path to know- 
ledge, comparison perfects it. Knowledge is the dominant 
factor in the spirit of the age and the basis of all refoim. 
I would suggest that, of the many manufactures which 
might be successful in India, it would be advisable to begin 
with those in vrhich there is a steady local demand, such as 
soap, candles, glass, furniture, pen-nibs, carpets, etc., and 
afterwards extend the field of our operations so as to include 
other and more elaborate articles. 

To enable us to take up these manufacture we need a 
system of industrial education, and for this we have to rely 
very largely on the assistance of Government. But we must 
remember that our position is not quite that of any Europ- 
ean country in this respect, and that our best model would 
probably be Japan. Now, Japan, when she aimed at general. 
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and particularly at industrial, progress, adopted three main 
lirihs on which her education was to run. These were, first 
to send a number of her young men abroad, and especially 
to Germany, for education; secondly to establish great 
colleges in Japan itself, the staff of which was at first com- 
posed of Europeans; and thirdly to employ the services of 
Europeans, in the initial stages of her manufactures, under 
whom her people wgre gradually trained in efficiency. 

Now I should like* ffist to call attention to the last of these, 
because I think that here we have the solution of a difficulty 
which has been met with in the case of some industries 
which have recently been started. I have heard complaints 
that the quality of the goods turned out was not satisfactory, 
and from what I heard, it seemed to me that perhaps the 
failure was due to the incompetence of the directors, or to 
some culpable laxness in their management, or to our 
having commenced the enterprise on too impracticable or 
ambitious a scale, or to our having lost sight of some essential 
conditions of success at the outset. Some industries may 
require European skill and supervision to pilot them through 
their initial stages, and a hasty attempt to dispense with it 
may lead to disappointing results. But there is another 
aspect to this apparent incompetence; we have to learn 
trustworthiness, a capacity for obedience, the art of manage- 
ment, accuracy, punctuzility, method and the sense of 
justice, and the only school which wiU teach us these is a 
position in which they are called out by use. To return to 
the first of the three points ; it is obviously impossible to send 
any very large proportion of our Indian youths abroad, 
though I think more might be done in this direction. I 
would appeal to Government and to our philanthropists to 
see if they cannot help us. 
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That which will help us most is a largely extended 
system of technical and general education, such as that’on 
which Germany has built her commercial greatness. It is 
of course impossible to imitate the German system exactly. 
But it is not impossible to provide ourseh^es with a system 
w'hich win meet our requirements. Though private in- 
di\idtials may do something in the matter, a satisfactory 
solution of the whole question must depend upon the sym- 
pathy and generosity of the Govemnient. I believe that 
Government could not give a greater boon than such an 
education, and I think I am voicing the feelings of the 
educated classes at large, when I say that we are confidant 
that we have not long to wait to see our rulers ^grapple with 
this problem, with their usual energy and decision. Mean- 
while we must start our factories as best we can, and do 
the best with our present circumstances. I do not overlook 
the fact that the odds against us are heavy and that our 
infant industries have to struggle from the start in an open 
market with long-established competitors. 

I am not afi-aid of being thought a heretic with regard to 
economics, if I say that I think w’e need Protection to enable 
our industries to reach their growth. The economic history 
of Germany and America shows that there is a stage in the 
growth of a nation when Protection is necessary. The laws 
of Political Economy are not inexorable jind must bend to 
the exigencies of time and place. Theories and doctrines, 
however plausible, cannot take precedence ^ plain and 
practical truths. It is true that Free Trade enables a country 
to procure at cheaper rates those articles that can be manu- 
factured more convenientiy in foreign lands, but this cheap- 
ness is dearly bought by the loss of industrial status, and the 
reduction of a whole people to a helpless proletariat. 
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National defence against alien industrial inroads is more 
important than the cheapness of a few articles. 

Protection, therefore, if only for a short time, is what we 
need*for our nascent manufactures; for some time must 
elapse before more perfect methods are naturalised in India 
and the standard of Indian workmanship attains the excel- 
lence of Europe. A high wall of tariffs has securfed to 
American manufacti^res the home market as an imdisputed 
field for their own development; and India, maimed, and 
helpless as she has been, may expect that relief from her 
beneficent Government. Government, like the climate and 
gOPgraphical conditions of a coxmtry, has a peculiar force 
of its own aryd must leave an indelible impress on the mould 
of the destinies of nations. It may as powerfully hamper, 
as promote, the moral and material development of the 
people entrusted to its care. If the Government were sup- 
ported by a more informed and intelligent public opinion 
and if the people, awakened to a sense of national life, were 
allowed and induced to take a livelier interest in their own 
concerns and if they worked in unison, they would conduce 
to mutual strength. Government is a matter of common- 
sense and compromise, and its aim should be to secure the 
legitimate interests of the people governed. 

But at the same time I would warn you against some 
false methods of encouraging industry, such as the move- 
ment to use no cloth not produced in the country. The idea 
is quite unsound so far as any economic results go; and the 
true remedy for any old industry which needs support is to 
study the market, find out what is wanted and improve the 
finish of the work and the design until an increasing de- 
mand shows that the right direction has been fotmd. This 
applies particularly to the artistic trades, such as wood- 
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camng and metal-work for which the country has been so 
famous and which it would be a pity to allow to diealtogethfer. 
Among other means of improvement, the education of 
women in decorative art would bring a fresh economic’ force 
into play; and as I ascertained by enquiries in London, 
made from a desire to find lucrative home industries for our 
women, and especially for widows, would prove extremely 
profitable, if the right steps were takjn. Tapestry, for in- 
stance, is a great women’s industry in Switzerland ; lacework, 
cretonne and embroidered cushions could all very well be 
done by women. Needlework is even now done in Gujarat 
homes, and if the designs and colourings are improved,it 
might be turned into an active industry, suppling our own 
wants, and possibly outside demands. Carpet-weaving also, 
which is now done in several of our jails, might be turned 
in the same way into a profitable home industry. The main 
thing is to study the market and not to pursue our own 
hobbies. It would be necessary to have agents in Europe, 
who would study Exuopean wants, consult professional men 
and get designs which could be executed in India. Some- 
thing of the sort is, I believe, done in the School of Arts in 
Madras. My enquiries in Paris convinced me that in the 
hands of capable persons this method would be both 
practicable and profitable. 

I would, however, direct your attention -more to the 
establishment of the larger industries involving an extensive 
use of machinery, for it is upon this that oxir economic future 
and any increase of our wealth depends. Before we have a 
large demand at home for the arts we must produce the 
wealth to support them, eind we shall never have that 
wealth until we have an economic system on a much 
broader basis than our present limited industry. With a 



little energy and the assistance of Government we can 
brfiaden this basis, and then we may look forward to a new 
lease of life for Indian art and Indian literature and for 
those’ industries which depend on leisure and wealth. 

I should like now to say a few words on the subject of the 
assistance which a Government can give in developing the 
resources of its territories. I have indicated a few w'ays in 
which I think Goveijiment can help economic development 
in the direction of ’education. To these I would add im- 
provements in the means of communication and the 
establishment of banks and other co-operative institutions. 
Il^can also encourage merchants and manufacturers by 
advances of^apital and by granting other facilities. 

Native States in India, seriously handicapped as they are 
by their Kmited means and scope and the want of trained 
men, though they cannot emulate their great exemplar, the 
British Government, seem to limit themselves, as yet, too 
much to the routine of administration, and might do more 
for the material and commercial development of the country. 
Granted freedom of action, and with proper endeavour, 
I am inclined to think that many States in Central India, 
Rajputana and elsewhere would be able to get even more 
treasure out of the bowels of the earth than Mysore and 
Hyderabad at present obtain. But Government help has 
its limits. 

My experience teaches me that it is very difficult for 
Gkjvemmen^ to provide industries for its people in the 
absence of a real business spirit amongst the people them- 
selves. It is very diflficult for so impersonal an entity as 
Government to get capable managers or to supervise its 
enterprises properly. I have tried various measures in my 
own State, but I am sorry to say that the results are (fis- 
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appointing. A sugar mill, a cotton mill and an ice factory 
were tried, but were not a success, A State fund for fhe 
advance of capital and other assistance to manufacturers 
also failed. I found that the managers were not sufficiently 
interested in the scheme and not impartial in the working of 
it. I am convinced, however, that the fault lay not with the 
industeies themselves but in the fact that they were State 
enterprises. 

I have also made an experiment in fechnical education. 
I founded an institution called the Kala-Bhavan with de- 
partments in dyeing and wea\'ing, carpentry and mechanical 
engineering, and with the object of diffusing technioel 
education I had branches of it set up in various parts of the 
Raj. The response among the people was so faint that after 
a time the institution had to be contracted within narrower 
limits. Until the means of the people and the material 
wealth of the country expand, there can be but little demand 
for the work which such institutes turn out. So far, the 
Kala-Bhavan has done but little beyond providing skilled 
dyers for Bombay mills; and until the people co-operate 
more earnestly its utility will not be recognised. Once more 
it is the prevailing ignorance which hampers every move- 
ment to help the people. They are sunk in a fatalistic apathy 
and do not care to learn how to help themselves. 

I have omitted to refer to the many endeavours made by 
other Indian States in the same direction, not because they 
are not worth mentioning. The wonderful Cauvery electric 
power scheme and the irrigation projects of the Mysore and 
Jaipur States, as well as the fine Technical School at Jai- 
pur, are indisputably entitled to a high rank in the record 
of such laudable work, I have to pass them over for want of 
time and adequate information of aU their details. 
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It is the general lack of education and intelligence which 
hampers us at every turn and has been our ruin. Once we 
can make education general we may hope for increased 
dexterity, an increased power of concentration, increased 
trustworthiness and quickness to discover new processes. 
We need these qualities in every class of Indian society. 
Education in England has diffused a spirit of self-reliance 
and a capacity for ioitiatjve; education in Germany aims 
at thorough knowledge, methodical application and exact 
learning; but education in India has hitherto aimed only 
at providing a certain amount of food for thought without 
ever touching the mental capacity or character. 

I do not think that the plea that our industries are poor 
for want of capital is one that can be sustained. We have 
more capital than we imagine to develop our resources if 
we would only use it. But we lack the active foresight 
always seeking the best investments. We prefer to hoard 
our savings in our women’s ornaments, or to invest it in 
Government securities at low rates of interest, when we 
might be using it in ways which would be profitable to the 
country at large, as weU as to ourselves, such as agricultural 
improvements, insurance of agricultural stock and the 
establishment of factories. And that is especially true of 
some Indian States which invest their surplus capital in 
Government* securities, instead oi using it in the develop- 
ment of the resources of their own territories. 

This is not, however, our only fault. There is another 
fault which is nearly as fatal to any system of industry, and 
that is our lack of confidence in ourselves and in one another. 
Without self-confidence you can never do anything; you 
will never found an industry or build up a trade, for you 
have nothing to carry you through the first anxious years 
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when the only dividend is hope, and the best assets are un- 
faltering courage and faith in oneself. And without con- 
fidence in one another you will never have a credit system, 
and without a credit system no modem commerce can 
exist. It is this want of co-operation, this mutual distrust 
which paralyses Indian industry, ruins the statesman, and 
discredits the individual even in his own household. I be- 
lieve that this trait of our character, though in some cases 
arising firom our obvious defects and ‘instances of actual 
misconduct among ourselves, is mainly due to the fact that 
the nation has long been split up into incoherent units, but 
also to the ignorance and restricted vision which resiilt 
from our own exclusiveness. We have denied ourselves the 
illuminating experience of foreign travel and are too prone 
to imagine that weaknesses are confined to India. Failures 
and defalcations are as common in Europe as among our- 
selves ; and yet we allow ourselves to be too easily discouraged 
by such incidents. Hence arises the habit of censorious 
judgment, a disposition to put the worst construction on 
the conduct of our friends and relatives, without trying to 
find the truth, which destroys all trust and tolerance. Our 
\iew of the conduct of friends, of the policies of administra- 
tions, of the success and integrity of commercial under- 
takings, are all vitiated by a readiness to believe the worst. 
It is only when we learn to suspend judgment and know the 
man and the motive before we criticise, that we shall be 
able to repose trust where trust is due. We muH stiffen our 
character and educate ourselves up to a higher moral 
standard. 

We despair too easily. Let us remember that we must 
expect failures at first; but that it is those who leam from 
failure that succeed. Moreover, as any one may leam from 
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a survey of the present state of industry, there is evidence 
th3,t some do succeed. We have not, of course, made the 
most of our opportunities, but it is worth while remember- 
ing that something has been done because it shows us what 
it is possible to do, and encourages us to do it. If any one 
wishes to know, in more detail, what has been done and 
what might be done, he could not do better than (Consult 
Mr Ranade’s excellent book on the subject. 

And now let me lay a word about this Exhibition and its 
aims. I take it that an Exhibition is intended to draw to- 
gether the scattered threads of industrial activity, so that 
the members of any trade may learn not only what is the 
latest development in their own trade, but also what other 
trades are doing, and what in the other trades is likely to 
help them. Then it is hoped that the spectacle of advance and 
improvement will arouse emulation and suggest new ideas 
and also draw industries together. But are the conditions 
in India such that we may hope for this? I fear not; I fear 
that the ryot will not yet come to learn from us and that 
there will be few craftsmen who will go away with new 
ideas and the memory of new processes. Nevertheless, we 
should not despair. 

It should be remembered that a similar difficulty was 
experienced in England in connection with the Workmen’s 
Institutes which sprang up all over the country in response 
to Dr George Birkbeck’s suggestions. The object was to 
provide the mechanic with lectures on his own trade; but 
the attempt at first largely failed fi:om the incapacity of the 
working man to learn anything firom the lectures. Lectures 
and exhibitions bear fhnt only when the people have re- 
ceived sufficient general education to make them mentally 
receptive and deft in adaptation and invention. When that 
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goal is reached, such exhibitions may most usefully be 
turned into local museums, and if possible a syllabus of 
instruction attached to the exhibits. On the other h^d, 
there is yet another function which exhibitions perform 
and which is equally useful, and that is their influence as 
general education among the classes whose intelligence is 
already aroused, and who go away with a new sense of 
what there is to learn. Life is not, yet ail machinery which 
it takes an expert to understand, and tKere are many new 
ideas which the collection of the most recent efforts in Art 
^d Science in one place can inspire, and especially is this 
.^toie if there is the comparison of the old with the new. 

But before any of these undertakings and enterprises, 
which I have mentioned, can succeed, India must be 
thoroughly awakened. Understand what this means. It 
means action. There is no reality in our social reform, our 
political progress, our industrial revival, because, as you 
know, there is scarcely one of us who dares to act even in 
his own household. 

You complain of an over-centralised Government, of the 
evils of heavy custom charges, of inland excise duties on 
cotton, of the treatment given to your emigrants, and the 
want of a legitimate share by the people in their own 
Government. There may be much in your complaints, 
but until you realise that me ultimate remedy lies in your 
own hands and that you have to carry it out by yourselves, 
no external reform can help you. 

That awakening, that realisation is your share of the 
work, you who know something of Western thought and 
Western methods, and who imitate much from the West. 
But to the bulk of the population it does not apply so simply. 
The masses of India are lost in a hopeless ignorance, and 
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that is why they are so intensely conservative and lacking in 
confidence and initiative. We cling to old customs because 
we do not know that they are not essential to our religion, 
and we dare not adopt new ideas or establish new in- 
dustries because we do not know how to set about it. But 
there is another side to this ignorance and that is that we 
let our old customs hamper us and blind us in the present, 
because we do not .understand the past. 

Remember two* inevitable tendencies in history: one, 
that no system, however perfect, however glorious, however 
far-reaching, can go on for 2000 years (or 200 for that 
matter) without enormous changes being made in it simply 
by time; the other, that the religious, the political and 
mental conditions of a nation are indissolubly connected 
and interwoven, so that you cannot alter a single feature in 
one of them without changing all three. Now apply these 
principles to the past. 

From 500 A.o. we find a steady decline in the political 
and mental condition of the coimtry down to the two 
centuries of darkness firom which we emerged into the 
periods of the Rajputs and the Muslim conquest. 
Follow the fortunes of India down the next eight centuries 
and note the steady decline in Hindu power, both political 
and mental, till we come to the time when Europeans 
obtained a firm footing in India and conquered the 
cotmtry vtith very slender means, meeting and solving each 
problem as it arose. For 1400 years the record is one of 
steady decline in political and mental nationality. How 
then can religion have fared, and especially all those social 
institutions which depend on religion? Surely it is clear 
that just as our trade and our political power coUapsed 
before the attacks made upon them because they were 



inefficient, the other features of our system cannot have 
escaped degradation and that in clinging to them blindly 
we are clinging to the very tendencies, the very forces that 
have dragged us dowm. The fact that we cling so tightly 
to them has ruined both them and us. Consider the effects 
of cumulative physical heredity on the capacity of any caste 
when the action, for which that caste and its institutions 
were designed, is taken out of its powet;, 

Here then is the problem : to carry out a great change in 
this respect, to realise our ignorance and to make up our 
minds to face the question, how and what to change boldly 
and altogether. We have changed before when it has suited 
-qur convenience, adopting details from tl^p Muslims 
when it fell in with our wishes, and many of us, even our 
conservatives, are European in their tastes at times. It is 
obvious that much of our religion and many of our social 
institutions of to-day have nothing in them except perhaps 
a faint shadow of their old vigotir and glory on w'hich our 
old greatness was fotmded. 

India needs a great national movement in which each 
man will work for the nation and not for himself or for his 
caste, a movement carried out on common-sense lines. It 
does not mean that we are to adopt a brand-new s).'stem 
from Europe, but it does mean that we must borrow a little 
common-sense in our solutions of the problem&of life. 

We must resolutely see what we need, and if we find a 
plain and satisfactory solution adopt it whether we have 
traditional authority for it or not. Turn to the past and see 
what made India great, and if you find anything in our 
present customs which does not square with what you find 
there, make up yotu minds to get rid of it boldly, without 
thinking that it will ruin you to do so. Study the past till 
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you know what knowledge you can get from it which you 
can use in the present and add to it what the West can teach 
us, especially in the application of Science to the needs of 
life.' 

You, Gentlemen, are the leaders of India, and if you fail, 
she fails. Let each of you make up his mind that he will 
live by what his reason teUs him is right, no matter Whether 
it be opposed or approved by any sage, custom or tradition. 
Think, and then act at once. Enough time has been wasted 
in waiting for time to solve our problems. Wait no longer 
but strike and strike home. 

We have om* “ancient regime” of custom and prejudice 
to overcome: let us meet them by a new Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity; a Liberty of action. Equality of opportunity 
and the Fraternity of a great national ideal. Then you may 
hope to see India a nation again, with a national art and 
a national literature and a flourishing commerce, and 
then, but not till then, may you demand a national govern- 
ment. 

I should like to pay a personal tribute to the organisers 
of this Exhibition, for the trouble and energy they have 
expended in making this collection of Indian arts and 
industry so fine and representative a collection; and to the 
local authorities and their able head, Mr Lely, the popular 
Commissioner, whose name will ever be a household word 
in Gujarat for his unfailing kindness in famine and plenty, 
who has t^en so encouraging an interest in this Exhibition. 

Surely it is a good omen for the success of om: industrial 
revival that this Exhibition takes place in Ahmedabad, a 
town long famous for its enterprise and energy, which 
already possesses factories and industrial connections of im- 
portance with the industrial world. If only we had a few 
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more Ahmedabads, India would not have long to wait for 
a real revival of her commerce. 

And last of all, I have to pray for the long life, happmess 
and prosperity of His Gracious Majesty the Kdng-Emperor, 
whose accession we are about to celebrate in so splendid a 
manner and whose reign will, we trust, inaugurate a new 
period’ of strong and prosperous national life for India, 
which wiU make her the brightest jewel in that Imperial 
Diadem. 


XXVI 

On the forty-first anniversary of his birth, on the 1 7th of Marc^ 
’ 5^903, the boy's and girls of the local vernacular schools assenabled 
in the Durbar Hall of the Laxmi Vilas Palace, Baroda,*to do honour 
to His Highness the Thakor Saheb of Gondal, a State in Kathi- 
awar, who was on a \'isit to His Highness the Maharaja. The pro- 
ceedings opened with a programme of songs, recitations, garbhas, 
and dialogues, in Gujarati, Marathi, Urdu and Sanskrit, and drill 
by the younger girls. His Highness made a short Speech and dis- 
tributed prizes to those w'ho had shown conspicuous merit. 

In the course of his remarks His Highness dwelt upon the 
reforms the Thakor Saheb had made in his State, mention- 
ing among others the inauguration of the Girasis College, a 
tmique and splendid institution, tending to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the fallen race of the Girasis of 
Kathiawar. His example was offered for imitation to the 
ruling princes of India: if adopted by the majority of 
them, it^ould go far towards removing the ^oimds for 
blame commonly thrown upon them by administrators. 

Among the various means for the attainment of this 
laudable object, His Highness alluded to the quality of 
education which should be b^towed upon the young 
princes. The character of the training must be precisely 
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suited to the requirements of the rising generation of the 
princely class. They should be alive to the duties of Govern- 
ment and the qualities of good administration, especially 
the dependence of reform and public good upon the keen 
sense and sound judgment of the princes, who controlled 
the destinies of their subjects. He was indeed conscious of 
the limitations under which an Indian prince had to work, 
but at least the latter, with his higher education, might 
grapple with the problems of administration with success. 
The people could also bestir themselves and contribute 
much to the elevation and regeneration of the country. No- 
doubt the benighted condition of the masses acted as a drag,- 
on the wheds of progress, and if India is to rise, the majority 
of the people must shake off their lethargy and try to 
acquire and disseminate knowledge. 

The Thakor Saheb of Gondal had done much towards 
making good roads, tramways and railways, thereby facili- 
tating traffic and commerce, and the interchange of views 
and thoughts among his subjects. An Indian prince should 
think it his duty to attend to this sort of reform in his State, 
as it was pregnant with many benefits to the public. 

His Highness said he had many reforms to introduce in his 
own realm. Among them he emphasised the imperative 
necessity of having a male Traiifing College for supplying 
efficient tethers to schools; of establishing a vernacular 
ffigh School with a view to imparting a knowledge of science 
and higher literature. He was however deterred from 
putting into practice his views on these subjects by the 
financial stress due to the unfortunate series of bad seasons. 
He could not let the opportunity pass without referring to 
two things he had thought of in the course of the display. 
He should be pleased to see some physical exercise, such 
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as drill, practised by the girls, and exhorted A'liss Bhore, 
the Lady Superintendent, and her assistants to persevere^n 
the usefid work they had been doing in this direction, as it 
conduced to the physical well-being of the girls. Drill is 
a necessity in the curriculum, with it they would not only 
improve the physique of the fair pupils themselves, but also 
that oT posterity. It was indispensable both to boys and 
girls. 

Another item to which he said he vfished to allude was 
that the views on morality were different with different 
. indi\'iduals, because it was looked at from different stand- 
points. According to his notion, the difference resolved 
Itself into two principal tendencies, one leading to religion 
and the other to samara, i.e. mundane comfort. The 
religious aspect of the problem related to the popular desire 
of achieving bliss in the hereafter by means of moral be- 
haviour. The other tendency concerned itself with happiness 
and long life, rightly deemed to be the fruit of moral actions 
practised in this life. In either case the need of morality 
was justified, and he would appeal to all to put forth earnest 
endeavours to reap the benefits flowing from good moral 
conduct. 


xxvn 

WTiile sta;jing in Kashmir in 1903 His Highness took advantage of 
a number of opportunities for showing his great interest in educa- 
tion and his keen sympathy for all serious efforts to"5>romote it in 
any part of India and in any community. Having visited a Hindu 
school, a few days later, on the 30th of May, he went to see the 
Muslim institution, the Madrassa Nusrat-uHslam. He questioned 
the boys, paying especial attention to their knowledge of religious 
subjects. He made a short speech in Urdu, expressing pleasure in 
visiting a Muslim school in that part of India. He signified his 
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intention of encoviraging the work of the Madrassa by sending to it 
a Kberal donation, hoping that they would see that it would be well 
spent. 

In* the course of his remarks His Ehghness observed that 
the people being poor reqtdred liberal support in their en- 
deavours. Hindus and Muslims should co-operate with each 
other in the cause of education. In his own State there 
existed Hindu and ^usHm schools, and the people had an 
equal share in the services of the State. This city is in great 
need of a technical school. The art work of pashmina was 
a good example of the skill of the people, and he hoped 
t^at higher education would enable them to rise to the 
level of the people of other principal cities of India. It waS" ' 
however even more necessary to introduce the education of 
girls and women. English education should be raised to a 
level which is necessary for it to become a means to earning. 
The Maharaja wrote the following in the visitors’ book: 

I was glad to visit the Madrassa on the 30th of May 1903. 
The attendance was very large. I was not able to see much 
here, but from the little that I saw it struck me that the 
school is managed on a very elementary scale for want of 
funds. This must of course seriously affect the staff as well. 
Without good pay you cannot get good and efl&cient teachers . 

I may remind my Muslim friends of many of the sentiments 
that I expressed to them in my speech. The Hindus and 
Muslims must go on progressing side by side as two brothers, 
for the interests of the two are closely interwoven, and the 
rise and fall of one must aflfect to some extent the other as 
well. Judgiug from the manners and intelligence of some 
of the Muslims I have casually come across here, I am in- 
clined to think that with good education they will be able 
to hold their own with their brethren in the plains. 
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I know, as I have said somewhere else, that there are few 
authors who have spoken favourably of the Kashmins; 
though Sir Walter Lawrence* has found excuses for their 
shortcomings. The Kashmiris must do their utmost to rid 
themselves of their defects and weaknesses. Without 
character they cannot expect to rise, and education without 
character is worthless. I hope the present and future 
students of this and similar institutionff will prove by their 
careers that men improve in favourable circumstances, the 
seed of goodness being common to all mankind though it is 
. checked or encoxuraged by outward forces. Once the forces 
are favourable, let us hope that the Kashmiri will shew 
himself to be a bold, courageous and straightferward man. 

xxvm 

The visit of His Highness to the Islamia College, Lahore, on Satur- 
day the “zSth of September 1903, was very much appreciated as a 
sign of his goodwill towards Muslims. Besides the staff and the 
students of the college, there were present the leading members of 
the Anjuman and others. In reply to the expression of appreciation 
of his goodwill towards them and his sympathy with their efforts, 
the Alaharaja replied: 

MR PRINCIPAL AND GENTLEMEN, — It is a sing ular pleasure tO 

be able to pay a visit to this institution. 

When Mr Mahbub Alam asked me yesterday to visit this 
college, if I had time and inclination, I agreed to do so, as 
it was an invitation which I thought it would be a mistake 
to decline, as it would give me an opportunity of seeing the 
progress that our brethren, Muslims, are making in the 
Panjab. The progress of the whole country must depend on 

* Sir Walter Lawrence, Settlement Gonimissioner, Kashmir, 1889-1895; 
Private Secretary to Lord Gurzon as Viceroy; author of The Vall^ of Kashmir • 
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the advancement of all sections of the community, and there- 
fore the advancement of any one section must interest all. 
Division must lead to ruin, and union to strength. It is 
incumbent on us, leaders and persons of influence in society, 
to promote unity and not division. Hindus and Muslims 
must work hand in hand. Just now I was conversing with 
Mr Mahbub Alam on this subject, and he pointed out 
several things in which there existed differences of prin- 
ciple and action between Hindus and Muslims. 

Not being acquainted with details of local circumstances, 
I am not in a position to suggest remedies to minimise 
points of difference and promote unanimity, but I am sure, 
men of experience and men versed in local affairs must 
know means to bridge over the difficulties. Even where 
Muslims may be in a minority, some reasonable compro- 
mise must be found such that the interests of the minority 
may not suffer. This may not be the popular view but it is 
surely, I think, the right view. If one propounds an opinion 
divergent firom that held by the majority, one will meet with 
opposition; but if one continues to advocate the right view, 
it win be accepted in the long run. For instance, Galileo 
proved certain laws concerning the earth. People in his 
time were decidedly against him, but after his death his 
services came to be recognised.. However, in practical 
politics, we have to give some consideration even to popular 
prejudices.^ Granting that we differ as to certain lines of 
action, it is still incumbent upon us to consider whether it 
is not in our ultimate interest to try to secme the advance- 
ment not of one community only, but of the whole of 
India. Division has ruined India and must ruin it as 
long as it exists — I do not mean politically, but socially 
and materially. 
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Having made these remarks, I wish to assure you once 
more of the great pleasure with which I have visited tliis 
institution, and if ever I come to Lahore again it will give 
me great pleasure to pay you another visit to see the progress 
you have made. 

One thing more. It is incumbent on me to reply to the 
kind words in which the gentleman (Shaikh Abdul Qadir) 
has alluded to me personally and to my interest in move- 
ments for the good of the country. iCly interests are not 
limited to one province or one commxmity. I do not con- 
sider provinces and communities separately. I regard them 
as parts of one w'hole. If the parts improve and become 
perfect, the whole is bound to be complete. I wish therefore 
to encourage every good movement and every good in- 
stitution. In Kashmir I paid several visits to Hindu and 
Muslim schools, since diversity of religion makes no differ- 
ence to me when considering the encouragement of useful 
objects. 

I may give you, as perhaps you may be expecting me to 
do, some idea as to what we are doing in Baroda with 
regard to classes to some extent left behind in the onward 
march of education, among whom are Muslims. I say “to 
some extent” as Muslims in general in Baroda are perhaps 
more advanced than thoje in similar social positions in the 
Panjab, and even more than some of their Hindu fellow- 
subjects. We have schools there where Urdu and Persian 
are taught, though many MusHms, knowing that Gujarati is 
the prevalent language, learn it and know it well. Moreover, 
there are religious institutions where charity and kindness 
are shown to Muslims. In my service there are many 
professing Islam who have distinguished themselves as civil 
servants. There have also been Muslims who have fought 



battles and shed their blood for the House of Baroda. We 
have paid them not in empty words, but by granting them 
positions of dignity and trust and giving them emoluments. 
It is hot only in 1903 that the principle of unity between 
Hindus and Muslims has been recognised. It has existed 
for a long time. Look at Muslim States and those who have 
risen to eminence in them, as for instance Hyderabad at 
the present day and die kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda 
in olden times. Such being the case, there is ample reason 
for us to be united. Upon due consideration I am convinced 
that our interest hes in acting in unison. 

^ou are a part and parcel — ^an inseparable part and 
parcel — of this vast country. In religion we may differ, but 
within the world, advancing in its knowledge of scientific 
truths and progressing materially, it is strange that we should 
depend only on religion for agreement or difference, when 
so many other points of contact are offered. Because we 
differ in religion, it does not follow that we must oppose one 
another firom birth to death. We are destined to one and 
the same goal. As human beings gifted with the faculty of 
reasoning, we should be able to rise above petty prejudices. 
We are children of the same God and should live as 
brethren. 

In conclusion I thank you hearty for the reception you 
have given me, and I assure you that your interests will 
always have a place in my heart. 


XXIX 

On the same day as the- preceding, the Maharaja also visited the 
Dayanand Arya Vedic College, Lahore, an institution inspired by 
the teachings of the founder of the Arya Samaj, Swami Dayanand. 
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On rising to reply to the Address which was read to him, His High- 
ness received a tremendous ovation, and it was some minutes before 
silence was restored and he could begin his Speech. 

GE^’TLEMEX, — It IS With fcclings of gratitude and satisfaction 
that I receive your Address, w'hich is a spontaneous gift in 
no w ay solicited by me. When I left Baroda I had no notion 
that all Address w^as to be presented to me in your historic 
city. It was with a feeling of surprise that I learnt from my 
friend, Babu Charoo Chandra Mittra, bf your intention so 
to honour me. Had I known that I should be the cause of 
your putting yourselves to so much trouble on my accoimt 
at such a short notice, I should probably have taken -•a 
different route. But what has been done cannot now be 
imdone. I thank you for your great kindness. I am ex- 
ceedingly obliged to the experienced and talented President, 
who has opened the proceedings with so gracious a speech. 
The Address that has been read out by Rai Ram Charan 
Das Bahadin: contains many eloquent sentiments and it is 
certainly flattering to my feelings. As a matter of fact, 
several opinions expressed in it correspond with some which 
have occurred in some of my own Addresses, and I agree 
entirely with what has been said about the subjects dealt 
with in it. 

I would tike here to place particular emphasis on the 
absolute necessity of Indians leaving behind aU provincial, 
sectional and local prejudices and being actuated by a truly 
national spirit. So far as I am concerned, no sectarian re- 
ligious sentiments, no mere party feelings have ever swayed 
my action in any public matter. If your prosperity is to 
grow and not to be arrested, all narrow prejudices must be 
given up. In doing as I do in this, I do nothing but follow 
in the footsteps of many noble men in this country. The 
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Address refers to my wide sympathies and interest in the 
wdlfare of the whole country. Nobody shordd consider 
himself as having done his duty unless he has at heart the 
common good of aU his countrymen. I firmly believe that 
the progress of one part of the country must affect that of 
every other. It is because you have shown your interest in 
several acts of my administration, and not becauser I am 
looking for appreciation, tljat I would Kke to refer to some of 
them. 

Firstly, there are my educational measures. All prosperity 
is based on the spread of education. People sorely need it. 
Sipund education is our salvation. Education must be 
spread not merely among princes and wealthy people but 
among the peasants and the poor. With this conviction 
I have done what I can to spread the benefits of education 
among my own subjects. I have introduced a law making 
education compulsory and I have made it firee among the 
masses. I began with the most backward districts where 
people might be supposed not to understand the advantages 
of education. The experiment might have failed. But it has 
not failed; on the contrary the most sanguine expectations 
are being realised, and that notwithstanding the fact that 
a severe famine has broken out in the State. We have also 
to count with the purdah system. In spite of these and other 
disadvantages, the experiment has been an almost unquali- 
fied success. To what is this due? In the first place it is due 
to the innate love of education among Indians. Next it is 
due to the tact, ingenuity, sagacity and sympathetic attitude 
of my officials, who are mostly Indians. No thing but educ- 
ation is the keystone to the success of my administration. 
As far as possible I have given my subjects of all classes this 
elixir of Ufe. I think that my brother princes — ^and if I may 
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say so without encroaching on politics, the British Govern- 
ment as well — ^would do well to make the same experi- 
ment. 

The Early Marriage Act which I have passed recently, 
to which reference has been made in your Address, is a very 
modest piece of legislation. All said and done, all progress 
must Tiltimately be based on physical health. The promotion 
and preservation of physical hez^lth is rfhe first necessity of 
existence. But this is impossible so Idng as children are 
married to children. A girl of twelve is in Western coimtries 
called a child of twelve. I recognise that the limit of twelve 
is an extremely low limit, and my own ideal is sixteen. Btfit 
rulers cannot afford to be too enthusiastic. They should 
carry \\ith them as much of public opinion as possible. 
With a \'iew to this I had fixed the minimum limit for 
marriage of girls at fourteen in the Bill; but in passing the 
Bill into Law, I have been obliged to go still lower down to 
twelve years, by the adoption of which aU opposition was 
practically disarmed. I hope that in time to come the people 
of Allahabad and Baroda, and our Indian social reformers 
generally, will work to increase that limit, otherwise they 
will never be able to say they have carried the reform right 
through. Notwithstanding the low Kmit of age, I trust that 
some real good will be done by this measure of legislation. Its 
success will need to be judged with regard to the civilisation 
of the people and the circumstances in which they are 
placed. • 

Your Address also makes reference to a previous declara- 
tion I have made that it is the duty of rulers to give full 
scope for the development of the capabilities of the people. 
I say it is the duty of all governments to pursue such a policy. 
In my own dominions, within their limited sphere, I have 
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done as much as possible by the establishment of Munici- 
palities eind District Boards, giving them such powers as 
could be given without detriment to the efficiency of the 
administration. I have left non-officials to do much public 
and civil work without any interference or molestation at 
the hands of officials. The people have a right to demand 
full facilities to develop their capacities. To deny them those 
facilities is a sort of robbery and offence against nature. 
With a view to giving foil scope for the growth of a nation, 
taxation must be lightened, education extended, capital 
organised and industries developed. Those are the duties of 
rnlers, and I try to promote these objects in my own State. 
The great thing to be remembered is, that though bom of 
the people and moving amongst them, rulers after all, owing 
to their position and environment, know very little of the 
hardships of the people ruled, and it is therefore their duty 
to give them the right of Local Government to the fullest 
degree. Some of my schemes may seem chimerical, my 
methods mistaken, the realisation of my expectations dila- 
tory, but still in time my people will recognise that I am 
actuated in all my actions by no other consideration than 
the promotion of their prosperity and happiness. 

In passing around the institution the Maharaja was well im- 
pressed by the genuine interest which the staff obviously took in 
their work. He observed incidentally that if the teachers did their 
duty with enthusiasm success was sure, otherwise no amount of 
energy and Industry on the part of those at the helm could be of 
avail. From what he had seen of the latter he believed they were 
all gentlemen of devotion and discrimination. After a few im- 
pressive words of advice to the students. His Highness left to the 
sotmd of their cheers. 
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Members of the Ar>'a Samaj at Lahore presented an Address to 
His Highness on the i8th of October 1903, and to this he ga^e the 
following reply: 

GENTLEJkfEN, — It is not without trepidation that I stand here 
to saya few words in reply to your Address, in which you 
have extolled me to the seventh, heaven. You have com- 
pared me in the first place to princes of Europe : let me see 
if you are right. I shall not here refer to geographical 
differences of our respective countries. Let us consider 
some aspects of Nature. The rivers of Europe are narrow^ 
ftill of water and navigable; the rivers of thiscotmtry are 
broad and are not navigable. If you look to the religious 
condition of India, you will find that here there are many 
religions such as Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam and Christ- 
ianity, each struggling for supremacy. Here in religion we 
have mtdtiplicity: in Europe there is unifomtity. Christ- 
ianity is the religion almost universally professed by the in- 
habitants of that vast continent: unless Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism be regarded as virtually separate re- 
ligions. Let us look now at some political aspects. In 
Europe people have a voice in the Government of their own 
country, w^hile in no country in Asia, excepting perhaps 
Japan, have the people any hand in the administration. 
Turn now to military organisation. In Europe, the art of 
scientific warfare is known to perfection, while hele in India 
people are unacquainted even with the rudiments of 
modem military science. Is it right then, that without 
hesitation I should accept the praise which you have so 
kindly bestowed upon me. Let me hope it is intended as 
a compliment not by way of flattery but because you want 
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to place before me an ideal which should be followed by the 
princes and chie& of India. 

Again, you have contrasted me with the princes of India. 
1 do hot know how far you are right and why it is that other 
princes lack the qualities and distinguishing marks which 
you attribute to me. It is not for me to discuss the pros and 
cons of the subiect. We wish you to study not only oisr good 
points but also our defects. We wish you to criticise us with 
a view to correct ul. Princes and people are different parts 
of the same whole, and therefore inseparable. If the people 
prosper, princes prosper. Do not be led away by rumours._ 
^tudy the facts and ascertain the truth for yourselves. Form 
your own osnclusions. 

This Address has been given to me not by a municipality 
or an assembly representing all classes of people, but by 
a particular community struggling to disabuse Hindus of 
misconceptions relating to religious matters and to bring 
about reforms in the prevailing religion of the country. That 
it is a subject of profound importance, no one can deny: it 
cannot, therefore, be treated lightly. The thoughts I here 
express concerning it are not the result of deep research and 
long study. I speak on the spur of the moment. There are 
some matters connected with religion which require careful 
consideration, whether religions are revealed or whether 
they are the result of development. 

Religion is akin to philosophy, which began with wonder. 
Gradually" the intellect of man began to develop, and even- 
tually general systems have been evolved. So Materialism 
has been succeeded by Idealism, Scepticism by Mysticism, 
Pantheism and Eclecticism. One form of philosophy has 
been most prominent in certain times and places, and others 
at other times and places. Religion, too, has corresponding 
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stages of development. Questions concerning the character 
of the human soul and the nature of God have persistency 
occupied the human mind. “Wonder struck” people in 
early times worshipped stones, wooden fetishes and images. 
Gradually their intellect developed and they began to 
apprehend the existence of an Eternal Power. The worship 
of th.e'J\’'irguna and Mirdkdra is inculcated by all religions. 
The conception of the true God has beer? the ultimate restdt 
of the evolution of the religious sentiment. That idea is 
inculcated not only by the highest philosophy of Hinduism 
but also by Islam and Christianity. 

Religions may differ in minor points, but their ultimate 
essence and basis are the same. The cardinal principles in 
aU religions are similar: religions differ chiefly in their 
details. We are all children of the same Almighty Father 
and inhabitants of the same globe. I am grieved to learn 
that there is much jealousy and antagonism between the 
followers of different religions in this town. I think that it 
is the sign of narrowness of mind to be divided on religious 
matters. The virtues that Hinduism teaches are also taught 
by other religions. Gentlemen, it is for you seriously to ask 
yourselves whether we should remain divided on account 
of religion or not; how far we should be sectarian and how 
far we should be catholic in our view’s. Stirely we ought to 
be catholic rather than sectarian. 

If, however, you cannot do without some thing specific 
and formal and differ from me in this matter, you are not 
far wrong in following the lead of the Arya Samaj. Purity 
of worship is the ideal aimed at by the Arya Samaj. In 
Christendom there was a great reformation in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but it could not do away entirely 
■with image-worship. Catholics have statues, figures, and 



r^resentations, or if you like to say so, idols of Mary and 
of Christ. I am not well versed concerning Christianity; 
but^as regards Hinduism, I can say that the intellectual 
portion of the Hindu community maintains that idols are 
not gods but representations of deity. If this view be taken, 
image-worship is not so bad. If, however, a man takes an 
image to be God, he is groping in the dark, and therf image 
worship is certainly demoralising. When, however, a man 
has reached the second stage, he finds that God is incor- 
poreal and can be perceived only with the internal eye. He 
has a higher, truer, nobler, and grander conception of the. 
Divine Being. 

The next point which my friend has touched upon is 
caste. No institution has wrought so much mischief and 
done such incalculable harm to our cotmtry as this im- 
fortunate, irrational system of caste. There should be no 
such rights attaching to mere birth as are associated with 
it by the caste system. Equality of opportunities must be 
enjoyed by all classes of people. Social status should not be 
determined simply by the inseparable accident of birth. 
Lower and poorer classes — slower and poorer not in the 
religious and the moral scale, but in that of material weU- 
being — ^should not be debarred firom their rights as human 
beings. It is shameful and disgracefiil that the lower castes 
have fellea largely on account of the selfishness of our 
ancestors. 

I often Tiear that Indians complain that in South Afiica 
the Colonial Government by special legislation has com- 
pelled our coimtrymen to live in particular quarters of 
cities and that they are not allowed to go to places where 
white men live, and that in general our people are not 
allowed the same advantages as the white men. I do not 





want to trench on the field of politics, but I cannot help 
remarking that it is perfectly natural for us to resent this 
unjust treatment. Yet exercise a little self-examinati<jn. If 
you feel that your countrymen in South Afiica have certain 
genuine grievances, you must also feel that you are utterly 
devoid of sympathy and benevolence in treating the so- 
called* lower classes with so much contempt. If I were 
possessed of power and capacity, I wljuld take the first 
opportunity of revolting agziinst such atrocious thraldom 
of the so-caUed higher classes. If such is your condition, 
,I wonder why you pretend to be the descendants of ancient 
Aryas. Treat the lower classes with justice, and then, and 
then only, you will deserve to be called true i%yas. Show 
by your example in raising your countrymen of the so-caUed 
lower classes, that you are true descendants of Aryas. 

I now want to speak a few words on social reform. Social 
reform is beset with difficulties, but difficulties not so great 
as they are supposed to be. They can be overcome. Our 
own selfishness and ignorance are hindrances to progress; 
and on the other hand many difficulties gradually disappear 
if we persist in our efforts against them. There is one point 
on which I differ from some social reformers. Mautch parties 
should be healthy institutions for recreation and amuse- 
ment. Doing away -mth.^Mautch parties altogether is not 
advisable. Go to any theatre in Europe and you will find 
ladies taking an honourable part in theatrical performances. 
This institution has been handed down from generations 
past and should not be condemned. With the advance of 
English education in India we must rise above narrow 
views. Our people have come in contact with the modem 
civilised world and should resist mean and wretched 
temptations. However, if it leads to immorality and 
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demoralisation, you must do away with the institution of 
Mautch. But why is it that people like the Jiautch? Because 
manjdnd cannot do without feminine society. The most 
effective way of checking immorality is to introduce music 
in our homes. There Eire defects in our society. Some of our 
Rajas have more than one wife; some three or even more, 
besides a number of concubines. Give freedom to v/omen : 
let them feel that they are your equals : let them feel that 
the difference is only one of a division of labour. If our 
women and children are imbued with this spirit, it will be 
easier to fight with superstition. Defective social institutions, 
together with ignorance are at the root of the wrong treat- 
ment of wofnen. 

We Indians are bold in starting institutions and giving 
them attractive names, but we lack eamesmess and deter- 
mination; we have no backbone. We start societies and we 
lecture and lecture, but truth of conviction lies in carrying 
out our proposals and not in talk. Follow the voice of your 
own conscience. In India there is much talk and little 
action. How many are there who act according to their 
convictions? Do not care for show, do not care for numbers, 
do not care for the co-operation of princes. If you wish to 
inculcate religion, act upon the adage: “Example is better 
than precept”. I would ask you to act up to your con- 
victions and speak little. Act earnestly and vigorously. Do 
not wait for numbers, which if the cause is good will come 
eventually of themselves. Work not simply to produce an 
impression on the multitude but because you have to obey 
your conscience. Difficulty is the test of conviction: do not 
be daunted by it. Persist and persevere and you are sure to 
succeed. 

The next subject upon which you have touched is educa- 
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tion, a subject upon which almost everybody talks. AU that 
I can say on it here is to request you to consider what* is 
being done in my own State. If education is Spreading there, 
you must believe that I act in accordance with my often- 
expressed convictions. Otherwise I deserve to be placed in 
the class of those who say much and do little and merit but 
little honour. The next point dealt with in the Address is 
the admission of the lower classes into Hindu society. Hindu 
society is deteriorating numerically, thfe reason being that 
large numbers of low-class people are becoming Muslims 
^ and Christians. It is for you, Gentlemen, to arrest this de- 
pletion. It is your duty to preserve your religion. I fe^ 
k'eenly that substantial sympathy must be shown to the 
lower classes. I do not find fault with the Muslims. I do 
not blame the Christians. If wn are not going to admit low- 
class people to their legitimate rights in Hindu society, I do 
not see any reason why we should blame Muslims and 
Christians for doing what we profess our inability to do. The 
low-class people have my fullest sympathy; the treatment 
at present meted out to them is inhuman. I hope the efforts 
of the Aiy'a Samaj in this direction will meet with success. 
Do not be afraid of obstacles. Obstacles are the best in- 
centives to progress. 

In your Address you have also referred to the rendering of 
succour and help to the poor and the famine stricken. In 
Murree I visited an orphanage managed by a Christian 
Society. I confess I was very favourably impressed with the 
health of the inmates and the tidiness of their appearance. 
If only our Brahmacharis, Sadhus and Swdmis diverted 
their charities and energies to better purposes, much could 
be done in this direction. Public money is now being 
squandered by these people. As a Hindu prince, I have to 
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spend large sums of money through these traditional 
cHarities, and I am now trying to divert them to better 
channels. You fnust work continuously and not put forward 
the &cuse that you do not enjoy the patronage of princes. 

True princedom lies not in territorial possessions but in 
the development of intellect. In many ways you enjoy 
greater freedom than the princes of India and have hi many 
directions better opportunities for your kind of social work. 
Do not slacken yotir efforts. In times past men belonging 
to the lower strata of society have often brought about re- 
form and revival in religion. Christ was the son of a car- . 
penter; Muhamad was the servant of a private household; 
Buddha, though son of a prince, found his position a hind- 
rance to the fulfilment of his mission and renotmced it. 
China, Japan, and to a certain extent India, are grateful to 
him. He brought himself down to the level of a common 
beggar. Poverty is not necessarily an obstacle but may be 
a help. Those who possess little have little to lose. Even 
humble men can do much. Men who have the courage of 
their convictions never put forw'ard idle excuses. Whatever 
you preach translate into practice. I thank you heartily 
for your cordial sympathy and the warm reception you have 
given me. I also thank your musicians for the entertain- 
ment you have afforded me. Music elevates our thoughts. 

At the conclusion of this speech, which held the close attention 
of those present, Brahmachari Nityanand thanked the Maharaja 
on behalf ofthc Arya Samaj and expressed a hope that he would 
ever continue to take a lively interest in the spread of the Vedic 
religion. He observed that His Highness was known as a prince of 
unimpeachable and exemplary moral character. He was a strict 
monogamist and was rigidly sober and temperate in his habits, so 
much so that he abstained from the use of tobacco and pan. In 
thanking the Swami for his remzirks. His Highness said that the 
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Swami seemed to be full of zeal and energy for religious reform and 
of love for his country, and on this account he had shown him^iis 
sympathy. 

XXXI 

On the 7th of December 1903 a deputation of the residents of 
Dwarka* called on His Highness to convey to him an expression of 
the loyalty and respect entertained for him by his subjects in 
Dwarka and asking for his sympathetic cojjsideration of requests 
they made to him for the improvement of their condition. 

His Highness in reply thanked them all for the kind ex- 
_ pression of their regard towards him, and promised to do 
all in his power to ameliorate the condition of his subjec^. 
With regard to irrigation the Maharaja reminded them that 
he had spent over four times the revenue of Okhamandal 
on the improvement of the great tank during the recent 
famine, and would try his utmost to extend the scope of 
irrigation to Okhamandal where rain was scanty and the 
seasons capricious. Referring to the improvement of the 
condition of the tiUers of the soU, His Highness said that the 
Waghers were a backward class and he thought the best 
means to improve their condition was to educate them. For 
that piupose he intended establishing schools in all villages 
and offering scholarships by way of encouragement. 

xxxn 

On the 8th of July 1904 His Highness was pleased tojionour with 
a \isit the High School for Girls, the Girl Teachers’ Training 
College, and Practising School attached thereto at Poona. Accom- 
panied by his aide-de-camp, the Maharaja arrived punctually at 
the hour named, and was received by the lady superintendent and 

* A small district to the west of Kathiawar, quite separate from the main 
parts of the Baroda State, and famous as a place of Hindu pOgrimage. 
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a few members of the Maharashtra Female Education Society at 
thd* entrance to the newly built Primary" School. As the Maharaja 
ascended the steps, four little girls, dressed all alike, sang a song of 
welcome, gracefully making the obeisance so familiar to His High- 
ness in his own dominions. Conducted through the classes of the 
Primary School, he listened with appreciative attention to the 
lessons that were in progress — ^in one an object lesson, in another a 
kindergarten game, in another singing. The delighted faces 6f these 
little children, -who were all„ dressed in holiday garments to do 
honour to the Maharaja, testified to their joy at his kindness in 
coming to see them. In the driU hall of this new building a class 
of young children performed a pretty and intricate set of move- 
ments with bar-bells, the elder girls sang, and three girls — one of 
whom had recently w'on two certificates for practical and theoreti- 
cal music froiB Trinity CoUege, London — ^played a tune. All these 
items aroused the admiration of the Maharaja Saheb. In the Girl 
Teachers’ Training College, His Highness again \’isited each class 
in turn, himself questioning the pupils. In the Htigh School he was 
keenly interested in the classes in Domestic Science, in Chemistry, 
and in English Poetr>’, remarking on the excellent English accent 
of the girls, their pretty wTiting and graceful drawing. After visiting 
the senior class of the Gayan Samaj, or Singing Association, at- 
tached to the Training College, at the request of the lady super- 
intendent, His Highness consented to say a few words to the teachers 
and pupils who had assembled in the central hall of the High 
School. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I should have liked to question 
some pupUg, individually, but that has not been possible. 
I congratiilate the lady superintendent on her able manage- 
ment and ^thorough superintendence, and you, upon the 
education which you are receiving. Let me exhort you to 
make a special effort to prove to the world the necessity and 
benefits of girls’ and women’s education. You should 
earnestly endeavour to improve the condition of those 
around you. When you leave school, you will occupy 
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various spheres of life; make it then your duty to impart to 
others the blessings which you have here received, and 
your pure and holy lives convince those who are opposed 
to the education of women that their prejudices are without 
foundation. I wish you every happiness in your life and 
work, and with these words I leave you. 

Amidst recurring applause, His Highness resumed his seat, and 
on behalf of the Maharashtra Female Eduction Society, Dr R. G. 
Bhandarkar,* then its President, thanked him for his kind visit 
and gracious sympathy, which, pleasing and gratifying, w^ere not 
to be wondered at from the most enlightened and cultured Maha- 
*raja of the Presidency. After being garlanded by Rao Bahadur 
S,. V. Patwardhan, His Highness bidding all good-bye drove away, 
earning with him the gratitude and hearty good wi^es of all who 
had had the honour of meeting him. 

xxxm 

On the 30th of September 1904 His Highness, accompanied by his 
family and his personal staff, paid a visit to Allahabad. Arriving by 
special train at 4 a.m. he slept in his carriage till daybreak, when 
he alighted and drove to Darbhanga Castle where he was to be 
guest. At his special desire he was not formally welcomed at the 
railway station. He recei\’ed \isitors in the afternoon, lea\ing his 
residence at 4.40 p.m. for the Mayo Hall where he was to be given 
a public Address. The Hall presented an unprecedented spectacle. 
Long before the appointed time for the commencemem: of the pro- 
ceedings, at 5 p.m., the Hall with its galleries was literally packed. 
Age, learning, every race, creed and colour, and all professions, 
were represented at the meeting. Old men tottering wiSi the weight 
of years, and busy professional men who had never before attended 
a meeting, were there to testify by their presence to the universal 
love and admiration his countrymen all over India feel for His 

* Sir Ramakrishna G. Bhandarkar, for long the doyen of Sanskrit scholars in 
Western India, in whose honour the Oriental Institute has been founded at 
Poona, was also a leader of reform in religion and social Hfe. 
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Highness, as much on account of his enlightened and thoughtful 
pafixiotism as of his most beneficial and progressive measures of 
administration in^ his own extensive dominions. A quarter of an 
hour (before the appointed time, the venerable Pandit Bishamber 
Nath, the Grand Old Man of the United Pro\dnces, entered the 
Hall and was received with an ovation showing his deep hold on 
the minds of his fellow'-citizens. At the entrance to the Hall the 
Maharaja w^as received by the members of the Reception Committee 
appointed at a publiomeetiijg on the Wednesday previously. He 
was accompanied by Babu Charu Chandra Mittra. Conducted to 
the platform the Maharaja was received with a perfect storm of ap- 
plause. In a short and very graceful speech Pandit Bishamber Nath, 
who presided, accorded to His Highness a cordial welcome on be- - 
fealf of the citizens of Allahabad and of himself personally. He said 
that it w^as with no ordinaiy feelings that he rose to perform that 
pleasant function. Though he was not versed in the lore of the stars, 
he could not help thinking that there must have been a happy con- 
junction of the nine stars in the heavens that, to the good fortune 
of Allahabad, had brought His Highness there. He then called 
upon Rai Ram Gharan Das Bahadur to read the Address of wel- 
come. 

TO ms mOHNESS MAHARAJA SIR SAYAJI RAO GAEKWAR, G.C.S.I., 
MAHARAJA OF BARODA. 

May it please Your Highness^ 

“We, the citizens of Allahabad, beg to offer Your Highness a 
most cordial welcome to our city. It is a real pleasure to us to do 
so, because we know that Your Highness’ sympathies and solicitude 
are not confined to your own subjects, but extend to the inhabitants 
of the whole country of which your dominions are but a part. We 
consider yotir subjects most fortunate in having a ruler who not 
only gives them security of life and property, but is anxious and 
active to promote their happiness. The Hindu ideal of the ruler, 
like many other ideals, is very high. Our sages expected rulers of 
men to secure that none of their subjects should suffer from hunger, 
disease, or want of clothing or shelter. Apastamba in his Dharma- 
suira lays dowm that ^in the realm (of a king) none should suffer 
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hunger^ sickness, cold, or heat, be it through want or intentionallv/ 
Some may regard this as an impossible ideal, but ancient writings 
tell us that it was realised in the past in India, and we know that it 
has been realised in these times in a great measure in some coun- 
tries in the 'West. And we trust that when the measure of com- 
pulsory education — ^which lies at the root of all progress — which 
Your Highness has inaugurated in your territories comes to fruition, 
and teaches self-help and resourcefulness to your people, the ideal 
will no longer be regarded as impossible of attainment. Knowledge 
has always been looked upon in India as thefiighest possession and 
its conferment as a gift of the greatest value. Po\'ert\\ disease and 
crime were, and are, known to be the offspring of ignorance. 

• School population and prison population, as is well known, have 
been found to bear an inverse ratio to each other. The happineH 
of the subject being the sole end of good government, Your High- 
ness has, by pro\iding for the education of all children in your 
dominions, laid the surest foundations for the attainment of that 
end. 

*'Ever anxious to discover and remedy aU causes of weakness and 
misery" among your subjects, Your Highness has put your finger on 
one of the most fruitM sources of physical and intellectual de- 
generacy, \iz, early marriage, w’hich must be acknowledged by all 
really learned and unbiased Hindus to be opposed to the spirit 
of the ancient teachings and institutions of their countr\\ The 
measures introduced by Your Highness are calculated to re\ive 
something like brahmacarya^ which was the corner-stone of the 
social structure of ancient India. 

''Your Highness has giveii public expression to your comiction 
that it is the duty of the ruler to give every subject fuli facilities for 
developing and utilising all his capabilities. We are glad to know 
that the sentiments receive practical recognition in the adminis- 
tration of your dominions. 

"It is not your subjects alone who are benefiting by your en- 
lightened views and beneficent actirides, but men of education 
and character, who are struggling in different parts of India to 
improve the lot of their countrymen, have always found Your 
Highness willing and ready to lend your countenance and support 



to all well-directed movements for the revival of arts and in- 
dustries. 

^ 'Your Highness’ culture and broad sympathies and your genuine 
love for our country^ have endeared your name to us all. We de- 
voutly \vish and pray that you may long be spared in the enjoyment 
of health and happiness to work for the good of the country whose 
interests you have so much at heart.” 

The Address, printed in gold on parchment, was then presented 
to the Maharaja wh6 graciously accepted it. In conclusion he 
thanked the citizens of xMIahabad for their cordial welcome to him. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — The eloquent speech in which 
your well-known leader has addressed me, contained noble, ^ 
Mnd and elevating sentiments. Seeds of goodness are em- 
bedded in the souls of all men. Rich in purse or poor by 
birth, all are sons of God, all are therefore rich. Energy, 
\dgour, perseverance in good causes, these are necessary for 
all, though born in a high or in a humble sphere. I thank 
you most heartily for your cordial and kind expressions 
about myself. 

XXXIV 

During his stay at Allahabad His Highness attended a lecture by 
Dr Thibaut on the ist of October 1904, and visited the MacDonneU 
Hindu Boarding House for Students. On rising to address the 
meeting, His Highness met with a repetition of the enthusiastic re- 
ception which he had received the day before. 

After coraplimenting the lecturer of the evening for his 
learned discourse, His Highness said that a search for happi- 
ness woulcf be most appropriate after listening to a lecture 
on Philosophy. He understood that according to some 
teachers the object of the study of Philosophy was search 
for happiness in another region. The few who could afford 
the means and the leisure to study Philosophy should cer- 
tainly do so, but he thought that aU were interested in 
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advancing the material prosperity of the nation. The 
present circumstances of tibe country demanded that 
greatest attention should be paid to scientific education and 
research and industrial development. 

In Western countries there were few colleges without 
residential quarters for students. In India in ancient times 
it was -the custom for students to live wnth their teachers for 
many years; and His Highness thought that the same 
practice might with advantage be reeved with changes 
suited to the altered circumstances of the coimtry. After 
making a few complimentary remarks in connection with 
the MacDonneU Hindu Boarding House, His Highness 
exhorted the students not to confine their sympathies within 
the pzile of Hinduism but to extend them to Muslims, 
Zoroastrians, Christians, all alike. Their sympathies must 
be cosmopolitan. 

They must not waste their time while they were students, 
as it w’as then that they laid the foimdations of all their 
future happiness and prosperity. After finishing their 
scholastic life they would embrace different professions, but 
they must remember that they were responsible to the whole 
country for the manner in w-hich they utilised the learning 
imparted to them. He told them to pay due attention to the 
material interests of the country, not for the sake of their 
own selfish egoistic interests, but for the sake of doing their 
duty to their country. The country had a right to expect of 
them self-sacrificing labours for the public goofl, and he 
begged them not to fail in their duty. 

When the applause with which these remarks were received 
had subsided, the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya* 

* Madan Mohan Malaviya, an eminent publicist and political leader, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Benares. 
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proposed a vote of thanks to His Highness, to Dr Thibaut, and to the 
BalDu Sahib of Jodhpur. Speaking with dignified impressiveness and 
rousing eloquence, Mr Malaviya conveyed to His Highness the 
thanks of the citizens of Allahabad for the great honour he had 
done them in being graciously pleased to honour the city with a 
visit. His Highness had said that if he had known they would put 
themselves to so much trouble on his account he would probably 
have taken a different route. He begged leave to assure him that 
they all felt proud of the presence of such a one in their midst. Not 
all cities, and Allahabad never before, had such exceptional honour 
done to them as the visit of a prince who was not only a prince by 
birth but a prince by culture, by intellect, by kindliness of heart 
and by patriotism, a prince among men. While His Highness cared, 
xh particular for the people amongst whom his lot was cast, he had 
genuine sympathy for all his countrymen in general. Words failed 
him adequately to describe the proud feelings of the people of 
Allahabad that day. He prayed that Providence might long spare 
His Highness in good health, and that his noble and inspiring ex- 
ample might be followed by princes and people far outside his own 
territory. Though rich in natural resources, rich in intellect, and 
rich in character, India was nevertheless in a fallen and pitiable 
condition. It was a rare fortune that in such circumstances they 
could boast of a citizen like Has Highness, and a rarer fortune stiU 
that he should be a prince. He expressed the hope of all that His 
Highness might live long in the enjoyment of sound health. 

XXXV 

On Saturday evening the 19th of November 1904 Indian citizens of 
Calcutta and its suburbs assembled in the Town Hall to accord a 
fitting reception to the Maharaja on his visit to their city. In reply 
to their Address of welcome. His Highness delivered a short Speech, 
in which, after thanking them for their cordial reception, he referred 
to some of the conditions and some of the needs of the people of 
India. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — It is with a feeling of sincere grati- 
tude that I rise to thank you. I would thank you first on 
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behalf of Her Highness the Maharani. India, as you all 
know, is fast undergoing a great social change. Its ladidfe. 
are no longer satisfied with their old mode of living. They 
wish to enjoy greater liberty and privileges and hold their 
own. Indians have always respected their women folk, both 
in the past and in the present. The very word “ardhangi”, 
or “the other half”, as applied to the wife expresses the real 
situation in India. Woman is one half and man the other half, 
and the two should form a harmonious whole. The Westerner 
has gone a step further. He uses the term “better-half” 
with reference to the partner of his life. Whether Indians 
agree in this view or not, I should expect them to interpret 
it in their own manner. It is the duty of all to make their 
women as worthy as they themselves are. 

It should not be forgotten that women represent half of 
mankind. Considering the numerical strength of women, it 
is incumbent on the men to see that they are educated. 
I am glad that the name of Her Highness is coupled with 
my own in the Address, as it has enabled me to express my 
views on the education of Indian women. I thank you 
sincerely on behalf of Her Highness, who has always helped 
me in promoting the welfare of my people. 

Having said this on her behalf, I would like to say some- 
thing about the industries in India. The subject is so com- 
plicated that it is impossible for me to say muqji upon it 
within the short time at my disposal. If you want to rise in 
material prosperity, it is indispensable that you should 
apply yourselves to other industries than agriculture and 
manual labour. For this purpose it is necessary that you 
should take into consideration the advantages which accirue 
and the difierent factors which are necessary in connection 
with material progress. To deal with all these separately 
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would be difl&cult and, I am afraid, tedious to you. The 
principles are so well known to you all that it would be 
superfluous on my part to expatiate upon them. There are 
men who are more qualified to explain them at length than 
I am, therefore I shall touch upon only a few salient points 
in this connection. 

In India we possess a land capable of producing every 
kind of grain thafran be found on the surface of the earth. 
Not only this, it ckn produce a far larger quantity of grain 
than it does now. This fact must be impressed upon the 
agricultural classes as much as possible. We must also 
r educate them to improve their lands, to improve their tools, 
to utilise their labour properly and to employ their tools' to 
the best advantage. Unless they can make better tools, or 
learn to use them properly, it will not be possible for the 
agriculturists to have any other idea of their occupation 
than they have at present. It is for this reason that agri- 
cultural and industrial education must go hand in hand. 
Education and mental awakening are necessary. Such 
awakening starting with the highest then affects the lowest. 
The progress of a nation must be estimated according to 
the average intelligence attained. If the educated classes 
neglect their duty to the unlettered agriculturists, they are 
acting in a suicidal manner. 

It might be interesting to mention here the steps so far 
taken in Baroda. I want to mention them not for self- 
praise bifc merely as an illustration. I have introduced free 
education in as many villages as possible, and in certain 
cases I have made education compizlsory. This plan has 
proved a success. Judging from the natural intellectual 
activity of the Hindu race, I am confident that this 
system of education can be introduced in almost every 
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part of India. Above all, if there is a will, there must 
be a way. 

I am aware that many in Calcutta are taking a keen 
interest in the industrial and scientific activity lately started 
in my State, and this has given me great pleasure. What is 
wanted are men of scientific education, men who can apply 
Science’to daily life. I am confident that a time will come 
when we shall not be satisfied ^sith-only ohe Bose*, and that 
there will rise many Boses who will be able* to help the growth 
of the material wealth of the country'. If we have scientific 
men, I see no reason, judging from past history, why we 
should lag behind in this respect. Given the opportunity^ 
and given the means, we are capable of national success. 
Judging from past history' we have no reason to be dis- 
couraged as to the future. But there are several difficulties 
in the way. We have no leader of our own, and there is 
much jealousy among those who occupy leading positions. 

I exhort my hearers to do away with petty jealousies, sink 
all differences, and act for the common interest, and success 
is sure to foUow'. 

I have given some attention to the subject of technical 
education. I have started technical schools in order to teach 
different industries, carpet-making, w'eaving, gold-thread 
work, etc., not in Baroda alone, but in district towns also. 
There were feilures in some cases in the beginning, because 
the principles were not attended to — the tools were not 
perfect, and the men were not competent. Butlve ought 
not to be discouraged in cases of failure, but try to find out 
the remedy. 

What constitutes the greatness of a nation? It is not 

* Referring to Sir Jagidis CSiandra Bose, the great Bengali biologist, renowned 
ibr his investigations into the psychical life of plants. 
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physical valour or brute strength, but mental culture and 
material prosperity. There is hardly anything which man 
cannot turn to his own use, India is especially fortunate in 
its resources. It possesses coal, iron, wood, cotton and other 
raw materials, and they can be turned to the best use of its 
people. 

In India scientific education has been grossly neglected. 
Let us send men fo other countries to be educated there in 
science and in ar'ts. Let them see the methods of other 
nations. A great lesson in political economy is how to 
produce the greatest results with the least labour. In order 
-to achieve that, scientific education is necessary. I have 
great sympathy with the newly started Association. Trained 
hands are necessary, and if we have not enough of such men 
in India, I ask you to send men to other countries in order 
to get them trained. 

I do not approve of the method adopted by the Associa- 
tion — ^I mean the method of raising small subscriptions. Let 
the payment of subscriptions be an investment and not a 
matter of charity. Those who are able can subscribe for the 
good of the masses, but small subscriptions from the poorer 
people must be a sort of investment for them. Such a policy 
would ensure the success of the Association. In short, the 
Association should be based upon commercial principles. 
By this I do not mean to throw cold water on the movement, 
but I am sanguine that if my suggestions are followed and 
every sutecription is regarded as an investment by the sub- 
scriber, it will put the Association on a stronger basis. 

As a practical result of the industrial activity in Baroda, 
I have started there a sugar mill and a cotton mill. In olden 
days the Rajas did not know how to invest their money. 
There were sdhukars who used to lend money. Of late much 
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has been said against them, yet so much may be said in their 
favour, that the whole money remained in the country. In 
order to help the people of Baroda I have also started b^nks 
there. The sugar mill has failed. The cause which led to the 
failure of the mill is well known to my hearers, and therefore 
I shall not trouble you about it. The cotton mill has proved 
a success, at least to a certain extent. Within a short time 
you will know how much success I have been able to achieve 
in this and in similar directions. 

All that I have done has been from a sense of duty — duty 
towards the country’ and towards my people. However, 
I am not very proud of my position. There are occasions in* 
the life of an Indian Raja when he feels that it \fould be far 
better for him to be a private individual than a prince. Still 
a prince has a greater opportunity than a private person to 
do good to his country and his people. It is the duty of a 
Raja to make the best use of his wealth and position for the 
betterment of the condition of his people. It has been and 
is the highest ambition of my life to fulfil this duty silently 
and quietly. 

In conclusion I thank you heartily on my ow’n behalf. 
I hope that the w’ords that have fallen from my lips will be 
taken in a friendly w’ay. I know that the people of Bengal 
are indulgent, kind and p^tial to me. Again I thank you. 
Rajas, zemindars and people of Bengal. 

XXXVI 

Mr Kersaspji* Rustomji Dadachanji, at that time Dewan or Chief 
Miaister of the State, entertained the Mahar^a at an evening party 
on the loth of December 1904. On this occasion, in response to 

Kersaspji Rustomji Dadachanji, Dewan of Baroda, July ist igo4-February 
28 th 1909. 
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the speeches which had been made in his honour, His Highness 
smd: 

MR,KERSASPji'AND GENTLEMEN, — ^When I came here this 
evening I little thought I should have to make a speech; 
but the Dewan Saheb has drawn me to it and I have to 
inflict one on you. As we imitate the Europeans in every- 
thing, so perforce we have to do so in this matter ’of post- 
prandial compliments. I have to thank you, Dewan Saheb, 
for all the kind things you have said of me, though I may 
not deserve them; and I have to thank you all, Gentlemen, 
for the honour done to me and the great cordiality with 
"• which the Toast has been received. I have to thank Mr Ker- 
saspji for the firiendly advice he has given me which I mean 
to follow in the interests of my health. 

I have a great interest in the work of administration. 
There is much to do for the improvement of the conditions 
in which we find ourselves at present. My interest has been 
unfailing; but now I feel that considerations of health im- 
peratively demand my taking an occasional rest, and I 
mean to do so. The success of my plans and the realisation 
of my hopes wiU thus depend mainly upon you and the 
degree of sagacity with which you manage the affairs of the 
State. The Dewan’s work is not a bed of roses, and he has 
to watch with vigilance the vit^l interests of the State en- 
trusted torhim, and zealously guard its rights and privileges. 
While seeking to promote the good of the people over whom 
he is appointed to wield power, he has to consider the welfare 
both of the whole and of individuals. 

The amount of rest which I can take with composure and 
calm will depend upon the extent of your administrative 
achievements, and the ability and zeal you display in your 
work. Mr Kersaspji, I think you are very happy in the 
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selection of the colleagues that you have to help you in the 
conduct of the State affairs, and I congratulate you on yotfir 
good luck in that direction. By your genial (disposition and 
sua\'ity of manners you have succeeded in making m'any 
fiiends, and if they all work with a common zeal and without 
any petty jealousy, from which I am confident they all are 
free, you have a splendid opportunity of doing good to the 
State you are serving. . • 

Though considerations of health ma^-’ constrain me to 
pay less continued attention to the details of the administrat- 
ion, you may depend upon my advice and counsel always 
being at your service when you feel any difficulty in the, 
conduct of affairs. Native States are the best, and fittest 
stage on which young India can demonstrate its fitness to 
govern intelligently and in consonance with the latest 
notions of progress and advancement. I wish you, Mr Ker- 
saspji, long enjo'jTnent of the honours of the exalted post 
to which you are elevated, and I hope that yoxnr tenure of 
office may be productive of good to the State. Gentlemen, 

I thank you again for all your fiiendly sentiments. 



T 
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ASPECTS OF SOCIAL REFORM IN INDIA 

r 

The Inaugural Addtess at 'the Eighteenth National Social Con- 
ference, delivered His Highness at Bombay, on the 30th of 
December 1904. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — ^When I was asked by Mr Chanda- 
•varkar* to open this meeting of the Social Conference in 
Bombay, it'was with some diffidence that I accepted. I could 
not but recollect how many distinguished men have oc- 
cupied this chair, and with how many earnest, brilliant and 
informing speeches the fiinction has-been associated in the 
past. They have dealt uith zill the various subjects of our 
social problems, and thrown on them the foil and clear light 
of their learning and their thought. What could I add to 
the things they have said, or how could I feel any self-con- 
fidence in filling their place? Still I accepted the invitation 
only because I was anxious to show my sympathy with the 
movement which this Conference typifies. 

A few general ideas have occurred to me while studying 
the course- and progress of this movement, and I put them 
before you so that you may compare them with your own 
rather thSn for any intrinsic novelty they possess. Social 
problems are full of difficulties, and every contribution to 
their discussion, however insignificant, may be of use. And 

* Afterwards Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, a leading social reformer 
and educationist of Bombay ; a judge of the Bombay High Court; for some time 
Vice-ChanceEor of Bombay University. 
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difficult as they are, solve them we must, for the choice they 
set before us is the ultimate one of a nation’s destiny. 

A glance at the progress of the Social Reform movement 
from its commencement to the present day is apt at first 
sight to be rather discouraging. It is now more than seven 
decades since Rammohan Roy, and the small knot of en- 
lightened men who supported him, agitated successfully 
against Sati — the first landmark in the struggle between the 
forces of progress and reaction. Since then there has been 
much clamour of discussion and movement and a great 
appearance of effort on various lines. 

There have been great religious movements, the Brahm® 
Samaj breaking boldly away from Hinduism and building 
up a new community with the modem spirit; the Arya 
Samaj seeking to reform society and religion but clinging 
to a nationalistic baqjs; Theosophy and Vedantism trying 
to set the waters moving from within; not to speak of 
smaller movements like the Satya Shodhak Samaj started 
by iMr Phuley, which celebrated marriages without the 
intervention of Brahmins. 

There has been movement within the Orthodox society 
itself, different castes attempting to rectify one or two 
particular evils within their own limits; there have been 
conferences and associaljons of the separate co mmuni ties, 
the Jain Conference, the Muslim Conference, the Kayastha 
Sabha, Sabhas of various castes and sub-castes. 

There has been cautious but liberal social legislation by 
the Gfov^emment abolishing whatever was intolerable to 
modem sentiment, and liberating the path of advance and 
progress fi-om the great stumbfing-block of active persecu- 
tion and legal disabilities. 

Individuals of influence and reputation have come and 
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gone who have given their intellectual ability or their 
personal efforts to the cause of progress. And there has 
been finally this Social Conference of ours established for 
eighteen years, which meets annually to discuss and report 
progress, seeking to give some centre and point of meeting 
to so many disconnected efforts. 

What is the upshot of all these efforts of these seventy or 
eighty years, and hbw far*can we assign any improvement 
to our own exertions? 

To the first question we can answer, that with the slow 
advance of education there has been some intellectual pro- 
gress, and the need for social reform is more generally 
recognised tkan it used to be. We might point out that the 
average age of marriage has risen somewhat, though we 
have not yet succeeded in raising the age beyond that of 
puberty, as the laws of health and th§ saner customs of our 
ancestors dictate. We might observe that caste restrictions 
against inter-dining and foreign travel are breaking down, 
and that an enlightened Government has removed the 
difficulty in the way of widow-remarriage. And it might 
appear that all this represents on the whole an encouraging 
measure of progress, and is evidence of a distinct change for 
the better. 

But when we come to examine the causes at work which 
have produced the results, we shall have to confess that the 
prospect is not so reassuring, we cannot resist the conclusion 
that we h^ve talked much and done little. For we shall see 
that these changes are due mostly to the irresistible pressure 
of circumstances and very little to intelligent and energetic 
action on our part. 

The average age of marriage has risen because of the 
necessities imposed by the education of boys, and the change 
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in the standard of desirability in the bridegroom together 
with the longer period of education has made marriage 
more difficult for girls. Caste restrictions arp breaking down 
because the railway, the school, the college and the public 
services are bringing men together without consideration 
of caste, and foreign travel is becoming more frequent under 
the tremendous pressure of economic forces. 

It is the force of circumstances which is freeing us fi"om our 
social trammels, and not our own desire* to be free. However, 
let us not dwell on the discouraging features of our slow 
progress. Let us rather tr^- to tmderstand what we really 
mean by Social Reform and, recognising our deficiencies in 
the past, try to make our future action more* spontaneous 
and intelligent, our progress more dependent on conscious 
and active endeavour. 

Before going further, I should just like to say something 
of a tendency which has been visible recently, and that is 
to insist that reform, if it is to be effectual, must run on 
national lines. One disadvantage of the idea is that so many 
meanings have been attached to the term National Social 
Reform. Some, for instance, mean by it cautious reform 
after the manner of Erasmus, others take up an ideal like 
that of the Arya Samaj, others again mean by it the revival 
of the purity of earlier^ conditions without their defects. 
And many, it is to be feared, use it as a eupdiemism for 
a reactionary policy. 

There is, of course, some truth in the position That reform 
must work along lines natural to the country and our 
national characteristics. There are some features in our en- 
vironment w'hich are sufficiently powerful to modify the 
practical application of any idea, and these account for 
certain tendencies in national history which persist even 



through long centuries of foreign influence. It is also true 
that servile imitation is no reform and is often worse than 
the original evil*. But the great truth behind the phrase is, 
that it is the general advance of the nation which is the aim 
of reform: that only is national reform which subserves 
national interests. 

It matters nothing where the truth comes from.* If it 
serves a national purpose Or helps nationzd ends, then it is 
national whether the form in which we find it is modem or 
Vedic, European or purely Indian. And we must be eager 
to find this knowledge and apply it whether it has the sanc- 
tion of the older ideas or not. We have to look forward 
to the future of India, we are not going to revive the past. 
Therefore we must be a little on our guard in this respect. 
It is not religious sanction which can guide us in om: choice. 
What the past held sacred is often noble but still more often 
misunderstood, and we who have to deal with the present 
shall do more by trying to judge of our need firom a practical 
common-sense point of view, and by using our reason to 
guide us as to the utility of past experience and new know- 
ledge. What we need now is action — common-sense 
practical measures — ^and not discussion as to whether this 
or that reform is justified by older traditions or the sacred 
writings of our ancestors. 

A question which often arises is, why do we need Social 
Reform? We cannot say that our whole society is evil, for 
every society has its merits and its defects, and the merits 
are there even if we see the defects more prominently. It 
is quite superfluous to exaggerate the evils, for many of them 
are local, as, for example, Kidinism in a small community of 
Bengal; or restricted to certain castes, as for example 
It is also sometimes unwise to take European criticism too 
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seriously, for Europeans do not always see correctly or m^e 
allowances for diversity of institutions and customs. Thus, 
they often speak as if our marriage ceremony implied im- 
mediate consummation as theirs does, or imagine that all 
purdah s^i-stems are absolute. Another thing to be on our 
guard against is reform for reform’s sake. For instance, the 
anti-i/VaafcA movement would remove in a spirit of un- 
reasoning Puritanism what might be an innocent amuse- 
ment. We have few amusements and we gain nothing by 
abolishing them, though, of course, eveiy thinking person 
would wish to purify those which are unhealthy. 

"VVliat then are the objects before the Conference? Ill 
what direction does reform seem necessary? The principal 
measures noted are: Female Education; Abolition of Infant 
Marriage; Widow-Remarriage; Abolition of Polygamy; 
Removal of Caste Divisions; Intermarriage between sub- 
castes; Inter-dining; Freedom for Travel and Sea-voyages; 
Raising the position of the Castes called low’; Temperance; 
and the Regulation of Public Charities. If we examine this 
list, we shall, I think, find that we can classify the greater 
number of them under two main heads: (i) Difficulties 
arising from the caste system; (2) Difficulties in coimection 
with the status of women. These are the two great problems 
— their solution will enable us to deal satisfactorily with the 
subjects mentioned in our list. • 

What are the methods by which we can deal with these 
problems? There appear to be two great methods oT reform — 
legislation and persuasion. Of these the simpler and swifter 
is .legislation; but on the other hand it can only deal with 
particular evils, and its effects are less permanent and 
thorough. Moreover, in some respects it appears more suited 
to our national temperament, which, like that of some con- 
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tinental peoples in Europe, prefers Government action to 
popular initiative. On the other hand, though we do nothing 
ourselves, we are not above criticising Government action. 
We should be grateful to the British Government for what 
it has managed to perform in the way of the removal of 
barbarous customs, despite the delicacy of its position and 
the caution which has necessarily characterised its poKcy. 
We wish that it might have seen its way to do more in this 
direction. 

The Governments of Indian States, though their scope 
and activity are much restricted in some directions, may 
^et discharge a great and useful function. They may provide 
centres of activity and may lead the progressive tendencies 
of our society. So far as their opportunities permit, they 
should strive at the very least not to lag behind the British 
Government in liberalising the social organisation. The 
Government of an Indian State which liberalises and per- 
fects its administration is powerfully helping towards the 
reform of society. May I be permitted in passing to pay a 
tribute to those of our elder princes who have given personal . 
examples which shotdd greatly strengthen the forces of 
progress; examples on which a yoimger generation in- 
creasingly tends to improve? It would, I think, be an ex- 
cellent thing if these princes could find an opportunity of 
coming together occasionally and exchanging views on the 
social problems in which they have their common interest. 

But we 'must remember that legislation cannot deal with 
great barriers which have their roots deep in social organisa- 
tion. These only education can deal with. There must be an 
intelligent appeal to the whole people, which shall produce 
a general awakening, a general determination to think and 
act. If we can produce this, many of the detailed reforms 
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we are discussing will solve themselves. The movem^t 
must be truly general and in earnest. But as this is perhaps 
an ideal far from realisation, we should not* despise smaller 
efforts at practical reform, if they are ail w'e can deal with 
at present. 

Let us now examine, in more detail, our twn great 
problelns, caste and the stams of women, endeavouring to 
understand what they are at present, what are the defects 
which they impose on society, and what is the real value 
which they conceal or obscure. 

The evils of caste cover the whole range of social life. 
It hampers the life of the indi\’idual with a vast number oi 
petty rules and obseivnnces w^hich have no rheaning. It 
cripples him in his relations with his family, in his marriage, 
in the education of his children and his life generally. It 
W'eakens the economic position by attempting to confine 
him to particular trades, by preventing him from learning 
the culture of the West, and by giving him an exaggerated 
view of his knowledge and importance. It cripples his pro- 
/essional life by increasing distrust, treachery' and jealousy, 
hampering a free use of others’ abilities; and ruins his social 
life by increasing exclusiveness, restricting the opportunities 
of social intercomse and preventing that intellectual de- 
velopment on which the pi;osperity of any class most depends. 
In the wider spheres of life, in municipal or local afiairs, it 
destroys all hope oflocal patriotism, of work for the common 
good, by thrusting forward the interests of the cabte as op- 
posed to those of the community, and by making combined 
efforts for the common good exceedingly difficult. But its 
most serious offence is its effect on national life and national 
imity. It intensifies local dissensions and diverse interests, 
and obscures great national ideals and interests which 
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shpuld be those of every caste and people, and renders the 
country disunited and incapable of overcoming its defects 
or o£ availing itself of the advantages which it should gain 
from contact with the cnilisation of the W’^est. It robs us 
of our humanity by insisting on the degradation of some of 
our feUow-men who are separated from us by no more than 
the accident of birth. It prevents the noble and charitable 
impulses which have done so much for the improvement 
and mutual benefit of European society. It prevents our 
making the most of aU the various abilities of our diverse 
communities; it dimin ishes aU our emotional activities and 
intellectual resources. Again, it is the most conservative 
element in 6ur society and the steady enemy to all reform. 
Every reformer who has endeavoured to secure the advance 
of our society has been driven out of it by the operation of 
caste. By its rigidity it preserves ignorant superstitions and 
clings to the past, while it does nothing to make more easy 
and more possible those inevitable changes which Nature 
is ever pressing on us. 

If we attempt to trace caste down the misty records of 
our history, we are at once struck with one great fact, and 
that is, whatever it once was, it was never in earlier times 
the extraordinary and illogical mixture which it is to-day. 
Society was united and vigorous, caste was no bar to active 
and healthy intercourse. The system was a natural and 
practical organisation of society. 

In the 'Vedic Period we can scarcely trace its existence, 
if at all. Society was too simple to need this differentiation. 
National life was energetic and united. From this period 
onwards we can trace its gradual growth, and unfortunately 
its degeneration. In the Epic Period it represents a simple 
and practical organisation of society, meaning the specialisa- 
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tion of the four great natural di\’isions of a people. Th^e 
lines betvveen caste and caste, however, are apparently not 
rigid, and each caste was carefully adjusted to the otl^ers. 
Anuloma and Pratiloma marriages (i.e. with girls of lower castes 
or of higher castes) were not unknown. Then followed the 
period in which, in spite of a tremendous output of intel- 
lectual ’activity, the first signs of decay appear. Caste 
became more rigid. There was a struggle between caste and 
caste. Apparently the Kshatriya, falling from his high ideal, 
lost power, and the Brahmin degenerated ; and though the 
?\il effects of this did not appear at once, the balance of 
powers in the society was upset. Caste entirely lost elasticity, 
subdivisions arose, and there came a period in ‘which dis- 
organisation rapidly followed. 

That caste had become an evil and no longer a help is 
shown by the position it occupies in Buddhism, which was 
a revolt no less against caste than against the over-heavy 
burden of ceremonies, rites and sacrifices. Gautama, who 
was a Hindu preaching to Hindus, would not have removed 
caste firom his teaching had it been a healthy form of 
national life. Though it survived, the weakness and disunion 
of the nation and the failure of the caste system is shown by 
the collapse of Indian society before foreign invasion. 

There followed a long period of darkness in which caste 
became an antiquated tracfition, an heir-loom to which men 
cltmg as coimecting them to a past which they felt to be 
glorious but could not understand. With the Brahmanical 
reaction it became a vast congeries of meaningless sub- 
divisions, which, increasing generation by generation, in- 
tensified by the disturbed and evil days which preceded the 
period of Muslim conquest, was still further intensified as a 
national bulwark, the last possession left to the conquered, 
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yndl it has reached the paralysing chaos in which our society 
stands to-day. 

^ome aspects of caste are so powerfully typified in Maratha 
history that I may be excused a brief reference to some of 
the most strildng instances here. We may note, as an instance 
of the obstacles which it throws in the way of reformers, the 
persecution not only of Sadhus from the humbler castes like 
Tukaram and Chokhafliela, but of liberal Brahmins like 
Eknathjby the ignorant Bhats andBhikshuks. The ignorance 
of priests has always been and is a great stumbling-block 
in the way of reformers since olden times, when the great 
Sankaracharya himself was out-casted by them. If this 
ignorance *t»f the priests could be removed, progress would 
become a much smoother affair. We may note as an 
example of the inhuman arrogance of caste the way in which, 
in the time of the Peshwas, Mahars-were forced to sit down 
when they met a superior in the street, lest their shadow 
should touch him, or, as tradition says, were forbidden to 
spit on the road, and had to carry a vessel round their necks 
for the purpose. This was due to the supremacy of a single 
caste, and was not typical of the times of Maratha vigour, 
when Maratha, Brahmin, and Prabhu worked harmoniously 
for a common cause; when the other castes were forced to 
suffer the touch of Mahars and Kolis, for these fought 
shoulder- to shoulder with them in their battles; when 
Hindus drank water from the hands of Muslims and in- 
stalled Muslim Pirs among their household gods. We see 
in all this the liberalising effect of political activity and 
expansion upon society. But we note also how the caste 
spirit revives when less strenuous times arrive : we see it in 
the quarrels of Kokanastha and Deshastha; in the fights 
about the ceremonies and status of Shenvis and Prabhus; 
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and in the jealousies and dissensions of Marathas, Prabhus 
and Brahmins that became so rife in our later historv'. 

We come now to the practical question; "W^hat are we to 
do with this social incubus? It is surely obvious that it is an 
antiquated survival of an institution which has changed 
much and for the worse. All it meant at its best has long 
since vanished, and we surely do not propose to retain its 
degenerate developments. From a comrnon-sense point of 
view one might almost wonder that it continues to exist at 
all, so meaningless a husk has it become. To remove it is 
undoubtedly our ultimate object. If you cannot do that all 
at once, at least hold it up boldly as the ideal at which vve 
aim. And in the meanwhile, since something is better than 
nothing, we shall do well to clear away its externals and the 
useless ntinute forms which encumber our daily life and 
prev’ent the increase of social sympathy; to promote free 
social intercourse and inter-dining between all castes, and 
intermarriages at least between sections of the same caste. 
If we can do this we shall get rid of many invidious distinc- 
tions and inconveniences, make unity easier to develop, and 
facilitate the solving of particular problems. 

Do not, however, imagine that to remove partially or 
wholly the external forms of caste will be a panacea for all 
our iUs. Many of us who decry the form cherish the spirit, 
pride ourselv'es on being Brahmins, or fight to oprol our- 
selves as Elshatriyas in census lists, because this argues 
Aryan descent. So that, you see, we can tum«even an 
ethnological report, which was certainly not meant for 
that purpose, into cause of dissension and Ul-feeling. This is 
only the spirit of caste in a new form. To remove the 
externals of caste will do us no good if it does not help the 
exorcism of this spirit from our hearts. 
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It is not necessary for me to dwell upon all those familiar 
questions which cluster round the question of the status of 
wojnen. I would merely point out that we most legitimately 
object to prevailing customs in these matters because they 
involve a bad economy of social forces. Early marriage, 
especially now that the checks on early consummation are 
breaking down, must increase death and disease aihong the 
mothers, swell infant mdrtality and injure the physique of 
the race. It interferes also with the proper education of 
women. A too strict purdah mutilates social life and makes 
its current dull and sluggish by excluding the brightening 
influence of women. 

By the denial of education to women we deprive dur- 
selves of half the potential force of the nation, deny to our 
children the advantage of having cultured mothers, and by 
stunting the faculties of the mothe^r affect injuriously the 
heredity of the race. We create, moreover, a gulf of mental 
division in the home and put a powerful drag on progress 
by making the women a great conservative force that clings 
to everything old, however outworn or irrational. 

The existence side by side of customs like polygamy and 
the prohibition of widow-remarriage similarly shows a bad 
organisation of society. The one keeps up an unduly low 
standard of morality among nten, the other demands an 
impossibly high standard from women. To enforce this 
standard wx suppress our feelings of humanity and affection, 
and inflict severities upon widows in order to keep their 
vitality low and make them less attractive; yet the im- 
possibility remains and the laws of Nature we have ignored 
avenge themselves; for in spite of our harsh measures we 
foil to preserve even an ordinary standard of morality 
in this much ill-treated class. We do well, therefore, 
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in protesting against these evils and striving for their 
alteration. 

We should, however, realise where the evti lies; it is in 
the lowering of our ideas about women and the relations of 
the sexes. We get no detached picture of the status of women 
in the Vedic Age, but we know enough to assert that it was 
free and’honourable as in aU early Aryan societies. We have 
a fiiUer idea of the Epic and Rationalisfic periods. More 
secluded than in modem Europe, women were yet allowed 
a rational freedom, they were taught liberal knowledge and 
beautiful accomplishments and a few were distinguished in 
science and philosophy. They were trained to be helpmates 
as well as devoted wives to their husbands. Their position, 
therefore, was not materially inferior and, in some respects, 
as notably in the laws concerning women’s property, was 
superior to that which, prevailed in England until 1870; 
and even the point reached in 1870 was anticipated by the 
author of the Mitdkshara who wished to make men and 
women equal in respect of rights of property. 

^ In the literature of the Buddhistic period we see the first 
signs of change. Women are as a class debarred from study- 
ing the Vedas, though there seem to have been exceptions, 
and Buddhism admitted spiritual equality between the 
sexes. Monastic disparagement of women mingles in Manu 
and other writers with expressions of respect. Th^ idea of 
wifely devotion as typified in Sita predominates over the 
idea of the helpmate, seclusion seems to have » become 
gradually stricter, and widow-remarriage was looked on 
with disfavour. But w’omen are stUl educated and, on the 
whole, respected. 

A change came when the disturbed times of ignorance 
and foreign invasion were disintegrating society. The ideal 
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wifely devotion and purity was exaggerated beyond all 
reason and all customs modified in this spirit. Sati, the 
entire prohibition of widow-remarriage, early marriage and 
the rest were established in our society and, in some parts 
of India, the strictest Muslim type of purdah was adopted. 
Ignorance, increasing among men, became absolute 
among women. 

In both these two gredt problems, then, w^hat is it that we 
seek? It is nothing new or revolutionary. Our real aims 
are the true and noble ideals of our forefathers, ideals 
eternally beautifiil, eternally worthy the search of men. 
Only the form in which these ideals are presented to us is 
not always the same, and it is the ideals which we seek and 
not the form. 

WTiat for instance is the ideal imderlpng caste? Might 
we not say that it is the recognitioifcon the one hand of the 
individuality of every man, that which distinguishes him 
from every other, which gives him his own work, his own 
value in the world; and on the other the combination of 
these countless individualities into that united and organised 
life which we call a society, his organised relations to the 
rest of society. You remember the Sloka'. “According as 
each man devotes himself to his own proper work does he 
attain to consummation.” 

But I wish to draw your attention to one point; no caste is 
nobler or more necessary than any other. If the old broad 
lines of*" differentiated acti\ity typified by the old caste 
system do really represent a fact in Nature, leave it to 
Nature to work out that fact, do not hamper her by clinging 
to an artificial growth such as that of our modem system. 

And certainly no one system is perfect or everlasting, 
least of aU divine. It is not only in India that there have 
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been castes and that caste systems have arisen and perished. 
In Peru, in Egypt, even in mediaeval Europe, we can tract 
the growth of analogous systems and can watch their fall. 
Like aU other organisations of society, caste in’any partichlar 
form represents a stage in evolution. For a time it is bene- 
ficial, for a time it decays, and finally there arises from its 
ruin an* organisation different indeed but better adapted to 
the needs of the time, a better and more'‘\dgorous form for 
the expressions of the eternal ideals in practical life. 

So too the problems affecting the status of women. 
That at which %ve are aiming is the attainment of conditions 
in which our Indian womanhood can once again produce^ 
types as noble and as great as those which glorify our 
national history. They need not be the same conditions 
which existed fbrmerly^ Times have changed and the world 
is very different; but our aim, our ideal, is the same and we 
seek to achieve it. 

There, indeed, is the pith of the whole matter. We 
ignorandy mistake the form for the ideal. Realise the ideal 
and the form matters nothing. Let India be inspired with a 
new grasp of these truths which are for ever old and ever new’, 
and these smaller problems of caste and woman’s position 
win solve themselves. Some causes of our present conditions 
are other than social — some are economic; some again 
trouble us because w’e are tmcertain w^hat we want and 
cling helplessly to the old and familiar. If we can but see 
what India needs, what once she possessed and, expressed 
so beautifully, if we will but seek for her a new expression 
for her national life, then w’e may be content with the future 
and leave the question of the precise form which it will take 
to the great forces which regulate the destinies of humanity 
and the outw’ard sweep of evolution. 
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Before we go further it will be worth while to recall briefly 
tfie principles on which the scientific study of society is based, 
for it is upon these that our deeper understanding of social 
problems depends. We know that the life of society, like 
that of an individual organism, is an unending struggle 
with its environment, which is partly invariable and partly 
variable. The invariable elements are climate, natural 
position, physical forces; the variable are of numerous kinds 
such as economic 'position, geo-political surroundings and 
contact with other civilisations. The society must be able 
to deal with its environment, and the principal weapon it 
^wields for the purpose is the knowledge it possesses. We 
remember ^ this coimection that the social organism 
evolves like the indi\idual and, as it develops its organs of 
knowledge, proceeds through different stages; it first 
records simple facts, then proceeds to complex and finally 
classifies and generalises. 

As it develops knowledge, it becomes more fit to deal 
with its environment. For it begins properly to understand 
cause and effect, and can better handle causes so as to bring 
about the effects it desires. Lastly we remember that no*^ 
society is alone but, like the individual, has to strive and 
compete with other social organisms. In this struggle the 
fittest will survive, and the fittest means the most efficiently 
organised, the one which assimilates knowledge most 
successfully and uses it to readjust all its parts to new en- 
vironmei^ts. The individual has several kinds of relatiom 
with his surroundings, social with his fellows such as class 
and caste and the relations of men and women, economic 
with his competitors, political with the State. Society ac- 
cordingly must also have its various aspects, its social, 
economic and political organisations, none of which it can 
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afford to neglect in its batde for existence. These relations 
must be based on principles of justice, mutual interest and 
truth. And the society must reflect these conditions injsach 
sphere of life, politically by a just balance of powers in the 
State, economically by a careful balance of all interests, and 
socially by a careful balance of the rights and privileges of 
every individual. If this delicate balance be upset, the 
society must degenerate; its organisation is defective and 
Avill produce abnormal developments, such for instance as 
our modem caste system. Until the balance is restored, that 
society wll be weak, discordant and backward, the prey of 
any society better organised than itself. 

•"WTiat then are the practical lessons we draw "for our own 
guidance from these well-known principles of the science 
of society? We learn that it is suicidal to cling to a more 
primitive state of knojs^ledge and reject new light. The old 
knowledge related all facts to the single idea of religion, the 
new classifies life and restricts the sphere of religion to the 
high spiritual matters with w'hich it is properly concerned. 
W'hat is to be gained by clinging to the older and less 
developed system and apphing the solemn sanctions of 
religion to matters of ordinarj’^ convenience which do not 
really affect our spiritual welfare? We only make life 
cumbrous and hamper our efficiency. Indeed these rules 
and restrictions, which become too many and ijksome for 
men to observe, help to demoralise us; for either we get 
accustomed to breaking what we regard as the ordinances 
of religion, and what therefore it ought to be our aim and 
interest to observe, orwe turn a large number ofinnocent acts 
into secret vices; in either way we come to think nothing of 
leading a double life. 

The next thing we leam is the importance of a more 
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accurate knowledge of the laws of Nature; we must ration- 
alise our knowledge and no longer cling to superstitions. To 
take some homely instances, the ideas of our people are full 
of strange theories of cause and effect, and indications of 
coming events such as that a lizard falling on the body 
causes misfortune, that the sight of a widow on certain 
occasions is inauspicious, that the advisability of marriages 
can best be determined ‘ by comparing horoscopes, that 
various marks on the body can be interpreted in terms of 
character or future events, that it is bathing in the Ganges 
or paying money to Brahmins and not one’s conduct that 
purifies the mind and soul. Similar ideas, such as the re- 
ligious impertance of wearing the Sovale at meals, regulate 
our daily life. All this obviously typifies a primitive state of 
mind which, if encouraged in small things, must dominate 
us in those which are higher. A society which persists in 
beliefs of this nature is not likely to understand cause and 
effect in its own social arrangements. We must get rid of 
superstition in great things as well as small, and govern our 
actions by a rational consideration of aims and means. 

Our next lesson is that we must accept new knowledge 
and assimilate it whether it comes firom without or within. 
A society armed with bow's and arrows, confironted with 
others which use the modem rifle, must arm itself with rifles 
if it is to go on existing; and the same principle applies in 
all matters. We must not only accept knowledge intel- 
lectually,-' but have the moral courage to alter our actions 
and customs in accordance. Otherwise our knowledge is 
of little use; for the true test of knowledge is its practical 
utility in equipping the society for the actual problems of 
life. If, then, our customs put us at a disadvantage in the 
struggle for life, it is useless to persist in them merely be- 



cause they are our own or old. And lastly we learn that jve 
must not exaggerate the importance and probable eJBect of 
social reform, since it is only one of the aspects of readjust- 
ment. We must advance socially, economically and politic- 
ally if tve wish to reorganise our society so as to survive. 

Science and Western chilisation have thrown us into 
entirely new' environments. We were | secluded country’', 
economically self-sufficient, soci^y a people to ourselves, 
able to develop our own peculiar institutions, politically 
almost a separate continent. Our internal organisation 
absorbed everything that entered the country' without losing 
its own peculiar character. All this is no longer possible! 
We are exposed to the competition of social organisms 
economically and socially better equipped and in the highest 
state of unity and organisation, and have no longer the 
defence of a compasrative seclusion. Science has forced 
down barriers and made us merely one district of the ever- 
narrowing world. We did not recognise this fact sufficiently 
when the new' forces first began to work upon us. Face to 
.face with disciplined European armies and organised ad- 
ministrations, men of genius like Mahadji Scindia, Hyderali, 
and Ranjit Singh adopted the military methods of the ne'W- 
comers, but no indigenous powers realised the necessity of 
readjustment aU along ,the line; they had, therefore, to 
succumb in the struggle for existence. Now, at least, we 
must recognise the necessity. We must strive for a more 
elastic and efficient economic organisation; we*must give 
up customs which keep us physically weak or unenter- 
prising, and especially those institutions or prejudices which 
divide man from man, caste from caste, religion from re- 
ligion. Increased communications and inevitable mutual 
contact urge us on the road -with or ■without our consent. 



Science has given us a mass of new knowledge which we can 
utilise for the purpose. It only remains for us to decide 
whether we shall yield slowly to necessity or get the most 
instead of the least advantage out of the change by a 
volimtary and wisely chosen adaptation of meaus to the 
end in view. 

Many seem to doubt whether we can survive in the 
struggle. They take refugfe in European theories of racial 
inferiority or inexorable physical forces, especially the in- 
fluence of climate. This is the substitution of a new fatalism 
based on a misconception of Science for the old which was 
based on a misconception of karma, and should be com- 
bated at every turn. If these theories were true, our race 
would never have played any part in the history of civilisa- 
tion. Yet the same people under the same climatic influences 
reached heights in religion, philosophy; science, architecture 
and literature which no contemporary nation surpassed. 
They were equally successful in material pursuits, in arts 
and industries, agriculture, war and administration. They 
produced not only poets, philosophers, scholars and scientists, ^ 
but administrators and leaders among the most able in 
history, and this is true from the ancient days of Chandra 
Gupta and Asoka, Vikramaditya and the Senas and Guptas, 
down through the Moguls and Aeir great generals and 
administrators to the recent times of Shivaji, the leaders of 
the Maratha Confederacy and Ranjit Singh. 

The superiority of Europe is a fact of the present day; but 
is it really an eternal and unalterable law of Natiue? Does 
history bear out these pseudo-scientific generalisations? On 
the contrary it is during the last 300 years only, since indeed 
men like Bacon discovered a sound method of enquiry into 
the laws of Nature which enabled Western nations to eco- 
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nomise effort and rationalise life, that Europe has taken t^e 
lead over other parts of the world. The superiority is not 
due to climate or physical causes or to oiu: inbred inferiority, 
but to a more scientific organisation of political, social and 
economic life. 

There is no reason why we also should not progress if we 
follow *their example. Our natural resources are excellent: 
fighting classes like the Rajputs,* Muslims, Sikhs, Gurkhas 
and Marathas; intellectual classes with a capacity for 
administration and public affairs like the Brahmins, 
Kayasthas and others; bom traders like the Banias and 
Bhatias, Memons and Parsis and Bohras; a peasantry* 
superior to many European peoples in thrift, patience, 
diligence, kindliness, domestic affection and orderly habits 
— ^the common and useful qualities that preserve a race. 
Yet with all these splsndid resources, what sort of existence 
are we leading? 

It is no natural deficiency that is to blame, but bad 
organisation, antiquated methods and our ovra karma. We 
ignore the sanctity of natural sympathy and co-operation, 
and forget that the interest of the whole society is the higher 
interest of the individual; we base our actions and institut- 
ions on favour and privilege instead of equity and justice. 
Let us revise our ideas ^d change our methods to suit 
better knowledge and new circumstances. That is, the whole 
meaning of reform, and if we realise and carry it out in 
practice, we need not be afraid of natural forces which 
can always be met and utilised by Science and human 
endeavour. The determining powers of our destiny are 
not physical forces nor chance, nor Kismet, nor necessity, 
those gods mostly of our own making on whom we cast 
the responsibility for the consequences of our actions. No, 
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Q.endemen, man is man and master of his fate. Our future 
depends on the use we ourselves make of the opportunities 
whiQh knowledge places in our hands. 

To take advantage of the new and favourable features in 
our environment we must take care that education is much 
more widely spread and practical. It is the general ignor- 
ance of the country which renders our social progress so 
slow. That ignorance muSt be removed. And I should just 
like to say one thing about the attitude often displayed 
towards social reform and social reformers. There have 
been cases where men who have argued splendidly for social . 
rrefonn fail to carry out their principles in actual life. Their 
failure doe? not invalidate the truth of their preaching: 
a truth remains a truth even though the man who 
preaches cannot put it into practice. What we need is 
some practical working organisation ^r spreading the social 
ideals and new knowledge which are lacking amongst all 
classes of the community. 

We have already a large body of men who might be doing 
some of this work for the country, just as the great religious^ 
orders of the Middle Ages did so much for Europe. I refer 
to the countless body of Sadhus who are roaming over the 
country. But they must be trained, and they must have 
some thin g useful to say. For asceticism is evil unless it be 
a humane, asceticism, one not divorced from philanthropy. 
He who surrenders life to help his fellows is a saint, but not 
he who becomes a beggar to avoid labour or responsibility, 
or retires to a jungle to save what Kingsley would have 
called “his own dirty soul”. 

We have, as it is, a fair amount of propaganda. The 
coimtry, indeed, owes much to this Social Conference which 
has done a great deal to make discussion of our social 
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problems general among educated men. Many individu^s 
also by their speeches and •writings have placed much of 
the available knowledge and much new light on the subject 
in the hands of the enquirer. As a result of their efforts we 
have already a large literature of Social Reform. I could 
rish indeed that our caste sabhas and conferences ■would 
record -not onlv their conclusions but their discussions and 
differences also; for if the contentions on each side could be 
put on paper and published, it would have a great educative 
effect. It would be, too, a valuable document for posterity 
.picturing the ideas of om coimtrymen in an interesting 
period of transition. ■> 

Still, we need something more insistent, busy and popular. 
Active and energetic associations organised somewhat on 
the lines of the Arya Samaj and even of Christian Missions 
are what we want. Svch an organisation should penetrate 
into every ■village in the country to bring to the people this 
new knowledge in an attractive and telling form. Then we 
may hope that the Social Reform movement will have less 
^obstacles to contend with and ■v\ill advance more rapidly. 

But Social Reform cannot stand alone. The social aspect 
of a society is closely connected with the economic and the 
political. The advance of one affects both the others. There- 
fore we caimot hope for general improvement in social 
conditions until we have conquered some of our, economic 
difficulties and have realised more fully the opportunities 
which exist for the development of a sane political life. 

Indeed w’e may look for considerable assistance in Social 
Reform from the economic development. Industrial pro- 
gress has already done much to break down the barriers of 
caste and will do more. If India can become richer she ■will 
have more leisure for the consideration of her needs, more 
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capital for the exploitation of her resources and for the en- 
coirragement of the education of her people to make the most 
use of them. A more active commercial life must bring all 
classes of people together, and force upon their attention, as 
nothing else can, the great common interests which unite them. 

Again, in the political sphere there is much which we can 
do. I am not one of those who believe that a -foreign 
Government is necessarily a bar to the political advance of 
a coimtry. The most that we can hope from any Govern- 
ment is that it will work for the best interests of the people 
which it governs. So long as it identifies their interests with, 
“its own, so long as it works for their encouragement with an 
efficient adlninistration and true zeal for national progress, 
that Government is national. But there is one change 
which I think would mean a very great deal to India. I be- 
heve it would bring to light and draw to a point in a very 
practical way the real and vital political interests which all 
classes of the community have in common, and do much to 
strengthen the position of the Gkivemment in this country, 
and to enable all our countless classes, creeds, people and 
castes to unite in working together for the common good of 
India. I mean the establishment of a permanent Court in 
this coimtry with some member of the King-Emperor’s family 
as a permanent Viceroy. When there is such a Viceroy who 
might devote his life to India and realise more fully that all 
his interests were bound up with those of the country, there 
would be, I believe, an outburst of patriotic loyalty such as 
would seem almost incredible to us. I believe that that 
would serve more than anything else to draw together ah 
energies and activities into work for the common weal, and 
I trust that the ideal may not seem impracticable, the 
dream only a dream. 
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Meanwhile let us do our best to encourage a spirit of 
brotherhood and union. We boast of our philosophy which 
teaches us to see that God “abides in all bom beings”^ “ I 
am seated in the heart of all”. Why then do* we forget the 
practical application of that great truth in the sphere of con- 
duct. Is it in harmony with this golden tmth of our religion 
that we despise and shrink from those who belong todiflferentj 
or what we choose to call our lowfer castes? Or that we fill 
our social and public life with mutual distrust, jealousy and 
disunion? If we really believed in the One Spirit in all, we 
would not maltreat His manifestations; we should realise 
that we despise and hate Him in despising and hating 
our fellows. Once more I say to you, let us return to our 
own ideals, understanding them better and trying to carry 
them out both as individuals and as a nation. Let us try 
to realise the virtues a®d merits of those who are different 
firom ourselves. Let us try to find the good in those w*ho 
differ from us in caste, and not insist on their deficiencies. 
Let us try to keep before us that ideal of the future of India 
as the aim to which w’e are all working; and let us judge 
our feUow-men by the work which they do to make that 
future great and united. Let us recognise the selfless and 
devoted work which many have done for India in the 
sphere of administration, philanthropy or science, of action 
or of knowledge, whether they were Christians,, Hindus, 
Muslims or Parsis, and let us try to realise that such w’ork 
is the tme claim to nationality. He who loves the«country 
well enough to give his life for it, he is the true Indian, not 
he who merely boasts his own superiority because of some 
fancied advantage w'hich he derives firom caste privileges 
and traditions. There is only one spirit of truth; there is 
only one tmth behind all ideals; and all who are working 
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^ that spirit towards these ideals are doing the noblest 
of which they are capable, no matter what the caste or race 
or ^reed may be. That is the spirit which must animate us 
if we are going to work for India and hope to have any 
successful reform in the future, 

xxxvm 

A meeting of the East India Association was held in London on the 
6th of July 1905, under the Presidency of the Maharaja, at which 
Sir David Barr,* some time British Resident in Hyderabad, de- 
livered a lecture on Hyderabad. In bringing the proceedings of 
the meeting to a close. His Highness said : 

They ha'd heard a discussion on the paper, and it only 
remained for him to say a few words thereupon. The subject 
required delicate handling from him, because the least mis- 
take might be misunderstood. It would take a long time 
to deal with the matter of the Indian States thoroughly. It 
was one which was understood by very few people outside 
the r anks of ofl&cials who had served in the Indian States, 
The En gli sh people took a fair amount of interest in Indiaji 
questions, but many of them had not the personal knowledge 
entitling them to pass a judgment which would not be 
objected to by those who had first-hand acquaintance with 
Indian problems. 

The Indian States, taken as a whole, represented a very 
large proportion of India, and when they took into con- 
sideration both their area and population they saw the 
importance of the question of their future. In order to 
decide how far a State was making progress it was necessary 

* Sir David Barr, British Resident at Gwalior, 1887-1 892 ; in Kashmir, 1892- 
1894; Agent to the Governor General for Central India, 1894-1 goo; Resident 
at Hyderabad, 1900-1905; Member of the Council of India, 1905-1915. 
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for them to consider the standard they had set themselves* 
or how far they had been handicapped by shortcomings, 
mental or moral, or by defective education, or politicaUre- 
strictions. In the times when Major Elirkpatrick, to whom 
the lecturer had referred, was at Hyderabad, the Indian 
States ■were going through a ver^' criticed period. Such 
times of crisis, following the overthrow qf one empire and 
preceding the establishment of another, \vere not unknown 
in other countries besides India. (Hear, Hear., It was a 
mistake to take this period of history as affording evidence 
that the people of India were not capable of managing 
their own concerns. (Cheers.) He thought that if the 
British and French Governments had not come oh the scene 
it "would have been an interesting problem (which it was 
now useless to discuss) what would have become of India — 
whether many of the Spates would have vanished, whether 
some of them w'ould have established a supremacy over 
others, or whether they would have been formed into 
United States, something like those of America. 

, Had the Indian people come into communication with 
the rest of the world, and had they adopted modern Science 
and the leadership of soldiers and statesmen on modem 
lines, he had no doubt, that a people ■with such natural 
capacity and ability -would have asserted themselves in a 
manner in no way inferior to those of other pasts of the 
world. (Cheers.) That was not a matter the Indian people 
could pride themselves upon: it wras their folly ^d their 
mistake that they lost ground. Now they had come under 
a Government w'hich, though to a limited extent, gave them 
some scope to exercise the inherent qualities he had men- 
tioned and to obtain such training as would in time qualify 
them to occupy higher positions than they did at present. 
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« He hoped the time would come when the Indian princes - 
would show themselves more capable, more alive to their 
duties, more concerned to promote the interest and happi- 
ness of their people than had perhaps been the case up to 
now. (Cheers.) He believed there was no surer way of 
reaching that ideal than by educating the princes thoroughly. 
And the need was not confined to the princes’ education: 
a higher moral co,de must also be extended to the people, 
must be brought down to the lowest level of the population. 
If the princes showed themselves reckless and neglected 
their duties and the care of their States, it was their own 
people who must come forward and compel them to dis- 
charge their duties and to conform to accepted standards. 

He saw before him many young Indians of judgment who 
would, he hoped, assist in the setting of high standards, and 
to whom it would be a source of" pride and pleasure to 
advance the progress of the people as much as possible. The 
lecturer had referred to the Nizam as ha\dng asserted him- 
self more of late than formerly. He was not going into 
details of the lives of Indian princes, but he might say that 
there were occasions when the best-intentioned ruler found 
his best labours bearing but little Suit, and that his best 
reforms were not of a very lasting kind. They could not 
expect any sensible man to emulate the labours of Sisyphus 
in taking continuous interest in the administration if the 
results were disappointing. That was what the princes 
sometirffes felt. It was a pity they should do so, for the 
feeling might seem akin to cowardice. But before passing 
judgment on them they mixst consider the circumstances 
under which they gave way. (Cheers.) 

As one who felt that he had personally sacrificed himself 
in doing his best, he must say he inclined to sympathise 
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with those to whom he had referred. He hoped, however^ 
the sense of duty would lead them, in spite of sacrifices, to 
live up to the standard of duty in promoting the happiness 
of the people. Hyderabad was without doubt the Premier 
State of India, and they looked to His Highness the Nizam 
to set up a high standard for other Indian States. They 
hoped and expected he woiild continue to cany^ on the ad- 
ministration to the best advantage* of his people, to reform 
his revenue, to increase the resources of* the State, and to 
encourage profitable investment on the part of his people. 
He knew that HGs Highness had been doing this to a great 
extent, and had been canying out other reforms. 

WTiat he wanted to urge was that those prince# who were 
interested in good administration and w’ho endeavoured 
to carry out useful reforms should be allow'ed to reap the 
benefit of them. Too (»ften those reforms were effected at 
great sacrifices of dignity and of jurisdiction. There were 
times when the best-intentioned ruler might find his efforts 
of little use; but he trusted that fact would not deter the 
mling princes from doing ev'eryihing in their power to 
benefit their people. (Cheers. ) 

In conclusion he had to thank Sir David Barr for the 
manner in which he had drawn up his paper, and especially 
for his avoidance of controversial topics. Sir David had 
shown great skill and tact in dealing with Indian princes — 
and that was a quality of the highest importance for the 
political officer in India, amongst whom there w'«re great 
variations in character and temperament. Sir David would 
not hav'e received the splendid send-off accorded him when 
he left Hyderabad had not the people of the State learned 
to trust him. He could only say he hoped the younger 
generation of political officers would follow in the foot- 
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pteps of men like Sir David Barr, by encouraging the 
princes in the performance of their duties and freeing them 
from swaddling clothes as much as possible. He thanked 
them for listening to his remarks so patiently, seeing that 
they were spoken on the spur of the moment, and he had 
not had time to think them out beforehand. 
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THE NEEDS OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES a? THE 
LJNES OF ADVANCE IN EDUCATION 

The Inaugural Address at the Second Indian Industrial Confer- 
ence, delivered by His Highness at Calcutta in December 1906. 

.MR PRESIDENT, DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, — It tvas onlv last month, on my return from, 
a tour in Europe and America, that your able and energeric 
Secretary, Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholiax, called on me, 
and conveyed to me your committee’s unanimous request 
that I should attend ihis Conference, and deliver an In- 
augural Address. I naturally felt some hesitation in acceding 
to this request, partly because of the pressure of administra- 
tive work ot\Tng to my recent return from a foreign tour, 
and partly because I am aware that there are others who 
are better qualified than m\’self to ad\’ise you in the noble 
work which you have undertaken. But, Gentlemen, your 
Secretary was not to be put off by these reasons. He pressed 
me to accede to the request of the committee, and was good 
enough to assure me that*by so doing I would be rendering 
some service to the great cause which we all have at heart. 
To this argument I felt it my duty to yield. I ieel very 
strongly that to help in the industrial movement of the 
present day is a duty which devolves on all of us equally. 

Whatever be our vocations in life, we cannot be untrue 
to this duty without being untrue to ourselves and our 
country. And I feel to-day, as I have always felt and 
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declared, that our interests are one and the same — ^whatever 
Aelps and elevates you, helps and elevates us; whatever re- 
tards your progress, retards ours. Furthermore, I am strongly 
convinced that our activities in all different departments of 
life — ^political, social and industrial — are so correlated that 
we shall never make any marked progress in one without 
making similar progress in aU. Three seemingly' diverse 
currents of intellectual activity converge towards the same 
headworks and fee'd the same main stream of Ufe. Unless 
we extend our horizon and take a less parochial view, we 
can iU understand the value and place of each of these com-, 
^ponent parts in the great machinery of progress. 

Gentlemra, I do not propose to take much of your time 
with an account of the industries of India in ancient times, 
but a brief reference to some notable facts will perhaps not 
be imsui table on an occasion like this. You are all aware 
that India was famed for her cotton fabrics from very ancient 
times ; and antiquarians teU us that Indian cotton found its 
way to Assyria and Babylon in the remote past. Indigo, 
which is peculiarly an Indian produce, has been detected 
by the microscope in Egyptian mummy cloths, and Indian 
ivory and other articles were probably imported into ancient 
Egypt. There can be little doubt that the old Phoenicians 
carried on a brisk trade with India, and much of the spices 
and precious stones, ebony, gold and embroidered work, 
with which they supplied the Western world, came from 
India. .. 

The Greek civilisation developed at a later date; and 
Herodotus, generally called the Father of History, speaks 
of Indian cotton as “wool growing on trees, more beautiful 
and valuable than that produced from sheep”. A brisk 
trade between India and the Western world was carried on 
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duiing the centiiries preceding the Christian era; and as 
Rome rose in power and importance, and Alexandna 
became a flourishing mart, the trade increased in volume. 
Silk threads, sapphires, indigo and cotton fabrics were 
exported from the mouths of the Indus ; and the important 
sea-port town of Broach — then called Bharukaccha by the 
Hindus^ and Bar\"gaza by the Romans — exported gold, 
silver and other metals, glass, corads, muslins, cotton fabrics, 
ivory, ebony, pepper and silk. The Roman Empire declined 
after the third century. An Eastern Empire was founded 
.with its new capital at Constantinople, and that place 
attracted to itself much of the Asiatic trade which before;, 
used to flow through Alexandria. 

India was the scene of frequent invasions during the 
centuries succeeding the beginning of the Christian era, and 
Scythians and Huns desolated her western protince. But 
a great chief and warrior, known to our literature under the 
name of Vikramaditya, at last turned back the tide of in- 
vasion, and India was \'irtually free from foreign raids from 
^the sixth to the tenth century. It was within this period 
that Chinese travellers. Fa Hien, Hiuen Tsiang, and others, 
\isited India as religious pilgrims, admired her arts, in- 
dustries and manufactures, and wrote on the Hindu temples 
and Buddhist monasteries, which existed side by side in 
every large town. Hindu traders founded settlements in 
Java and other islands; and it was in a Hindu slup, sailing 
from Tamralipti or Tamlook, that Fa Hien left India. Those 
of you who have been to Europe, and visited the continental 
towns, may have seen images of Hindu gods and goddesses 
in the Museum of Leyden, taken there by the Dutch from 
Java, w’here Hindu religion and learning were introduced 
by traders and settlers from India. 
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Venice was the channel of trade with India after the close 
of the dark ages; but the glory of Venice departed with the 
discovery of a new route to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope by Vasoo da Gama about the close of the fifteenth 
century, and Portugal rose in power and commercial enter- 
prise as Venice declined. In the sixteenth century, all the 
southern seaboard of Asia, as far as China, was practically 
under the commercial control of Portugal. But the Dutch 
replaced the Portuguese in the seventeenth century, and 
like the latter enriched themselves by the Indian trade. like- 
wise the English appeared on the scene a little later, and. 
^wrested firom the Dutch a large share of the Eastern trade 
in the eighteenth century. It is remarkable that, within the 
last thousand years, nation after nation in Exrrope has 
risen to power and to great wealth mainly through the 
Eastern trade. Constantinople, Venice, Portugal, Holland 
and England have successively been the carriers to Europe 
of the rich manufactures of India, as the Phoenicians and 
the Arabs were in the ancient times. 

When England obtained territorial possessions in India^ 
in the eighteenth century, she was evolving her commercial 
policy in relation with Ireland and her American colonies. 
Her aim and endeavour was to obtain raw produce firom 
her dependencies and to develop manufacturing industries 
in England. She repressed manufactures elsewhere by un- 
equal tariffs in order to develop her own manufactares. The 
American colonies fireed themselves from the industrial 
servitude when they declared their independence; but both 
Ireland and India continued to suffer. Industries in both 
these countries steadily declined early in the nineteenth 
century; manufacturing industries progressed by leaps and 
bounds in England; and the invention of the power-loom 
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completed her industrial triumph. Since then England has 
slowly adopted a fair and equitable commercial policy, and 
repealed Xa\'igation Acts and unequal tariffs. To-day 
England stands forth as a pre-eminent free trader with all the 
world. This brings me. Gentlemen, to the industrial history 
of India in our owm times. 

The triumph of machinery has been the triumph of our 
age: the \ictory of steam and electriaty will always be 
memorable among the decisive battle^ of the world. The 
rise of the power-looms, for instance, has been stealing a 
march over the hand-loom workers, and the numbers em- 
ployed in cotton-wea%dng in India have declined by 23 pe:|; 
cent, even within the last decade. Even the ginning and 
the pressing of the cotton has so extensively participated in 
the use of improved machinery that its hand workers have 
dwindled by fully 6^ per cent. And yet it is this textile 
industry itself which shows how, with intelligent adaptation 
to the improved methods of art, our Indian industries can 
compete with the manufactures of Europe. The Bombay 
^mills give daily employment to about 170,000 factory 
operatives, while as many as 30,000 more are maintained 
by the ginning presses. Some forty years ago w'e had only 
13 cotton mills in all India. The number rose to 47 in 1876, 
to 95 in 1886, to 155 in 1895, and to 203 in 1904: and to-day 
the number of our cottdh mills is stiU larger. We had less 
than 4000 power-looms forty years ago: the number was 
over 47,000 in 1904. We had less than 30o,oqp spindles 
forty years ago: the number exceeded 5,000,000 in 1904- 
These are insignificant figures compared with the huge 
cotton industry of Lancashire; but they show that we have 
made steady progress, and that we may fairly hope to make 
greater progress in the future if we are true to our aims and 
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our own interests. Our annual produce of yam is nearly 
660,000,000 pounds in weight; and it is interesting to note 
that out of this total output about 30 per cent, is used mostly 
by our hand-loom weavers. 

Gentlemen, it is with legitimate pride that the Indian 
patriot marks this silent progress in the mill and hand-loom 
industries of India which, next to agriculture, are the- largest 
industries in this land. New mills have been started in 
Ahmedabad and Bombay within the last two years, largely 
as a result of the present Swadeshi movement. In the poor 
State of Baroda too, this progress is marked. For more than . 
Jtwenty years the State w'orked a cotton mill in the capital 
town to give.an object lesson to the people and to encourage 
private companies to start similar mills. The call has now 
been accepted, and a private company has at last been 
formed, and has purchased the State, mill from om hands 
with the happiest results. Recently a second mill has been 
completed and is about to start work, and a third mill is now 
under construction. More than this, the number of ginning 
factories and other factories using steam has multiplied aU^ 
over the State, and the number of hand-looms has doubled 
in some towns. All the coarser kinds of yarn in the Indian 
markets are now mostly of local spinning; an insignificant 
fraction alone being imported from abroad. In the case of 
yarn of higher counts, however, tKe local manufacture falls 
much below the supply of the foreign mills. MusHn and 
finer fabrics can be imported much more cheaply, and in 
a more pleasing variety of design and colour than can yet 
be locally produced. The hand-looms of the East, once so 
far-famed for the fineness of their fabrics, have now dwindled 
into small importance. Prints and chintz firom France, 
England and Germany are still extensively imported to 
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meet, not only the local demand, but also the demari^ 
of markets across the Indian frontier in Persia and 
Afghanistan. ^ 

Thus, though there is reason for congratulation in the 
rise of our textile industries, there is yet greater reason for 
continued toil and earnest endeavour. We are still at the 
very threshold of success. Our cotton mills produced less 
than 600,000,000 yards of clotH last year, against over 
2,000,000,000 yards which we imported from other countries. 
Here is scope for indefinite expansion. We exported cotton 
.of the value of ^213,000,000 to foreign cotm tries, and im- 
ported in remrn for this raw material cotton manufactures# 
of the value of ;^390,ooo,ooo. We are thus producing only 
a fourth of the mill-made cloth which the nation requires. 
We should not rest till we are able to manufacture practically 
the total supply needed by our countrymen. 

Gentlemen, the remarks I have made about the cotton 
industry of India apply to some extent to the other in- 
dustries which require the use of steam. Bengal is known 
for its jute industiy^, w’hich I believe is increasing year by 
year; and the number of jute mills has increased from 28 
in 1895 to 38 in 1904. Northern India and the Panjab have 
some six wooUen factories, whose produce has increased 
from 2,250,000 pounds in weight in 1896 to 3,500,000 
pounds in 1 90 1 , and I have every hope that our countrymen, 
w'ho have been so successful in the cotton industry, will 
broaden the sphere of their operations, and take tajute and 
W’oollen industries also. 

. The silk industrv’^ is one of the most ancient industries of 
India, but declined like other ancient industries under the 
repressive commercial policy of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Some faint signs of improvement are, 
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i^pwever, visible now. Tassar silk is manufactured in many 
parts of India, and quantities of it are exported to Europe. 
In ^sam, silk stiU continues to be the national dress of 
women, and each family weaves silk saris for its own use. 
In Bengal some improvements have been recently effected 
by the adoption of scientific methods of testing the seed. In 
the Panjab the attempt to reintroduce the cultivation of 
silkworms has not been attended with marked success. In 
Kashmir the industry is indigenous, and the State is en- 
deavouring to develop it. Much attention is paid to this 
indxistry in the advanced and enlightened State of Mysore. . 
^And in the State of Baroda I have been endeavouring to 
spread and 'develop the industry. The number of jBlatories 
in India in 1 904 was only 75, and the number of silk mills was 
only 1 1 ; but much silk is also produced as a cottage industry. 

So far I have confined mpelf to -the textile industries; 
and I have scarcely time to refer at any length to the other 
industries of India. Brass and copper have been used for 
vessels in India from ancient times, but have been threatened 
lately by the cheap enamelled iron ware of Europe. Alu-, 
minium is a new industry, and we are indebted to Mr 
Ghatterton of Madras for greatly developing it in India. 

Recent geological surveys and investigations have brought 
to light the rich area of iron which has been lying concealed 
for so long in Central India; and there is great scope for the 
development of iron industry. Veins of iron ore are believed 
to exist in several places besides those where they have 
already been explored; and if only a few more enterprising 
companies, like my jfiiend Mr Tata’s, spring up and 
prospect these mines, they have a hopeful future before 
them. If the quality of the indigenous coal is improved and 
the means of communication made more easy and cheap. 



so as considerably to reduce the cost of transport, we ma-^ 
be saved importing large quantities from abroad, I am glad 
to find that the able geologist who discovered suitable ^ron 
ore for !Mx Tata's scheme, Mr P, N. Bose, has been selected 
by you as Chairman of the reception committee of this 
Conference. The scheme is still under the consideration of 
Mr Tata’s son, whom I had the pleasure of meeting recently 
in England. There were 89 iron foundries in India in 1904, 
and it is to be hoped that the number will rapidly increase 
in the near future. 

Bengal is rich in coalfields, and out of the 8,000,000 tons 
of coal, worth about two crores of rupees, raised in all India 
in 1904, no less than 7,000,000 tons were raised’in Bengal. 
These wiU seem to you to be large figures, but what are 
8,000,000 tons compared with considerably over 200,000,000 
tons annually raised in England? Our countrymen are 
engaged to some extent in coal-mining, though greatly 
hampered in the endeavour by want of technical knowiedge. 
I am glad the Indian Government have granted scholar- 
ships to some young Indians to learn practical coal-mining 
in England. The importance of coal consists in this, that its 
abundance makes every other industry on a large scale 
possible. Coal and iron have been the making of modem 
England, more than any other causes. 

These are the principal industries of India carried on 
mainly by steam, and for facility of reference I give the figures 
as to them and a few other industries in a tabular form : 



1895 

1904 

Cotton mills 

148 

203 

Jute mills 

28 

38 

Woollen mills 

5 

6 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and press mills 

610 

951 





1895 

1904 

Flour mills 


72 

42 

Rice mills 


... 87 

127 

Sugar mills . 


... 247 

28 

Silk filatories 


... 89 

75 

Silk mills ... 


28 

II 

Tanneries ... 


... 60 , 

35 

Oil mills ... " ... - ... 


163 

112 

Lac factories ‘ 


... 133 

128 

Iron and brass foundries 


64 

89 

Indigo factories 


... 8225 

422 

These figures will show at a 

glance 

our present situation 


in relation''to the principal industries carried on by steam 
in India. In some, like the cotton industries, we are only at 
the very threshold of success and produce only about a 
fourth of what we ought to produce. In others, like the 
wool and jute industries, we are indebted almost entirely 
to European capital and enterprise. We ourselves have 
scarcely made a beginning as yet. In a third class of in- 
dustries, like sugar and tanneries, we have actually lost 
groimd within the last ten years. While in a fourth class of 
industries like iron we are stiU almost wholly dependent on 
Europe, the produce of our own foundries scarcely supplying 
any appreciable proportion of the requirements of India. 
I repeat therefore what I have already said before: There is 
ground for hope but not for joy or elation: there are strong 
reasons for earnest and continued endeavour in the future 
to secure that success which we are botmd to achieve if we 
are true to ourselves. 

And there is one more fact which I would like to impress 
on you in concluding this brief survey of our present situat- 
ion. A great deal of attention is naturally paid to the null 
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industries of India, and to tea, indigo, coffee and othej 
industries in which European capital is largely employed. 
We know, however, that the labourers who can possibly be 
employed in mills and factories foim only ap insignificant 
proportion of the industrial population of India. \’ery 
much the larger portion of that industrial population is 
engaged,in indigenous industries carried on in village homes 
and bazaars. India is, and will aiwa^-s remain, a country' 
of cottage industries. WTiere hundreds’ of thousands can 
work in mills and factories, millions and tens of millions 
work in their own huts; and the idea of greatly impro\ing 
the condition of the labourers of India, merely by adding « 
to mills Sind factories, is only possible for thosa who form 
their opinions 6000 miles away. No, Gentlemen: any com- 
prehensive plan of impro'i’ing the condition of our industrial 
classes must seek to he]p the dwellers in cottages. It is the 
humble weavers in towns and villages, the poor braziers 
and coppersmiths working in their sheds, the resourceless 
potters and ironsmiths and carpenters who follow their 
ancestral vocations in their ancestral homes, who form the 
main portion, and who demand our sympathy and help. 
It is they (more than the agriculturists, or the mill and 
factory' labourers) that are most impoverished in these days, 
and are the first victims to famines; and if your Swadeshi 
movement has brought s6me relief to these obscure and 
uimoticed millions and tens of millions in India, as I have 
reason to believe it has done to a perceptible ext^t; if it 
has created a larger demand for their manufactures, 
widened the sphere of their labours, and brought some light 
to their dark and cheerless homes, then the movement, 
Gentlemen, has my cordial sympathy. Help and encourage 
the large industries, but foster and help also the humbler 
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industries in which tens of millions of village artisans are 
engaged, and the people of India, as well as those who are 
engaged in the work of administration, will bless your work. 

In saying all-this, I do not by any means ignore or minim- 
ise our difBculties. We have to recover the groimd which 
we have lost during the last two centuries. We in our 
ignorance and poverty have to compete with som,e of the 
richest, best trained, and most skilful nations on earth. 
With our ancient fnethods we have to habituate ourselves 
to modem ways, to adopt modern inventions, and then to 
beat those inventions. It is a duel with Western nations 
with weapons of their own choosing. With weapons with 
which we *ire still unfamiliar we must face and conquer 
those who are past masters in their use. With the produce 
of our infant mills and our infant iron foundries we must 
oppose the overwhelming flood qjf manufactured goods 
which England, Germany and America are pouring into 
India. 

The danger of extinction with which our industries are 
threatened is therefore imminent. Keep to your conserva- 
tive methods, cling to your orthodox ways of work, anS 
your industries must perish. Such is the inexorable law of 
the survival of the fittest, and such the admonition which 
a true Swadeshi movement ought to give you. If the rush 
of the steam engine and the whiz of electricity, combined 
with cheap and easy means of transport, have succeeded in 
dumping your bazaars with the cheap and attractive pro- 
ducts of foreign marts, rise to the occasion and learn how to 
withstand this inroad with intelligent anticipation and 
skilful adaptation. Learn to force Nature into a comer; 
accost her and bring out her inmost secrets, harness her 
powers, tackle her energies, and make of her a handmaid 
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unto man. Use Nature to the relief of man’s estate. An^ 
competition between skill, capital, and organised enterprise 
on the one hand, and ignorance, idleness and poverU' on 
the other can only have one result. Learn Ip combine and 
co-operate; learn the value of time and the use of money; 
and the chances of a fairer fight ■will eventually requite all 
your efforts. 

Swadeshiism can be a genuine tconornic force under the 
above conditions. It can be a potent w’eapon of usefulness 
if properly understood. There is no economic fallacy in 
that Steadeski creed that aims at impro\ing the indigenous 
arts. The genuine Sraadeshi ought to secure the maximum 
of production at the minimum of cost. Patriotism demands 
tiiat the greater cost and the slight discomfort of using in- 
digenous goods should be cheerfully put up \vith at the 
outset. But remembijr that no such movement can be 
permanendy successful unless it involves a determined 
effort to improve their quality and cheapen their cost, so 
as to compete successfully with foreign products. The most 
rigid economist will then have no flaw’ to find in your 
Swadeshi armour. 

A single instance of the pitiable straits to which our in- 
dustries have been reduced, on account of the difficulties 
mentioned abovej will suflSce. The export trade of Indian 
cane-sugar has now becoihe almost a matter of past history. 
German and Austro-Hungarian beet-sugar has driven 
Indian sugar firom its own stronghold. In spite qf the im- 
position of duties and extra tariffs, the bounty-fed sugar 
from Europe captures the market from the Indian refiner 
even on his own field; and it is curious to observe how the 
cane-sugar industry of India has suflFered in the struggle. 
The reason is not far to seek; laws can cure only artificial 



atnomalies; the levy of extra duties can countervail only the 
adventitious advantage of boxinties and subsidies; but what 
can remedy causes of mischief that lie deeper, ingrained in 
the very constitution of the Indian grower and inherent in 
the very conditions under which the Indian refiner has to 
work? The demand for Indian sugar is large enough; it is 
even larger than the local refiners can supply; yet the cost 
of production is so excessively inflated that it pays better to 
import the cheap bfeet-sugar, grown with the aid of govern- 
ment bounties, than for India to bring the products of her 
own growing into her own markets. The growers and re- 
«finers pursue a process involving extravagant waste of raw 
material; and ignorant of the latest inventions of science or 
art, they adhere to the methods inherited from their sires 
with a hide-bound orthodoxy. 

The same deficiency in improved saethods and perfected 
machinery has also led to the ruin of the tanning industry 
of Madras. The curing and tanning of skins by an improved 
process in America hsis been found more suitable and more 
economical than the purchase of skins tanned in India. 
Similarly the manufacture of synthetic indigo, hke other 
coal-tar preparations, has effected a revolution in agri- 
cultural chemistry; and the quantities of artificial indigo 
that the German factories have dumped into the markets 
of the world, at very cheap rateS, have a very depressing 
influence on the indigo trade of Bengal. The exports of 
indigo, -wdiich in 1895 amounted to about 53,000,000 rupees 
in value, dwindled down to the low figure of 6,000,000 ten 
years later, and the decline has been so rapid that it has 
been a cause of alarm for optimists even of a thoroughly 
Micawber type. Dyes of no less value than seventy-five 
lakhs of rupees were poured into the Indian vats firom 
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Germany, Belgium and Holland in 1905; and these anilinS 
dyes have completely ousted the Indian dyes from their 
own markets. • 

It thus becomes imperative on all of us t6 endeavour to 
minimise this helplessness and enrich the industrial re- 
sources of our country. The trade returns of India are an 
instructive study. They tell us that in .1905, fully 69 per 
cent, of our exports were represented by bulky agricultural 
produce, which gave no employment to local skill and 
capital save that employed in tillage. With regard to the 
■ total imports in that year, on the other hand, fully 59 per 
cent, of the entire amount represented manufactured' 
articles, with reference to which we did not khow how to 
supply our own wants, and had to depend upon foreign 
skill, foreign capital, and foreign enterprise. A fair criterion 
of the industrial development of a coimtry may safely be 
sought in the proportion of its exports of manufactured 
goods to the export of raw material from the country, and 
secondly in the proportion of its imports of raw material to 
■ 4 he imports of made-up or finished goods. The industrial 
prosperity of a country may be said roughly to vary directly 
with its exports of manufactures and imports of raw material; 
and inversely with its exports of raw produce and imports 
of manufactured goods. 'J’his is a safe and reliable canon of 
industrial economics. 

Our serfdom to foreign capital and to foreign enterpiise 
could scarcely be more complete. Our railways are financed 
by capital from Europe; our mines are exploited by savants 
from America, and even in our daily household needs our 
dependence upon products of foreign marts continues from 
day to day. We are being fed and clothed, diverted and 
entertained, lighted and washed, warmed and comforted, 
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carried and housed, by the foreign artisan. Our arts and 
industries are standing to-day on the brink of a precipice, 
and^are threatened with imminent extinction. The problem 
of saving the country from this perilous plight, and emanci- 
pating her from economic slavery to the nations from the 
West, has become the one topic of absorbing interest; and 
to find a cure for ^his m^ady has become the one 'anxious 
thought of every pq,triot and every statesman. You, Gentle- 
men, have already bestowed your earnest attention on this 
subject, and I need therefore only make mention of the 
industries which appear to me to be capable of great pro- 
egress in the immediate future. The list includes : the textile 
industries; harpentry and other wood-work; iron, copper 
and brass work; work in gold and silver and jewellery; 
masonry and stone- work; pottery and brick and tile making; 
dyeing; tannery and leather work,' rope weaving; cane 
and bamboo work; mat making and basket work; glass 
work; turnery and lac work; horn and ivory carving; em- 
broidery; sugar refinery; tobacco curing; and oil and flour 
mills. 

Out of these industries we might select, to begin with, 
those for which there is a large demand in our home 
markets, and whose raw material we have been at present 
exporting in shiploads for wor^g them into finished 
products -abroad. In the place of large exports of raw 
vegetable products, our endeavour should be to send out 
large cargoes of manufactmred and finished goods. In 1905 
we exported oil seeds of the value of 106,000,000 of rupees, 
and imported oil of the value of 22,000,000. Our oil 
factories in the Bombay Presidency are said to have sup- 
ported only 76 operatives at the last census. There is an 
indefinite scope for the expansion of this manxifacturing 
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industry in the country. Oil pressers have diminished by 
47 per cent, during the last decade, as it was found more 
profitable to export oil seeds, and import pressed oil from 
abroad, than to press it at home by crude jnd antiquated 
processes. Besides, as an authority has pointed out to us, 
to export the entire oil seed is to export the soil’s fertiliU’. 

Moreover, ever^’^ year we export large quantities of w'heat 
and other grain to be ground in’ foreign mills and import 
large quantities of flour for our use; while the wheat- 
grinding mills in the Bombay Presidency afford employment 
. to no more than 78 operatives as the figure for the last 
census informs us. These are instances of the low state of our. 
industries and of the difficulties under which they suffer. It 
should be your aim and endeavour to face and conquer 
these difficulties, and a wise and sympathetic legislation 
should help your effoyt and lead you to success. 

Four years ago, I made some remarks at Ahmedabad, 
w'hich with your permission I will repeat to-day. “ Famine, 
increasing poverty, widespread disease, all these bring home 
,to us the fact that there is some radical weakness in our 
system and that something must be done to remedy it. But 
there is another and a larger aspect of the matter and that 
is that this economic problem is our last ordeal as a people. 
It is our last chance. Fail there and what can the future 
bring us? We can only ^ow poorer and weaker^ more de- 
pendent on foreign help; we must watch our industrial 
freedom fall into extinction and drag out a ^miserable 
existence as hewers of wood and drawers of water to any 
foreign pow'er which happens to be our master. Solve that 
problem and you have a great future before you, the future 
of a great people, w'orthy of your ancestors and of your old 
position among the nations.” These are w'ords which I spoke 
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Ahmedabad; and I repeat them to-day, because we feel 
the importance of them. Perhaps more than we felt four 
years ago, we are at a crisis in our national history. The 
time has com? when we must make arduous and tmited 
endeavour for securing our industrial independence or we 
shall sink again, it may be for centuries to come. We must 
struggle and maintain our ancient position among= the in- 
dustrial nations of the earth, or we shall be betraying a 
sacred trust, and be false to our posterity. 

I am sure you will not accuse me of exaggerating the 
gravity of the present situation. I am sure you aU feel, that . 
fif at the present critical time we do not free ourselves from 
that industrial serfdom into which we have allowed our- 
selves to sink, we have no hope for the friture. This, as I said 
before, is our last chance. 

And now. Gentlemen, you will permit me to say a few 
words with regard to the work you have imdertaken and 
the methods by which it can best be done. At a critical 
juncture in our country’s industrial history, the Indian 
National Congress conceived the happy idea of having an. 
Industrial Exhibition in connection with their annual 
gatherings. From the very first, the Indian and the Pro- 
vincial Governments rendered every assistance in their 
power to make these industrial exhibitions a success; and 
I may add that all classes of the Indian population — ^Hindus 
and Muslims, Englishmen and Parsis, merchants and manu- 
facturers, .graduates, rich landlords and humble citizens — 
have worked harmoniously towards this common object. 
These annual exhibitions fulfil a double purpose. First they, 
inspire manufacturers with healthy emulation, and enable 
them to make the products of the different provinces known 
to all India. In the second place they enable traders and 
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dealers in articles of daily use to obtain accurate informationf 
and collect articles from all parts of India for the use of 
purchasers in every province and town. These exhibitions 
have been a success ; but let us not deceive ourselves. Com- 
pared with the wealth, the variety, the magnitude of 
Western products as I have seen them abroad, the results 
we have achieved here are meagre indeed. An exhibition 
Hke this simply serves to emphasise oiy: backwardness in 
utilising the resources at hand. Let us never be satisfied 
imtil we attain a standard of perfection that will bear com- 
.parison with the Western world. With the sympathetic 
co-operation of the Government and the quick intelligence 
of our people, there is no reason why such a resfilt may not 
be achieved within a generation or two. 

Last year. Gentlemen, you took a new departure. Not 
content with these afinual exhibitions, you held an In- 
dustrial Conference, and the first Conference was held under 
the guidance and presidentship of my revenue Minister, 
Mr R. C. Dutt. The Conference arranged that its w'ork 
should proceed aU through the twelve months instead of 
being transacted once in the year. It appointed Provincial 
Industrial Committees at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Allahabad, Lahore and Nagpur. And it also appointed a 
permcinent secretary and iinder-secretary with headquarters 
at Nagpur to compile information, to carry on conrespond- 
ence and to help the Provincial Committees in their work 
all through the year. I am glad to find that this central 
establishment has not gone to sleep over its work; within 
this closing year the secretary and imder-secretary have 
collected subscriptions which have more than covered the 
year’s expenditure; they have published in a handy form 
a report of the Conference, embodyic^ all the valuable and 
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Instructive papers which were read at the time; and they 
have compiled a directory, not complete or exhaustive by 
anyr means, but a fair beginning, describing the different 
industries in the different parts of India. They have also 
published a very interesting report of the work done during 
this year in aU parts of India. 

All this is a good output for a first year’s work, but you 
should not be satisfied with this. Greater progress is ex- 
pected from you in future years. The weak point in the 
Conference organisation seems to me that the Central OflBce 
is not in sufficient touch with the Provincial Committees, 
and therefore is not able to render them sufficient help to 
develop tife industries of the different provinces. Besides 
Provincial Committees you require district and even town 
associations for closer touch with the masses. India is a 
country of vast distances ; and from 'many parts of India it 
takes more than a day and a night to travel to Nagpur. 
The State can do much to help the outlying provinces ; the 
provinces can do more to help themselves. By such har- 
monious co-operation towards a common object, I hope to 
see the work of the Industrial Conference show a continued 
progress from year to year. A central organisation is needed 
to co-ordinate all the endeavours that are being made in all 
parts of India to promote home industries, and the Industrial 
Conference with its Central Estabhshment and Provincial 
Committees was not established a day too soon. 

And now I desire to place a few practical suggestions 
before you such as from my own knowledge and experience 
occur to me. The first and the most important means of 
promoting our industries is to spread general education 
amongst the masses. Great and far-reaching changes might 
be made in the educational system of the country, and I am 
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of opinion that no ultimate solution of our problem t\Tl/ 
be reached until schools have been provided in every village, 
and education is taken to the very threshold of the people; 
imtil in fact education at least in its primary grades has been 
made free and compulsory throughout the land . I am indeed 
gratified to learn that the Government of India has already 
imder cbnsideration the policy of makii^ primary educa- 
tion free. 

The experiment of free and compulsory education is a 
novel one in this country; and yet its novelty must not scare 
us from our duty. I am not, indeed, prepared at this time 
to recommend the example of some of the socialistic com- ' 
munities of the West in pro\dding free breakfasts,*free baths, 
free boots, and everything else almost, except free beds. I have, 
however, endeavoured to introduce compulsory education 
throughout the State oTBaroda and hope to see my people 
benefited by it. The measure has been working with 
satisfactory results in one part of the State for a number of 
years. Emboldened by the success of this experiment, I have 
decided to make primary education compulsory throughout 
the State, and absolutely free. 

Of scarcely less importance at this time of day is the need 
for industrial education. I must confess that it is my recent 
visit to Europe and to America that has impressed me most 
with the immense importance of technical eduoation in 
promoting the industries of nations. I may state without 
exaggeration that education has undergone a ijomplete 
revolution in the W«t within the present generation. The 
great armaments of the Western nations, their vast armies 
and navies, do not receive greater attention and greater 
solicitude in the present day than that education in in- 
dustrial pursuits which befits them for the keener struggle 
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‘which is continually going on among nations for industrial 
and manufacturing supremacy. 

Among the nations on the continent of Europe, Germany 
takes the lead in industrial enterprise; and among the many 
technical institutes of that country, the Royal Technical 
High School at Berlin is the most famous. A large staflF of 
professors teach over 1 500 students, and applied chemistry 
in oils and colours, as well as dyeing, bleaching, printing on 
cloths and silks, and leather tanning are taught on a scale 
unequalled in any other country on the continent. France 
is endeavouring to foster her industries and manufactures 
in numerous institutes. The Musee des Arts et Metiers of 
Paris has an extensive collection of machines and models of 
machines, and science and arts classes are held there on 
important technological subjects. The French Government 
manage the S^es Royal Porcefain Factory and the 
Gobelins Tapestry Factory; and frequent exhibitions are 
held in the Grand and Petit Palais of Paris. 

Austria is not far behind, and Vienna has Technical 
Schools on a smaller scale, each teaching some branch ef 
technical art. Italy has her Technical Academies; and a 
Polytechnic Institute, planned on the lines of the Cassanova 
Institute at Naples, might serve anywhere to collect the 
best craftsmen and the most prqmising apprentices imder 
the same roof, and extend the moral influence of the 
teacher to the pupils. All the experts of art would be 
collected there and interchange ideas about their trade 
deficiencies and trade difficulties. 

In London, the City and Guilds’ Technical College, the 
Coimty Council’s Schools of Arts and Crafts, and the 
several Polytechnics, are among the many institutions 
where a practical training in arts and indmtries is imparted 
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to the people. The new universities of Manchester, Birming- 
ham and Leeds pay special attention to technical education, 
as the older universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London 
take up liberal and classical education. T];ie Municipal 
School of Technology at Manchester is a monument of the 
enterprise of that great manufacturing city, and teaches 
mechanical, electrical, rntmicipal and sanitary engineer- 
ing, technical physics, industrial and general chemistry, 
bleaching, dyeing, printing and j&nisliing of textiles, 
paper manufactures, metallurgy and various other subjects. 
Some students from Baroda are engaged in the study of 
acids and alkali manufacture, and plumbing and sanitary 
engineering in this school. 

But of all the countries which I have recently visited, it is 
America where I fotmd the highest development of in- 
dustrial education. Ev«ry single State in the United States 
has a State College where technical education is given to 
students absolutely free. No fees are charged in these State 
Colleges, because the proper training of citizens in technical 
arts is considered a matter of national importance, and 
lands and annual grants are assigned by the States for the 
maintenance of the colleges. Every State CoUege teaches 
agriculture and engineering, and also gives some training 
to the students in military tactics. Other subjects are also 
taught according to the r&ources of these colleges.^ Besides 
these State Colleges there are some forty-three privately 
endowed Technical Institutes all over the United, States, 
where engineering is taught in all its branches — dvil, 
electrical, mechanical and marine. Architecture, drawing, 
modelling and the textile industries are also among the 
subjects taught. The great Institute of Technology at 
Boston with its 2500 students, the ,Armour Institute at 
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^Chicago with its 2000 students, and the Pratt Institute at 
New York with its 1500 students are the best known among 
these privately endowed Technical Institutes. I need 
hardly add tl^at the great universities like Harvard, Yale 
and Columbia also teach engineering in all its branches; 
and what will surprise you more, almost every High School 
has classes for manual training, comprising carpentry, 
smithy and machine shops. 

I have not yet visited Japan, but we all know what Japan 
has done within the lifetime of one generation. Her vic- 
tories in the battlefield have lately brought that wonderful 
land among the foremost nations on earth, but the victories 
of Nanshan and Mukden are not more brilliant than the 
triumphs of her industries achieved by a system of technical 
education which leaves very little to be desired. 

My second suggestion to you is that, besides establishing 
technical schools you should endeavour to introduce some 
manual training in the ordinary schools. The training of 
the eye and of the hand at an early age is useful to all — even 
to those who have not to support themselves by manual 
industry in life. Early lessons in drawing and modelling, 
simple instruction in carpentry and smith’s work, are good 
for all students in all ranks of life. Physicians and psycho- 
logists tell us that such exercises, by introducing a variety 
in the course of studies, really refi esh and help the brain, and 
make boys and girls more capable of acquiring both learn- 
ing and- practical skill. Moreover, to attach some industrial 
classes to our ordinary schools would have the healthy 
effect of giving a complete and not one-sided education to 
our children. The richer classes would be brought more in 
touch with the humble industries; the poor classes would 
acquire that skill and facility in han dling tools which can 
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be effectively acquired only at an early age; people in ali 
branches of life would be impressed with the dignity of 
manual labour more than they are now in India, Your 
great endeavour to promote the industries of Ae land w'ould 
be greatly helped when the nation receives an elementary 
technical training in schools. At the same time it is necessary 
to bear constantly in mind that no amount of specific train- 
ing in manual arts can fiU theplacfe of that liberal education 
and general culture which should serve as the necessary 
substratum for all kinds of learning. Technical training is 
a supplement, but not a substitute, for general education, 
and should never be turned into a fad. 

I have tried to impress on you, Gentlemen, the importance 
of founding technical schools, and of introducing manual 
training in your ordinary schools, throughout India. Years 
will, however, pass before this can be done on an adequately 
extensive scale, so that India can take her legitimate place 
among the nations of the earth in industrial education and 
mechanical inventions. It follows, therefore, that for years 
and perhaps generations you must send your young men 
to Europe, America and Japan for that complete industrial 
training which they cannot yet receive at home. Make no 
mistake, and let no time-honoured prejudices deter you 
from travelling to other parts of the earth and receiving that 
new light, that new cultitre, those new ideas, which even 
the most gifted and advanced nations prize, and which India 
needs perhaps more than any other civilised natipn. The 
healthy results of foreign travel and of comparing notes 
with foreign nations are already manifest to India in every 
department of life within the last fifty years. Nothing im- 
pressed me more upon my recent return to India than the 
changed attitude of many of my countrymen towards 
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'foreign institutions. Men of all ranks have been eager to 
learn my impressions of Western nations. Such a spirit of 
en(^ry is always healthful if it proceeds from a sincere 
thirst for knowledge. I was much interested in learning 
while in America that some two or three thousand students 
every year go abroad to learn the best of European methods 
in education and in commerce, while the national .Govern- 
ment sends men to all parts of the world to study the pro- 
ducts of other lands. England, Germany and France with 
all their commercial prestige do not hesitate to send en- 
qtiirers to foreign parts. Coming nearer home, we find that 
htmdreds of Japanese young men complete their education 
in France,' Germany, England and America. Such is the 
desire for knowledge and the whole-heartedness of the 
latter, that not only do they acquire a special education in 
whatever subject they may be engagf;d, but they also provide 
themselves with the means of livelihood, not shrinking firom 
the humblest occupations. 

Japan profited most by sending out her youths to the 
seminaries of Europe. She owes her present greatness to 
that illustrious band of scholar-statesmen, who imbibed tlie 
first principles in the science of politics and the art of 
government at the universities of Gottingen and Leipzig. 
She is to-day the mistress of the Eastern seas because of her 
student';;sailors, who acquired their first lessons in naval 
warfare in the docks of Tilbury and Portsmouth. Her battles 
are fought and won by her soldiers, who had been them- 
selves initiated into the mysteries of manoeuvring and the 
secrets of stratagem in France and Germany. And she bids 
fair to assume the supreme place in the trade of the Orient 
on account of her scholar-financiers, who have rubbed 
shoulders with bankers in the counting-houses of London, 
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Berlin and New York. Has the world ever seen a noblei^ 
instance of young men architecturing the fortunes of their 
Mother-Land? Gan we conceive a higher example of 
patriotism for India’s sons to emxilate? Let jis follow their 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion. Let us hold up their 
ideal of national unity and social equality, learn their eager- 
ness to acquire the newest methods inwall walks of life; 
imitate their perseverance and patient toil; and we may yet 
save the fortunes of our country. 

I have leamt with pleasure that an earnest and patriotic 
worker of this province, Mr Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, the 
w’orthy son of a worthy father, has organised a scheme for 
sending young men to Europe and America for education; 
and that a large number of students have already been sent 
in accordance with this scheme. Nothing gave me greater 
pleasure while abroad^ than coming in touch with several 
Bengalis who were studying in Europe and America. Al- 
though far away firom India, they had the kindest and most 
patriotic feelings for their native land. India is to be con- 
gratulated in having such men. This policy has also been 
pursued by the State of Baroda for many years past, and 
yoxmg men educated in Europe at State expense are now 
serving the State with credit, or finding profitable employ- 
ment in other parts of India. Several young students have 
lately been sent to Englahd and Germany, America and 
Japan; and a scheme is now imder consideration to send a 
limited number of students at regular intervals, mainly to 
learn the methods of modem industry. 

G^entiemen, India is to-day at the parting of the ways. 
There are great possibilities before her. The people of 
Bombay for instance are looking forward to the use of 
electricity generated in the Western Ghauts for working 
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»"'their mills. The people of Madras are looking forward to 
the experiments made in “Tree Cotton”. All India looks 
forward to the happiest results from the Research Institute, 
for which we_are indebted to the late lamented Mr Tata. 
There is stir; and the people are showing signs of awakening. 
This is hopeful ; but let us not forget that years of patient 
toil are before us, that it is only by patience and per- 
severance that we can ever succeed in competing with the 
West in industrial pursuits. We need the spirit of determina- 
tion, of courage, of confidence in ourselves and in each 
other; we need to distinguish between essentials and non- 
- essentials, between the spirit which vivifies and the letter 
that kills. Let our energies be not distracted in small things. 

I now desire, with your kind indulgence, to add a word 
on the lessons that seem to me to arise from the experience 
of different nations — lessons which are pertinent to India at 
this jimcture. Turning to ancient Egypt, once the centre of 
the most advanced civilisation of the time, we discover that 
vast resources, agricultural and mineral, are not alone 
sufficient to produce a cultured and permanent civilisa- 
tion; though the foundation of all stable civilisations must 
fall back in the last analysis upon the natural resources of 
the country. Egypt in ancient times had abundant re- 
sources, but, failing to note the value of human life, failing 
to conserve the interests of the 'working masses, she sank 
from the pinnacleof power andcultureinto political servitude 
and academic decay. The nation that despises its humblest 
classes, that provides for them no opportunity to rise in the 
social scale and in self-esteem, is building its house upon the 
sand. The wealth of a nation is the quality of its manhood.' 

Greece fell from her eminence not from any failure of 
philosophical insight; in these directions she has been the 
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chief source of inspiration for the whole Western world.' 
Pericles, Plato and Aristotle are still household names in 
the West. Athens faded away like a fragrant menjory 
because she failed to look to the economic bases of her 
prosperity. Had she taken pains to utilise her splendid 
maritime location for the development of commerce and 
indusny'.; had she confided her commercial affairs to her 
freemen instead of to her slaves ; had she applied the sagacity 
of her statesmen to the formation of a sound fiscal policy; 
the stor)' of Athens might have had a different denouement. 
But she wasted her mineral resources and expended large 
sums in the erection of great temples of w’orship and art and 
learning. Far be it from us to suggest any criticism against 
the chilisation which has been the fountain-head of all 
subsequent growth in the culture of the West. I wnuid 
simply point out that* without a permanent and stable 
economic policy, no ci\’ilisation, however enlightened, can 
long endure. This is the message of ancient Greece to modem 
India. Be careful of large expenditure, either indi\idually 
or collectively, which is unproductive. Bid her people 
forget their caste and tribal prejudices in the common 
effort to uplift the fortunes of India; bid them find expression 
for their religious enthusiasm in practical co-operation for 
the uplifting of humanity — of the human spirit in the temple 
of Gk)d. Bid them be free men, economically, sodajly, and 
intellectually; and no power under Heaven can long keep 
them in servitude. 

Rome, too, has its lesson for India. In the complex and 
far-reaching series of disasters which led to the downfall 

Rome, it would be difficult indeed to designate any one 
ffictor as the premier cause of the catastrophe. But of this 
we may be sure, that the highly centralised and paternal 
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‘^Government which developed under the later Caesars wzis 
a potent cause of weakness to the Empire, Private initiative 
and individual responsibility gave place to State operation 
of manufactures and industry. Insufficient currency and 
military oppression drove the husbandman firom his plough 
and the merchant from his counter. The people looked to 
the Caesar for cprn, and out of the public treasury the 
hxmgry were fed, if they were fed at all. The Emperor ruled 
by force of arms; manufactures were operated by a system 
of forced labour under the strictest surveillance of the State; 
the civilian was forced into idleness and vice; the masses 
into pauperism and dejection. The national spirit decayed, 
and Rome fell an easy prey to the ravaging hordes from the 
North. 

At this crucial period in India’s emancipation we shall 
need to keep constantly in mind the failure of Rome. No 
permanently sound and stable development can occur 
unless we take pains to educate the masses of our people to 
a sense of their paramount importance and dignity in the 
social structure. I conceive it to be the prime duty of the 
enlightened and well-to-do amongst us to arouse, to stimu- 
late, and to educate the lower classes. We should help them 
to help themselves. But ever let us beweire of paternalism: 
not charity but co-operation is the crying need of the hour. 

Let o,ur people as rapidly as possible be educated in the 
principles of economics, and let special pains be taken for the 
development of anhonest, intelligent, entrepreneur class, who 
win be content to organise and manage our new industries 
without sapping their life by demanding exorbitant profits. 

Ancient India too has lessons for us. I have already 
spoken of India’s rich products and her brisk trade with the 
West in ancient times. But her mechanical inventions were 
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slow because mechanical work was left to hereditan.' caste; 
somewhat low in the scale of society. Our sculpture does 
not compare favourably with the sculpture and architecture 
of ancient Greece, and our mechanical progress does not 
keep pace with the mechanical inventions of modem 
nations, because our intellectual classes have been divorced, 
for centuries and thousands of years, fronwnanual industry, 
w’hich has been left to the humbler and less intellectual 
classes. In literature and thought we need fear no com- 
parison with the most gifted nations on the earth. The 
genius for craftsmanship is also among the people, as is 
e\idenced by the ingenuity and skill of our artisan classes. 
Make industrial pursuits the property of the nation, instead 
of the exclusive possession of castes; let sons of Brahmins 
and of learned Moulvies learn to use tools in their boyhood; 
let every graduate, w'fto feels a call towards mechanical 
work, turn to that pursuit in life instead of hankering after 
salaried posts ; and I am convinced the national genius will 
prove and assert itself in industries and inventions as w’ell 
a§ in literature and thought. 

Turning to the Western wnrld of modem times, we dis- 
cover lessons of the utmost importance for India at this time. 
As I look back over the last few centuries which have raised 
the nations of the West from the darkness of mediaevalism 
to their present high degree of civilisation, it seerqg to me 
that four historical movements are plainly discernible as 
important factors in that development. 

The first movement to which I refer is the capitalistic 
jgrogramme of the last few centuries. I do not need to dwell 
before such an audience as this upon the advantages of a 
capitalistic organisation of industries, with its attendant 
systems of credit, banks and exchanges, with its economy 
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of production and its facility of distribution in the scientific 
application of capital. We still have many things to learn 
firom the nations of the West. For this reason I am firmly 
convinced that we need to devote large sums to the founding 
of Chairs of Economics in our colleges, and to the training 
of our young men in the subtle problems of finance. Let 
the brightest of our yoxmg patriots be sent to Western uni- 
versities to maister^the principles of economic polity. 

The second movement in the West is the taking of social, 
political and commercial affairs, which are purely secular 
in nature, out of the hands of the priests. In the thirteenth 
century the Church of Rome and her minions dictated not 
only matt&rs of religious import but reached out in many 
directions to control all the relations of life, both individual 
and collective. F or three centuries the popxxlar will struggled 
against the secular tendencies of tSe Church, until led to 
open revolt by Martin Luther. Since that revolt the prin- 
ciple has been firmly established, and is held with special 
vigour in America, that the realm of the Church is in 
matters of moral and metaphysical import, and that social, 
political and commercial relationships must be left to the 
individual consciences of those who participate in them. 
And in this connection I merely desire to point out, that in 
so far as India’s religious ideas tend to keep many of our 
brightest and best minds out of practical affairs, out of the 
scientific, political and commercial movements of the time, 
by so far do the religious and philosophic systems stand in 
the way of her progress towards economic independence. 
Why have the people of India been tardy in grasping the 
scientific principles of Western industrial organisation? 
I shall not presume to answer the question at any length 
but content myself with suggesting that we must, as a 
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people, look well to the religious and social foundations of* 
our national life. Break the monopoly of caste prerogatives 
and social privileges. They are self-arrogated, and are no 
more inherent in any one caste than copimercial pre- 
dominance or political supremacy in any one nation. Learn 
the luxur)’ of self-sacrifice; elevate your brethren of the 
humbler castes to your ov-m level ^ and smooth all artificial 
angularities. Always appraise action more than talk, and 
ever be ready to translate your word into deed. 

I desire in the next place to call your attention to the 
•development of the national spirit. Throughout Europe of 
the last 2000 years there has been constant progress in the ' 
unifying and the solidifying of national life. Petty states 
and warring principalities have given place to strong, 
compact and homogeneous nations, each possessing decided 
national characteristics, and each working through the 
patriotic impulses of all its people for the preservation of 
the national ideal. Now I find in my reading that the most 
frequent criticism offered against us as a people by candid 
critics is that we are disunited, many-minded, and in- 
capable of unselfish co-operation for national ends. If this 
criticism is true, if it is true that India is a mass of small, 
heterogeneous peoples unfitted for independent national 
existence, then it behoves us as intelligent men and patriots 
to put in motion the principles of unity and co-operation. 
To this end I favour the adoption of a national speech and 
the inculcation of a national spirit. 

And the last movement to which I would direct your 
attention is the development of Science in Europe during 
the last 1 50 years. The story of that development reads like 
a romance of olden times. Within that period have been 
developed railways, steamships, electric telegraphs, the 
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^telephone, fiiction matches, gas illumination, knowledge 
of electricity in all its multiform applications, photography, 
Roentgen rays, spectrum analysis, anaesthetics, the modem 
science of cheinistry, the laws of the molecular constitution 
of matter, of the conservation of energy, of organic evolu- 
tion, the germ theory of disease, and many other theories 
of the utmost praqjdcal importance in modem life. • 

I submit, my friends, that India’s part in this wonderful 
movement has been shamefully small. Can it be tme, as 
one writer has said, that some “strange fact of arrested 
development, probably due to mental exhaustion, has con- . 
rdenmed the people of India to eternal reproduction of old 
ideas”? I<‘caimot believe that the intellectual power of 
India is exhausted, nor can I believe that her people are no 
longer capable of adding to the sum of human knowledge. 
We have an intense and justifiable pride in the contribution 
of our sages of bygone days to the philosophic, the literary, 
and the artistic wealth of the world. It should be our chief 
pride, our supreme duty, and our highest glory, to regain 
the intellectual supremacy of the ancient days. The at? 
mosphere of the West is throbbing with vigorous mental 
life. The pursuit of new tmth is the first concern of every 
stalwart mind of the West, while the mass of our people are 
content to Hve stolid, conventional lives, blindly following 
the precepts of the fathers, rather than emulating the 
example they set of intellectual independence and con- 
structive energy. I cannot do better than close my remarks 
with those fine lines of the poet: 

The east bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past. 

Then bowed in thought again. 
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I would not for a moment have you think, my friends, « 
that I return from the West a convert to Western ideals, or in 
any sense a pessimist concerning the future of India. There 
are many defects in the Western chdlisadon that no "im- 
partial student of affairs may ignore. The e\’ils that have 
gro^vn up in the centralising of population in the great 
industrial cities constitute, in my judgment, a serious 
menace to the future of those races. There are weighty 
problems of administration, of morals,' of public health, 
which the West, with all its ingenuity has not been able 
. to solve. There is the eternal conflict between capital and 
labour which is becoming more acute as time goes on. Xor 
can one \isit the great commercial centres o£ the West 
without feeling that the air is surcharged with the miasmic 
spirit of greed. Everywhere the love of display, and the 
sordid worship of material wealth and power, has poisoned 
the minds of the people against the claims of the simple, 
homely Hfe, which the Indian, in his love for the things of 
the spirit, has cultivated since history began. 

^ It may be the mission of India, clinging fast to the philo- 
sophic simplicity of her ethical code, to solve the problems 
which have baffled the best minds of the West — to build up 
a sound economic policy along modem scientific lines, and 
at the same time preserve the simplicity, the dignity, the 
ethical and spiritual fervtmr of her people. I can conceive 
of no loftier mission for India than to teach Philosophy 

to the West and learn its Science; impart purity of life to 
Europe and attain to her loftier political ideal; inculcate 
spirituality to the American mind and imbibe the business 
ways of its merchants. 
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XL 

While on a visit to the Chief of Bhor, on the i6th of September 
1907, His Highness made a short Speech on the subject of social 
reform on the occasion of a gathering for the distribution of school 
prizes. In the course of this Speech, His Highness said : 

When we think of the subjects of the State, we must in- 
clude not only me^ but women as well, who are very closely 
concerned in our earthly affairs. If husbands and wives and 
the whole class of men and women generally are on an equal 
footing and are equally moral, their children are also 
usually equally moral. Let us take the instance of Shivaji* 
oMaharaj. His dear mother, Jijabai, was herself of a good 
moral character and wise. EQstory tells us that it was the 
result of these good qualities of his mother that Shivaji was 
able to achieve good deeds. Not everyone can be a Shivaji: 
but I hope each one of you will hy so to mould your 
character as to be Shivaji in miniature. Everybody should 
behave with morality, practical wisdom and purity of heart. 
When the subjects are wise, coturageous and morally pure, 
it is not necessary to have recourse to legislation, and ther# 
is very little danger of their independence being curtailed 
by it. 

I think it is a great mistake to get girls married at their 
eighth or ninth year without duly thinking over what is 
really meant by the old Nostras. Some people here will look 
upon my thoughts as mistaken and narrow. They will 
pardon me, when I request you to think over your own 
Nostras and disciiss what necessary changes should be 
effected so as to suit the present times. Early marriages will 
never allow you to rise. Early marriages produce bad 

♦ Shivajij the great leader and warrior who founded the Maratha empire, 
bom about 1627 and died in 1680. 
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eflfects upon worldly careers. If you wish for happiness and» 
if you think that early marriages have a tendency to produce 
bad effects, put a stop to them. 

All reformers in religion have been \Tlified by the people: 
not only this, they have often been persecuted and excom- 
municated. History teUs us, however, that when people do 
come to perceive their mistakes, they begin to praise the 
reformer: therefore we must not mind public criticism. 
We must not shrink from our duty. W*e must put up with 
difficulties in achie\ing good ends. Our future weU-being 
depends upon this reform in regard to the age of marriage, 
and we must persevere in our efforts to achieve this wholly 
desirable end. 

A great many advantages follow from the cessation of 
early marriages. It has a salutary effect upon the constitu- 
tion of girls; their edifcation tends to be improved, and the 
future generation becomes strong and healthy. The educa- 
tion of the male and female population becomes a combined 
source of the prosperity of a nation. Early marriages are not 
^t all desirable if you wish your future generation to be 
brave, morally pure and strong. Do not depend simply 
upon what I say, but look for yourselves into the thoughts, 
the books and the conditions of different countries. If you 
pay close attention to this subject you will come to know 
that you are wrong, and that the system of early marriages 
is disadvantageous. 

The Brahmin class is comparatively learned, and if the 
country is to be improved, their thoughts must be improved 
along* with their learning. Consider for yourselves how 
great is the responsibility of the Brahmin Bhikshuk class. 
I grieve to iBnd that it is totally indifferent to this responsi- 
bility. Pardon me, but what I say is true: the condition of 
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rthe Bhikshtik class is like that of a bullock with a bag of 
sugar on its back. What this Bhikshuk class learns by rote 
is of no practical utility. If this class remains ignorant in 
this manner, the country will not in any way be benefited 
by it. Learned Sastris can talk well enough on different 
subjects in Sanskrit, but they are, as it were, out of their 
element when they are asked to express their thoughts in 
their mother-tongue. I have, therefore, made it compulsory 
for new-comers to' present themselves for the Entrance 
Examination before they are admitted to the State Sanskrit 
Schools. Religious preceptors must themselves be persons 
^of sound learning. The ruler must boldly make refoims in 
old custom|,if it is possible, and at the same time beneficial, 
to do so. 
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XLI 

SWADESHI & WESTERN METHODS 

An Address delivered by His Highnesg at the.Opening of the new 
Bank of Baroda on the gth of July igo8. 

GEVTLEMEN, — It gives me great pleasure to participate in 
the inauguration of the Bank of Baroda, Ltd. I have long 
wished that the people of my State would combine in the 
organisation of a joint stock banking concern, belie\'ing, as 
I do, that a Bank of this nature will prove a beneficial agency 
for the lending, transmission, and deposit of money, and 
a powerful factor in the development of the arts, industries, 
and commerce of the State and adjoining territories. And 
I am very glad a scheme has been worked out by the De- 
partment of Economics upon the basis on which not only 
my immediate subjects could combine, but also upon w'hich 
the co-operation of such influential gentlemen as Dewan 
Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal and the Hon. Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey* and others could be attracted. 

The concessions which have been granted by the Baroda 
Government are the result of mature deliberation, and 
should be suflSciently convincing evidence of my own 
attitude towards the project. My motive has been simply 
and solely to satisfy what seemed to me a natural want. 
The G«vemment itself has no immediate need of such an 

Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, a leading financier of Bombay, who took an im- 
portant part in the pubKc life of Bombay; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, Calcutta, 1910-1913. 
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' institution, though I am not without expectation that it will 
prove an agency of great usefulness to the administration. 
The primary object is to satisfy a demand which the people 
themselves have made upon us from time to time for such 
a financial institution of their own. Government has, there- 
fore, left the management of the Bank to a private corpora- 
tion, withholding, its hand from any official interference 
with the operations, following in this respect the example 
of the Presidency Banks of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

At the same time, I must say that the granting of these 
large concessions and the assignment of the control to the 
- people themselves imposes upon them and their representa- 
tives on tke Board of Directors a solemn responsibility to 
carry out faithfully and conscientiously the objects for which 
the Bank is founded, and to see that no motives of personal 
animosity or personal aggrandisement creep in to mar the 
harmonious and businesslike management of the Bank’s 
affairs. These concessions are granted in the expectation 
that the public, peculiarly the commercial public, will be 
as liberal in its support of the institution as Government on 
its part has been in granting the terms of its subsidy and 
alienating the control. If my people prove capable of 
co-operation in the flotation and management of this in- 
stitution, I see no reason why it should not become the fore- 
runner of many agencies of a popular nature for the spread 
of commercial and industrial prosperity; and in particular 
the organisation of a strong system of agricultural Banks 
should follow as a logical corollary of the present enterprise, 
if it meets with that large measure of success which is 
anticipated for it. 

This institution should be, in and of itself, a great object- 
lesson in co-operative enterprise, and a constant educator 
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in modem methods of commercial intercourse. The im-' 
qualified success which has attended the recent organisation 
of the two Swadeshi Banks of Bombay has proved beyond 
dispute that Indian financiers can hold their own with the 
shrewdest minds of any country. Banking In its various 
forms has from time immemorial been a fine art with certain 
communities of the Indian people, and this is especially true 
of the Marwadis and Banias of Western India. The weakness 
in the indigenous methods of banking hi&erto has been the 
lack of combination and co-operation on a large scale, such 
as the principles of joint stock holdings and limited liability 
of shareholders make possible. 

If industrialism is ever to obtain a strong foolijjtg in this 
country — and, after all, the first object for which every 
enlightened patriot of India is striting to-day, is for the 
development of indigenous industries on a scale commen- 
surate with the enormous demand of the country, and on a 
scientific basis sufliciently effective to ward off foreign com- 
petition — ^if ever the languishing industries of India are to 
be retived, I say, a preliminary' step, or at least a concomi- 
tant step, must be the reorganisation of our methods of 
finance, so as to centralise the countless driblets of capital 
into powerful reservoirs where its outlet can be controlled 
and directed into productive channels. 

The genius of the Indian people is not primarily spientific 
or industrial, and the competition of the West mth its 
scientific and highly centralised organisation of capital and 
machinery has long since driven firom the field the ancient 
crude methods of our forefathers, never to revive to any 
appreciable degree or for any length of time. The obvious 
moral is, that India, after the noble example of Japan, must 
set herself diligently to the mastery of Western science 
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^and Western methods in all that concerns finance and 
industries. 

I am perfectly aware that this is not a new gospel; and 
yet, as this is in my opinion the keynote of future progress, 
its continued reiteration must go on until even the Tna n of 
the dullest intelligence comprehends. No reactionary senti- 
ment of mere respect for the past will save India firom the 
unrelenting pressure of foreign competition; no amount of 
emotional patriotism will drag us out of the slough of 
economic dependence. We must set our faces as a nation 
grimly and patiently to master modem methods and the 
implements that have mastered us. It is Science against 
traditional belief, and Science will win. I reiterate, there- 
fore, Gentlemen, that the organisation of such institutions 
as the Bank of Baroda has a deep significance beyond mere 
considerations of present expediency. The business aspects 
of the project have been eloquently presented by Dewan 
Bahadur Ambalal and the Hon. Sir Vithaldas, and it is 
not my purpose to trench upon the ground which they have 
covered so well. But I desire to call your attention to certain 
large aspects of the general movement, of which this Ba^ 
is but one of the manifestations. I refer to the economic 
movement known as Swadeskiism. 

Swadeshiism covers, to be sure, a great variety of activities, 
and is capable of a great variety of definitions, but to my 
mind it’is essentially a recognition of our national weakness 
in matters scientific and industrial and a determined effort 
to overcome it. To acquire economic fireedom is the end 
and aim of Swadeshiism. And this can only be done by 
mastering the technique of Western industrialism. In- 
dustrialism, broadly speaking, is the application of scientific 
invention to the production and distribution of all the 
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articles required by society to satisfy its wants. Inherent in 
the s}-steni and inextricably bound up A\ith it are the 
scientific methods of finance to which I have already alluded. 
Industrialism needs for its purposes the joint sjock bank and 
the exchange no less imperatively than the machine and the 
waterfall. So that in my use of the word industrialism I 
shaill be» understood to mean, not only machiner)', the 
product of scientific invention, but also banking and 
the other agencies of credit, the products of scientific 
organisation. 

. Wliat, then, is the significance of industrialism in modem 
society, and what results would flow from its \ridespread 
introduction into India? This is, no doubt, a lar|fe subject, 
and one that is fraught with many difficulties in its elucidat- 
ion. But as it is possible that some of us have not realised 
•why and how industrialhim is justified in the social economy, 
and what are its bearings, economic, political, and cultural, 

I shall attempt, -irithout going into a lengthy dissertation 
on the subject, to make a brief anahris of its effects on 
A\^estem society. 

Commerce in the olden days, imtil a century and a half 
ago in fact, was limited to the products of agriculture, the 
hunt, and the handicrafts. Merchants there were who 
understood the value of organisation and the reproductive 
functions of capital. But it was not until the introduction of 
machinery in the processes of production and the wide- 
spread application of credit in the organisation of industries, 
that rapid progress became possible. The ownership of the 
implem^ts of production — ^factories and machineiy' — 
passed inevitably, it is true, firom the handicraftsman to the 
capitalist. And it is sometimes questioned whether the 
process has been accompanied with any lasting good to the 
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working masses. Certainly in many individual cases it cotdd 
be shown that the workman has suffered, in the loss of that 
independence from overlordship which is sometimes ex- 
tolled as the blessing of the humble cottager who labours at 
his own hand-loom. But I am convinced that it is easy to 
exaggerate the so-called independence which the workman 
enjoys under a handicraft organisation of manufactures. 
Assuredly the mere fact that the handicraftsman performs 
his daily task with his wife and children to assist him is no 
proof of real independence. As a matter of fact, the work- 
man’s hours of labour are generally longer and his liberty, 
of movement much less than under industrialism. The test 
comes wtfen we enquire which system leads, on the whole, 
to the higher standard of Kving, the larger opportunity for 
the education of children, and the slow but steady develop- 
ment of the individual personality 6f the workman. 

I think that no one who has critically compared the con- 
dition of our handicraftsman of India, working from day to 
day, from century to century, for the minimum of sub- 
sistence, with the condition of the factory labourer of the 
West, begrimed it may be with soot, but nevertheless on 
the whole well-fed and well-housed, can fail to realise the 
economic and social advantages of industrialism. Industrial 
organisation brings not only the machine to the help 
of the labourer. That in itself inight not be an unmixed 
good, for too often the workman tends to become the mere 
mechanic, the slave of his iron implement. But the over- 
whelming advantage to the workman and to all society of 
industrialism becomes at once apparent when we«consider 
the diversity of pursuits which it brings, and the tremendous 
accumulation of wealth. 

We hear much in the West of the injustice of large private 
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fortunes, and certainly there is much truth in these allega- 
tions against capitalism. Nevertheless the substantial truth 
is, as anyone may discover who carefully studies the sufcgect, 
that under industrialism private fortunes ar^ gro\\ing ever 
larger, a larger proportion of the population is acquiring 
wealth, and the whole mass of people is lifted up to a higher 
standard of living. Private accujnulatiens of wealth are 
justified, as also the competitive basis on which they exist, 
if it can be shown that the general welfare is enhanced 

therebv. Great fortunes under the industrial svstem con- 
* > 

.sist not in treasure privately hoarded, but in stocks, bonds, 
and securities, and these are merely representative of 
factories, railroads, mines, and other agencies of {Jtoduction 
and distribution, through which the labourer of all trades 
obtains his emplovrnent and his wages. The private fortune 
of modem times is therefore only nominally private and 
all the wealth of an industrial society’ belongs in a verv* real 
sense to the whole people. 

What interest, what dividends, it may be asked, does 
sqpiety draw from these possessions? In the first place, as 
I have already pointed out, society at large, including the 
manual labourer, draws a larger wage and lives on a better 
plane than would be possible under the old handicraft 
organisation of manufactures. In the second place, the ac- 
cumulation of wealth mak& possible the shifting offcpdstuflS 
in tremendous volume from place to place, and continent 
to continent, so that famine and starvation are compara- 
tively unknown. In the third place, the agencies of culture, 
such as schools and colleges, libraries, museums, art galleries, 
hospitals, etc., are increased ad infinitum^ until they are 
brought within the reach of every class of society, even the 
lowest. The door of opportunity opens for every individual 
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as wealth is increased and disseminated throughout the 
community. 

The gist of the whole matter is this, that with the develop- 
ment of the industrial system mankind has learned to throw 
a large part of its burden on the machine. During working 
hours the productivity of the whole mass is increased a 
himdredfold. During sleep the interest on capital* goes on 
piUng up. So we^th is produced automatically. Society 
at large reaps the benefit, notwithstanding the apparent 
injustice of so much luxury for the rich, while the masses 
are forced to work for daily bread. The masses will always 
work. The problem of every society is how to make the con- 
ditions ofVork as wholesome as possible and to enlarge the 
field for individual development. 

It will thus be seen that the industrial problem has many 
bearings other than those which are Economic in the narrow 
sense of that word. With the growth of industrialism in 
India is sure to come an enlarged outlook and an increased 
capacity of the whole social organism for things political, 
educational and ethical. 

With the growth of industrialism, craftiness and chicanery 
are boimd to give way to an increasing straightforwardness 
of dealing between man and man. Numerous writers have 
borne testimony to the fact that the influence of Science and 
industrialism in the Western world has lifted the people to 
a higher standard of commercial morality than formerly 
existed. No more convincing evidence of this fact could be 
adduced than the respect in which British integrity in 
commercial relations is held in this coimtry. Furthermore, 
with the increase of private wealth which industrialism 
brings is sure to come increased facilities for the spread of 
education and culture among the masses. With wealth 
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and education comes increasing capacity for political affairs. 
It is an ancient truism that the good administrator must be 
a sound business man. 

It is my profound comlction, therefore, Gentlemen, mat 
the line of least resistance in the progress of India at this 
time lies in the hard study and consistent application of the 
paraphernalia of industrialism to Indian, conditions. Oni> 
in this manner can we fit ourselves for the larger demands 
of statesmanship. And only in this way can we as a people 
expect ever to enter the haven of economic independence. 
.As the West owes its progress of the last couple of centuries 
to the application of scientific invendon to ail phases ofiife, 
so India must look to the same formula. I do cx)t, in the 
least, minimise the necessity of reform in the social organism 
and reform in the political administration, but change in 
these directions is apt tb be slow unless forced from beneath 
by an ever-increasing sense of industrial independence and 
economic self-respect, if I may be allowed to use such an 
expression. It is my duty to impress upon my people, again 
apd again, that the development of industries and commerce 
rests primarily upon them. Without mdividual pluck, per- 
severance, energy, and foresight, we are powerless to effect 
any solid and lasting improvement in the economic condi- 
tion of the country. 

It is therefore with grfeat pleasure that I welwme an 
enteiprise like the Bank of Baroda, Ltd., built on the solid 
foundation of private capital and private enterprise. I wel- 
come it not alone as an agency for the immediate satisfaction 
of the iflonetary needs of the community, but as an educat- 
ional factor of no mean importance and as a symbol of that 
larger movement which is to give us a place eventually 
among the industrial nations. 
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Once again I must insist that the success of this project 
rests upon the people themselves. Government has done 
all pi its power to give its support, moral and financial, to 
the Bank, but its successful flotation and management will 
depend upon the practical interest and assistance which my 
people are willing to give to an enterprise which is designed 
solely for their benefit, I need hardly say that the Bank is 
in no sense intended as an agency for loans to Government; 
it is a private enterprise subsidised by Government in the 
interests of the community at large. Upon its success 
depends in large measure the future development of trade 
and industries within our dominions. I commend it there- 
fore to your practical sympathies and co-operation. With 
these remarks. Gentlemen, I desire to thank the promoters 
and directors for the lead which they have taken in this 
matter, and to wish for them contiiSued success. 

sxn 

On Friday the 5th of February 1909 His Highness gave a Banquet 
in honour of the retiring British Resident, Lieut.-Colonel M. d- 
Meade,* C.I.E., and Mrs Meade, who during their seven years’ 
stay in Baroda had made many friends. In proposing the Toast to 
their continued good health and happiness, His Highness said : 

1.ADIES AKD GENTLEMEN, — I have to acknowledge before you 
all the deep regret which I feel at this moment for the im- 
minent retirement of my friend, Colonel Meade, from the 
Residency at Baroda. During the seven years of his in- 
cumbency as the representative of His Majesty and the 
Viceroy at the Court of Baroda, no single incident has 
arisen to mar the pleasant relations which have now for 

* Lieut.-Colonel M. J. Meade, British Resident at Baroda, November 1901- 
February 1909. 
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many years subsisted between my Government and the* 
Residency. When questions of grave moment have arisen, 
affecting the interests of my Government, or my people, 

I have always felt that in Colonel Meade I had an advocate 
at Court who would, to the extent of his po'v\tirs, endeavour 
to secure impartial justice benveen ourselves and the para- 
mount power. If at times we may have been disappointed, 
we have been assured at least of his comprehension and 
sympathy. In fact I may say that our whole relationship has 
been of a friendly — a cordially friendly — nature. It has been 
a pleasure for me from time to time to lay aside the burden 
of official life, and to participate with him in the joys of the 
chase and the athletic field. 

I should not be doing justice to my esteemed friend, if 
I did not refer to the excellent influence which Colonel 
Meade has exerted o» the social life of this capital. At a 
time when ominous clouds threatened in the political sky, 
it has been most fortunate that here and there some stalwart 
figures have stood, like my friend Colonel Meade, as a 
mediating and softening influence between the governing 
and subject classes. To that influence we owe such an 
occurrence as the recent opening of the Baroda Gymkhana 
to those cultured Indian gendemen who serve my Govern- 
ment. This, a small incident in itself to be sure, is neverthe- 
less to my mind a happy omen of better day’s to cogie, when 
Indian and Englishman, uniting on a basis of equaf culture, 
wiU gladly give and take in the privileges of social intercourse. 

The growing disparagement between the classes had 
often been remarked in recent years, in the press and on the 
platform, by Indian and Englishman alike. It has attracted 
the attention of no less august a personage than His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. It is a tendency that every 
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'well-wisher of the British Empire should deprecate. And 
I fancy that there is no greater service that we, as well- 
wishers, can render, than to combat to the extent of our 
individual influence the spread and maturation of such 
a feeling. It is a matter of real gratification to me that on 
an occasion like this we can all meet together at a common 
board as Anglo-S^on and Indian. We should not.-tolerate 
any feeble sentimentalisih on this subject. We should find 
it difficult to condone the amorphous hodge-podge known 
as a Mutual Admiration Society. On the other hand, we 
may encom'age without disparagement any attempt on the 
- part of the two races to meet together on a footing of mutual 
respect anH mutual courtesy. I do not wish to bore you 
with a longer dissertation on this topic; and I mention it at 
this time merely because I desire to emphasise the oneness 
of view on this subject which I bdieve characterises the 
relations between myself and my friend Colonel Meade. 

And now, in conclusion, I may be allowed once more to 
refer to my deep regret at the severance of those cordial 
and fiiendly relations between myself and Colonel Meade. 
For three generations our family traditions have intertwined. 
It was back in 1854 that Colonel Meade’s family, in the 
person of his grandfather Colonel Duncan Archibald 
Malcolm, first became associated with Baroda. Colonel 
Malcolnj, died at Baroda and is buried in the cemetery here. 
Subsequently, Colonel Meade’s father, the honoured Sir 
Richard Meade, came to Baroda first in 1873 as Commis- 
sioner in a special enquiry, and afterwards, by a happy 
coincidence, as Resident in the year 1875 at the time when 
the present Maharaja of Baroda was installed on the throne. 
Colonel Meade, no less than his illustrious forebears, has 
left his impress upon the history of Baroda. And I desire 
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that you shall unite with me in honouring him and Mrs 
Meade, whom w'e shall both miss. 

I ask you first to rise and drink with me the Toast to their 
health and happiness, and you will have pleasure, I am sure, 
in \iewing the excellent likenesses of both of them which tiie 
skilled fingers of the artist have wTought, and which we 
shall always cherish as mementoes of those pleasant 

occasions on which we were able to meet as friends. 

« 

His Highness then unveiled the portraits of Colonel and Mrs Meade 
Avhich had been painted under Ms instructions by Mr Samuel. 
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IDEALS AND AIMS FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 

A Speech delivered by His Highness at the Prize Distribution at 
the Baroda College ‘on the ?st of September 1909. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — It is a great pleasure to me to be 
able to attend this very agreeable function of distribution 
of prizes at the Baroda GoUege in the present year, and I 
sincerely appreciate the kind welcome which the college, 
through its Principal, has accorded to me. The progress of 
this institution, the highest educational institution in my 
State, always enlists my sympathy; and it is a source of 
personal gratification to me whenever my many duties 
permit me to come among you. Professors and students of 
this college, on such occasions as this. 

I have listened with much interest to the Report which 
Principal Clarke has read on the progress of the last year. 
He has referred to the new endowments which have been 
added to the college within the last few years, and I am 
glad to learn that men who are associated with this institu- 
tion, or who are interested in the cause of higher education 
in Baroda, evince in this manner liieir desire to promote the 
welfare 'of the college. Encouragement is given to students 
in other ways also, besides the grant of scholarships. To 
provide education for poor but meritorious boys, the 
Principal is empowered to admit 10 per cent, of siudents 
firee. 

Mr Clarke has alluded to the growing needs of the in- 
stitution, which requires larger room than is at present 
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available. The precise extent of these requirements on some 
points, such as scientific education, will be ascertained by 
the Education Commission which I have appointed and 
over which Mr Seddon presides. When the Commission 
submits its proposals, and other proposals corfle in due form, 
they wiU receive my attention, with due regard to financial 

consideKations. In the meantime the hostels alreadv built 

• * 

afford accommodation for over 15b students, and I am glad 
to receive the Principal’s assurance that’ the house built for 
a Resident Professor will be occupied before the commence- 
ment of the next term. 

Sometimes, when \isiting these hostels, I wonder whether 
the students avail themselves of all the facilities afforded by 
them. They do not exist merely in as cheap a manner as 
possible to shelter you and to satisfy your bodily cra\ing for 
food and sleep. They give you an excellent opportunity to 
know one another, to broaden one another’s view’s, and by 
social intermingling to polish off rough edges as it were. 
Such intercourse can train you in mutual trust, and thus 
Ineak down the barriers of suspicion due to ignorance of 
each other’s ways and manners of life. ^Vhile you are yet 
unacquainted, differences on the surface are the only things 
you see, whereas if you but took the trouble you would find 
beneath that surface that you have hopes, aspirations and 
characteristics in common. It appears to me th^t among 
the younger generation there is even less of that* healthy 
curiosity that seeks to know the character of the people 
around them, than there was a generation or tw’O ago. 
I trust»I am wrong; for mutual isolation would postpone 
and even nullify our efforts towards unity. 

Study each other intelligently and sympathetically. Rid 
yourselves of your provincial and racial prejudices. Cast 
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^ofF without delay those harmful customs and superstitions 
which impede your progress. Gujaratis and Deccanis, 
Hindus, Parsis and Muslims should all mix freely, and they 
will be astonished when they realise how greatly they had 
previously e^ggerated the importance of insignificant 
differences ; and how little they understood and appreciated 
their basic similaijty and unity. 

Tours to different parts of India have been arranged; 
and I trust student in increasing numbers will perceive the 
great and real help which such tours afford to the education 
of the mind. I watch with much interest also the varying 
successes of our students on the cricket field; such games 
develop their physique, and also teach them the high 
virtues of patience, endurance and fairness to opponents. 

Lastly, I am much gratified to learn from Mr Clarke’s 
report that the general behaviour of the students has been 
good during the year under review, and that the results of 
the examinations have been eminently satisfactory. 

But while I congratulate those students who have shown 
much aptitude for learning, and made such progress in 
different branches of knowledge, let me remind them, and 
all of you, that the highest and the noblest object of educa- 
tion is not the acquisition of knowledge itself, but the forma- 
tion of character. The study of the world’s literature and 
history is. vain unless it inspires you with aspirations towards 
that which is honest and true in life, towards the great and 
the noble. The pursuit of Science or the knowledge of the 
laws of Nature is vain, unless you mould your mind in 
accuracy of thought and observation, in steadfas&iess of 
purpose and endeavour. And aU the laborious studies to 
which you are devoting the best portion of your young lives 
will be to no piupose, if they do not make you better and 
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abler men, stronger and more determined to perform your 
duty during the years which lie before you. 

Look around you, and mark the successes of those who 
have distinguished themselves. You will find that it is* not 
book-knowledge alone, but solid worth of character, w'hich 
has led to their success. It is not the man deeply versed in 

the historv of commerce and trade who has risen to be a 

* • 

successful merchant; it is the m*an of sober thought, of 
industry and of steady persistence. It !s not the brilliant 
scholar w’ho stands highest in Government service or in the 
.liberal professions; it is the man who to a liberal education 
and strong intellect adds the higher wtues of conscientious 
work, courage of comdction, honesty of purpose and devot- 
ion to duty. Gather all the learning which schools and 
colleges provide for you; spend your young years in acquir- 
ing useful knowledge, tut let that learning and knowledge 
so mould your character that you may turn out stronger 
and truer men, men of sound sense and good manners, 
better equipped for the battle of life which awaits you. For 
those of you who will thus profit by the education y’ou are 
receiving, success is assured in the future. 

India has need of active citizens to-day. We could pro- 
fitably exchange much of our meditation for Western 
activity. Metaphysical contemplation may be admirable 
per se. But what we require is more of the study of the actual 
conditions of this life than of future existence, if* we are 
to hold a place in the van of civilisation; and I trust that 
those who go forth, year after year, from this institution, 
will find careers of usefulness for themselves and of benefit 
to their country. 

Steady continuous progress has been the only true 
progress in the history of the world, and the path of steady 
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progress lies open in all directions. Foremost among our 
present needs is an improvement in the condition of the 
masses — of the millions of cultivators and labourers who 
live in villages and towns. Some of the young students that 
I see before rhe may decide perhaps to settle down in the 
country as farmers, to adopt improved methods of agri- 
culture, to start qp-operative credit societies, and to intro- 
duce in villages something of the civilisation of the age. 
Your example wilfleaven the cultivating classes, will intro- 
duce among them improved ideas of health and sanitation, 
and will help them to take an interest in the management of 
their own village concerns. 

More than this, there is need for the subordination of 
individual interests to the interests of the community. I 
should rather say that it is of the utmost importance to 
realise that in order to further and safeguard one’s individual 
interests — ^in order to make them stable and progressive in 
character, the object can in no way be better accomplished 
than by furthering the public welfare. It is a mistake to 
suppose that corporate life must be at the expense of the 
individual. The welfare of the community as a whole is 
consistent with, nay more it is dependent on, the well-being 
and development of smaller bodies, of sects and castes and 
guilds, and of the fuU realisation of individual capacities. 

If yomcan realise this principle', if you can achieve these 
results even in a limited extent in your lifetime, if you can 
inspire the village population with the utility of common 
aims and endeavours, you will have gone a considerable 
way towards curing that social disintegration from? which 
om country and our people have so grievously suffered. 
Those who have studied history to any purpose will know 
that in every country in Europe — in Germany, in France, 
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in England — this work of elevating the humbler classes has 
been effected within the last century’. It is your mission to 
help the Government in its efforts towards this amelioration. 
More than that, there is the enormous field open to you 
which is beyond the sphere of Govemnfent — I mean 
charitable and social work. The success of our endeavour 
to raise .the educational standard of 01x5 women depends 
largely on your co-operation and encouragement in the 
home. It would be difficult to overestimate the advantage 
that would accrue to the youth of India if their mothers and 
sisters were better equipped for influencing their impression- 
able years. Elevate the condition and lives of our villagers 
and you have a solid foundation for national greamess. 
Surely the success of the individual is not inimical to the 
well-being of the family. Improve the cottage and you 
improve the empire. 

Passing from agrictuiure to industries and trade, there is 
scope for persevering educated men in that direction also. 
There is a popular fallacy that it is less dignified for an 
educated man to occupy himself in business than in the 
professions. You have but to turn to the United Slates for 
example to see what litde ground there is for this fallacy. 
Many more American graduates go into industries than 
into professions. Happily more attention has been paid 
during the past generation to manufacture and trade. 
Cotton industries have sprung up in the large towiis of 
Western India, and smaller industries are also attracting 
numbers of educated men. The Swadeshi movement, which, 
rightly *understood, means a commendable and patriotic 
partiality for home manufactures, has also given a great 
impetus to manufacturing industries all over India. 

The Government of India and the Governments of 
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different Provinces are doing much to foster various in- 
dustries, and the people are responding to their call. Within 
my limited sphere I have for many years devoted my 
attention to this subject. The extension of my railways, the 
encouragement given to cotton mills and other enterprises, 
the establishment of the Bank of Baroda, and lastly the 
recent abolition of customs duties will, I hope, facilitate the 
industries and trades of my State. After all a Government 
can but grant facilities; it remains for the people themselves 
to take advantage of those facilities and thereby raise their 
general status and weU-being. What is wanted is patient 
application, prolonged preparation, and persevering effort. 

I have spoken of agriculture, industries and trade; but 
cast your eyes on the various learned and liberal professions, 
and young men of education and perseverance need not 
despair. No doubt the professions^are overcrowded, and 
the path to Government service is somewhat circumscribed. 
But for all that, no man with sound mind and a stout heart 
need fear the lack of useful employment in India. A 
Government should not only identify itself with the intere^ 
and the legitimate ambitions of the people to better them- 
selves, but should also give a healthy direction to the activi- 
ties of the rising generation; the sphere to usefulness must 
expand with the progress of the times. Obstacles which 
prevent Jhe utilisation to the full of our talent wiU gradually 
disappear. The recent reforms of Lord Morley form a step 
in this direction. The British Government in India requires 
the help and co-operation of the most talented sons of the 
country in the task of administration and legislation, and 
it is to-day welcoming to a larger extent such help and co- 
operation. This is a wise policy fraught with great results 
in the future. 
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I believe the best form of Government is Government' 
through the people themselves — such as the \’illage com- 
munities of India enjoyed from ancient ages. In modem 
times the State has assumed many of their functions, and 
this centralisation of administrative duties has told on the 
village population, who, in the present day, are lacking in 
initiative, in self-help and self-reliance and in co-operative 
action. The best remedy for this is decentralisation. The 
people should be trained to look after their own concerns to 
a greater extent. How desirable it is that the \’illagers should 
undertake the sanitary improvements of the tillages, the 
protision of wells, the lating out of roads, the m^agement 
of schools, and the settlement of small disputes, citil and 
criminal, in their villages ! It may be true that some of the 
functions instanced have not been exercised before by local 
government bodies, buf then government in all its ramifica- 
tions has become more complex, and includes within its 
scope the duty of satisfying many new wants. Among these 
new wants can be classed a large number of other functions, 
wluch firom their very nature could be best carried out by 
local bodies. Such delegation of powers, if rationally 
carried out, would form part of a complete system of de- 
centralisation and representative government. But the 
mere delegation of powers to villagers will not secure the 
object in view. A sense of responsibility must be ingrained 
within the people : they have to be taught to know wfoat is 
good for them, and how to secure it ; and this can be effected 
only by education and by long experience in administrative 
work. 5t is for this reason that I lay great stress on the 
general education of the masses. 

We sometimes hear it said that the progress of education 
is solely responsible for the feeling of political imrest. That 
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there should be discontent is not necessarily an evil, for, 
as education broadens man’s ideas, and as educated men 
will necessarily form high aspirations, which they will strive 
to realise, there will be a discontent with present conditions. 
A consciousness of the possibility of improvement is a 
necessary prelude to any advance. In fact, the absence 
of all dissatisfaction is symptomatic of decay. If any of this 
unrest has shown itself in the form of sedition, anarchy and 
crime, it is due not to education but to its abuse; for, when 
a system of education leads to anarchy and crime, that system 
is unsoimd. Grimes have been committed recendy, in India 
and in England, which have sent a thrill of indignation 
throughout the Empire ; and men whose lives were one long 
devotion to duty have fallen at the hands of criminal fanatics. 
It is obviously the duty of civilised Government to stamp out 
such crimes. To remove this new “danger effectively — this 
tendency to anarchy and violence — one must diligendy look 
for its true explanation, and one must remove its root causes. 

Fortunately, there has been no trouble in Baroda; sedi- 
tion and anarchy find no place in my State and my subjects 
are peaceful, law-abiding and engrossed in their own occu- 
pations. I have been in close touch with my people during 
the last thirty years, and no one has greater faith in their 
good sense than I have. I trust that the same good sense 
will ke&p them safe in the future from acts which are foolish 
and criminal, and that it will not be necessary for the State 
to adopt measures for their repression. 

In the path of true progress, based on sound and universal 
education, I hope to see my subjects progressing from day 
to day. I wish aU students present here a happy career in 
life. Under the blessings of God, may their duties be 
pleasant and may their lives be happy. 
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XLIV 


His Highness gave the following short Address in Marathi when 
presiding at a Prize Distribution at the Depressed Classes Mission 
at Poona on the 26th of September 1909. 

LADIES AXD GEMTLEMEX, — I appreciate the honour the De- 
pressed.CIasses Mission in Poona have dope me in asking me 
to preside at this function to-day, I have great svinpathy 
with these classes, and I sincerely hope that the good work 
which the Mission has set itself wiU be crowned with success. 
Bearing in mind the great difficulties that beset the path of 
your people, I sincerely admire the efforts you are^ making tO' 
ameliorate your condition. 

People are apt to be led away with the idea that if you 
acquire knowledge you are not likely to be of much use to 
them. I say this is a* fallacy. You should endeavour to 
acquire all the knowledge in your pow'er. With this object 
I am glad to say that there are to-day 335 schools in my 
territory with 82,000 boys and girls attending them, and 
the number is increasing. Added to this, I have opened 
boarding houses for the scholars. There are a good many 
Hindus, I regret to say, who do not relish the idea of working 
for the depressed classes, and I had to caU in the aid of 
Christian and Muslim teachers to do the work. I may tell 
you that personally I do not like the word “Depressed” as 
applied to you, but it all depends upon your own exertions 
whether you are to remain depressed or to improve your 
condition. 

At present the aim of most persons in acquiring know'- 
ledge is for the purpose of securing suitable employment. 
My advice to you is to try to improve yourselves in other 
•directions as well as those needed for gaining a livelihood. 

16-2 
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‘ It is my settled conviction that all classes should possess 
knowledge, and with this object I treat all classes as being 
on ^jx equality. My advice to you is that, if you wish to 
preserve your prestige, you should lend your friendly aid 
to, and treat in kindly manner, the classes inferior to you, in 
the same way that you wish the higher classes to treat you. 


XLV 

At the Third Anniversary of the Depressed Classes Mission at Bom- 
bay on the 1 8th of October 1909, after distributing some prizes to 
r pupils attending the society’s school, Bhs Highness briefly addressed 
the meeting. 

He said that the previous speakers had left very little for him 
to say. He would, however, say a few words. He thought 
that if India was to rise and to take h& proper place amongst 
the nations of the world, they must not neglect their social 
system. They should first clean the Augean stable of their 
prejudices and superstitions, and then they would be ready 
to embark upon real progress. ^ 

They had that day heard eloquent speeches on the 
question of imtouchability. Now what was that question? 
Was it a question of a moral code, was it a question of 
practical politics, or offinance, or of humanity, or of religion? 
He had/:onsidered the question from various points of view. 
Untouchability might have superstition or religion from 
a Hindu’s point of view to justify it. But from the point of 
view of humanity it had no justification. In no other 
country in the world was there such an institutidn as a 
depressed class. 

The question of untouchability was peculiarly Hindu. 
It could be fully understood only by Hindus. Even then 
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they found that opinions about it differed in different! 
provinces and among different classes of people. The Hindu 
religion was such that they could interpret it in whatever 
manner they wished to, provided they were bent upon 
doing so. The theory of untouchability was that if a person 
touched another of a lower caste, the former was supposed 
to be polluted. But that sentiment of pollution applied not 
only to the lower or depressed classes but it existed even 
among higher classes between themselves. Even in respect 
of the latter, a time might come when members of a family 
might make one of them sit apart and not touch him. 

His Highness thought that absence of such prejudices and 
superstitions had enabled other commurdties to occupy a 
much higher position materially, socially and politically, 
than the Hindus, who boasted so much of the cuilisation of 
Bharatkhand. This pr&blem was of national importance. It 
was not a question for one prince or an indi\idual to take 
up. If they wanted to rise as a nation, they must all espouse 
the cause of the depressed classes and raise their status 
socially and politically. 


XLVI 

During the ^•isit of Lord and Lady Minto, * the latter opened a fancy 
bazaar at the inauguration of a Home for Distressed Women. On 
the evening of the 15 th of November 1909, a Banquet given in 
the T.aymi Vdas Palace in honour of Their Excellencies. A con- 
temporary describing the brilliance and wealth of the illuminations 
both inside and outside of the Palace, remarks that they produced 
the impression of a chapter from the Arabian lights. Amongst the 
more than two hundred guests in the magnificent hail were the 
Countess of Antrim and Lady Eileen Elliot. On this occasion 

* Lord Minto, Viceroy and Governor General of India, 1905—191®. 
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.?iis Highness proposed the Toast of the health of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in the following terms : 

YOUR EXCELLENCIES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I haVC great 
pleasure in proposing the health of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. 

Nearly nine years ago His Majesty ascended the throne 
of the greatest empire the world has known, and ‘his un- 
ceasing and beneficent labours during this period, in the 
interests of peace "and friendliness among nations, have 
borne rich fhiits, which are appreciated and felt all over the 
civilised world. 

" The people of India gave him a loyal and cordial recept- 
ion when, as Prince of Wales, he visited these shores over 
thirty years ago; and it was my proud privilege to welcome 
him in this State and in this city on that auspicious occasion. 

His Majesty’s Indian subjects rejoice to know that they 
have always a place in His Majesty’s thoughts. May he live 
long, and may his reign be as glorious as that of his august 
mother. I ask you now to drink the health of His Majesty 
King Edward VII, Emperor of India. 

XLVIa 

His Highness the Maharaja then proposed the Toast to the health 
of Their Excellencies, and warm applause followed his reference 
to Lord Minto’s escape from a dastardly attempt on his life that 
had but recently been made at Ahmedabad. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I lise now to propose the health 
of my illustrious guest. His Excellency the Viceroy. Two of 
His Excellency’s predecessors. Lord Duflferin andr- Lord 
Elgin, favoured us with their visits within my time. As on 
those occasions, I rejoice once more in according a cordial 
welcome to the august representative of the ELing-Emperor. 
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Years have elapsed since the visits of the preceding Vice- 
roys; many changes have taken place within these years, 
but the friendly relations of my State with the British 
Government remain imchanged, and the firm and unalter- 
able loyalty of my House to the British Throne remains 
unshaken. Indeed, the lapse of years has dravMi our mutual 
relations yet closer. We form portions of the same great 
Empire; we are inspired by the Same olyect, w’hich is the 
preservation of peace and public tranquillity; and we are 
animated by the same wish, which is the promotion of 
the progress, the prosperity and the happiness of the 
people. 

My Lord, it has always appeared to me thal any true 
progress among the people must embrace their social and 
moral advancement as weU as their material well-being. 
I think the true function of Governments is not to stand 
entirely aloof in these matters, but to help fonvard their 
subjects in their endeavours to keep pace with modem times 
and modern ideas. After all, the masses are yet sunk in 
appalling ignorance dbd they need our support, encourage- 
ment and help in effecting reforms. To minister to social 
and moral advance has always been considered one of the 
duties of a Sovereign in the East. I have myself sometimes 
been criticised for taking administrative action to correct 
social evils and religious abuses. So far, how'ever, as one 
can judge from the results, my policy has met with some 
measure of success. 

In these and in all other matters of internal administrat- 
ion, every Indian State, in proportion as it enjoys liberty 
of action, grow'S in efficiency in securing the welfare of its 
subjects, and therefore in promoting the general progress. 
Any curtailment of freedom in internal affairs lessens our 
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^ense of responsibility and weakens our power for effecting 
improvement. 

Loyalty has always been considered in the East as one 
of the first virtues in a people. But loyalty, when merely 
sentimental, is, of small value. It shotild be real, genuine, 
and active. To secure such loyalty, there should be a com- 
munity of interests between the subjects and the ruling 
power. The former should have a proper share in the ad- 
ministration of the country and should feel that the 
Government is their own. It is for this reason that I hail 
with pleasure those great measures of reform which Your 
Excellency has initiated and which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has *accepted. These reforms will open out to the 
people of India a larger field of activity, and inspire them 
with a greater sense of responsibility in the performance of 
their civic duties. And future generations will recognise in 
these statesmanlike measures a forward step in the progress 
and the advancement of the country under the enlightened 
rule of Britain. 

Within my Limited scope I have attempted to follow the 
same liberal policy of inviting the co-operation of my 
subjects in the work of administration and spreading educa- 
tion amongst them. We have passed through some sad and 
anxious years of drought and famine, but the present year’s 
monsoon has been favourable and I hope it marks the be- 
ginning "of a cycle of prosperity. Measures have been 
adopted to encourage industries, to withdraw restrictions 
on trade, to help the agricultural population and to intro- 
duce some form of self-government in villages and towns. 
I am glad to think that my State enjoys profound peace, 
and that my subjects are quiet and contented and engaged 
in the peaceful vocations of their daily life. That they may 
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steadily advance in prosperity, in education and in self-help" 
are the foremost objects of my administration. 

Education, after all, is the most efficacious means of 
national progress. As one who has for many years been in 
intimate touch with the people, I may vemcure to remark 
that the education imparted in this country* is not exactly 
of the right kind. Its effect is superficial;, it does not suffici- 
ently penetrate society. True education consists, not merely 
in the acquisition of knowledge, but in the development of 
the reasoning powers and in the formation of character. 
It should train up men to a full sense of the responsibiiin' 
of their duties as men and as citizens : it should not be con- 

^ _5 * 

fined to one class, but should reach the masses. The attain- 
ment of these objects, in my opinion, can best be helped 
forw'ard by the adoption of a sound system of primary and 
secondary education which wiU influence the people at the 
most impressionable period of their lives. 

It seems to me that a wider spread of education is all the 
more necessaiy now’ that it is proposed to enlist the co- 
operation of large clas’fees in the management of their own 
affairs and to tviden the basis of representation. I know fiiil 
tvell the difficulties with which education is beset, difficult- 
ies which many are liable to ignore in their haste to achieve 
in a day those results which are attainable only by the patient 
and selfless work of generations. I w’ould have my people 
learn that progress to be real must have its roots in them- 
selves ; that they must look to the orderly conduct of their 
lives, that it is probity, fair-mindedness, public spirit 
and loyalty to the State which make good citizens. I would 
have them learn that he who can subordinate his private 
interests to the common wreal is he who is fitted for a voice 
in the affairs of State. The truly educated will regard the 
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personal liberty they enjoy as the most precious blessing of 
civilisation, and their duties to the State as essential to their 
corporate existence. Those on the other hand who confound 
liberty with licence and seek to undermine authority must 
be repressed with a firm hand and not allowed to endanger 
the public tranquillity or general progress. 

These, my Lord^ are my ideals of education and self-help. 
In all my endeavours to achieve progress and to make my 
subjects worthy citizens, I know that I can rely on Your 
Excellency’s support. I cordially acknowledge the ready 
assistance which my administration receives from Your 
Excellency’s Government, and as cordially I assure Your 
Excellency of my readiness to respond within my power 
to any call for co-operation with the Government of 
India. 

I desire in conclusion to express on "behalf of the Maharani 
and of myself the gratification that we feel at Lady Minto’s 
visit to our capital, and I wish once more to offer to Her 
Ladyship and to Your Excellency our heartiest welcome. 
Our welcome, my Lord, is fraught -mth the most heartfelt 
gratitude that Providence has saved Your Excellency firom 
the dastardly attempted outrage of which the news has just 
reached us. I voice, my Lord, the feelings not only of myself 
and of my people but also of the whole of India, in expressing, 
so far as words can express, our profoxmd horror that such 
a crime could even be thought of, much less attempted 
against one who is, not only the representative of His 
Majesty, but also the truest friend and benefactor of our 
country. 

I now ask you all to join in drinking the health of Their 
Excellencies with feelings of high esteem for them and of 
deep loyalty to the Throne. 
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In reply Lord Minto said : 

‘^YOUR HIGHNESS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — ^Your Highncss has re- 
minded me that since the days of Lord Dufferin and Lord Elgin 
no Viceroy has visited Baroda as your guest, and I am glad tlfat it 
has devolved upon me as the representative of the.King-Emperor 
to renew the acceptance of your friendly hospitality. You have 
often kindly pressed it upon me, but public engagements ha'S’e 
ruthlessly* stood in the way, and I rejoice that the \isit I have so 
often vainly looked forward to has at last become a reality'. 

“ I have listened wdth deep interest to the eloquent “words in which 
you have assured me of the friendly relations of your State with the 
British Government, and have asserted the unshaken loyalty of your 
-House to the Throne. I know that Your Highness fully recognises 
the great extent to which the future peace and prosperity of the 
Indian Empire must depend upon a true appreciation of the unity' 
of interests of its component parts and their mutual co-operation 
for the common good. I trust that future years will very^ fuUyjustify 
the wwds of welcome with which Your Highness has greeted those 
measures of reform w^hich have been announced to-day*, and 'which 
have been so long under the consideration of the Government of 
India and His Majesty'^s Government, and I earnestly* hope that 
they may’ assist further to a closer understanding between the 
people of this country* and its Rulers. 

“\Ve have made a great step forward in our political machinery. 
We must not be too impatient for evidence of its results. It cannot 
at first be perfect. 'We shall have much to learn from experience of 
its working, and, not only that, w*e must remember that the political 
progress of India, I mean the progress that entitles a larger number 
of the population to take a share in the political life of the hpuntry, 
must be very^ slow. The success of that progress will depend upon 
the education we place at the disposal of the people, and I agree 
with what I believe to be Your Highness" view, that the education 
hitherto^mparted has neglected the moral and religious training 
which are the foundation of character. The want of that foimdation 
* has already been the cause of many^ e\Tls and is full of future danger 
against which we are bound to protide. I am well aware of the 
labour Your BQghness has devoted to the study of educational and 
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^ social questions in your State. In other matters too you have done 
much for administrative efficiency. The creation of your Legislative 
Council, and your bold attempt to separate the exercise of judicial 
and executive functions has, I can assure Your Highness, elicited 
the warm interest of the Government of India, and I must at the 
same time wdsh you every success in the results of the abolition by 
your Durbar of all internal custom duties. 

“Your Highness <has aUuded to the unfortunate occurrence at 
Ahmedabad of Saturday, and has told me that the cordiality of 
our welcome has been accentuated by the general rejoicing that 
we had escaped safely from a grave danger. It is always pleasant 
to receive the sympathy of one’s fnends, and I cordially thank 
Your Highness for the kindness of your expression towards 
Lady Minfo and myself. I have so often expressed my opinion 
as to the nature of these dastardly outrages, that I need scarcely 
repeat what I have said on many occasions. But I shall always 
refuse to admit that these anarchical crimes should be allowed 
to blacken the character of a whole people. They emanate from 
men with whom the great mass of the people have no s}mi- 
pathy, but all the same their deeds are a slur upon the people of 
India, and I trust that they will assist the Government of India to 
eradicate from their midst the seeds of the poison that have been 
scattered amongst them. ^ 

“I can assure Your Highness it has been a great gratification to 
me to renew oxir acquaintance in the capital of this important 
Principality, whose friendly relations with the British Government 
have existed for over a century, and to recognise on all sides the 
main evidence of your administrative energy and capacity. And, 
Your Highness, Lady Minto and I wiU carry away with us many 
recollections not only of the magnificence of your hospitality, but 
also of the cordiality of the welcome extended to us by Your 
Highness and the Maharani.” 
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XLvn 


Mr Romesh Chander Dutt,* at the time Dewan of the Baroda 
State, died in November 1909, and on the 30th of that montjj the 
Maharaja presiding at a meeting of condolence said: 

* 

GENTLEMEN, — ^We are met to-day to pay a tribute of respect 
to the memory of the late Romesh Chander Dutt, Dewan 
of this State, and to express our sympathy Vith the bereaved 
family. 

It is but rare that in the annals of society a man leaves 
behind him a record of service so full of effort and of 
•splendid achievement as this departed son of India has. 
Carlyle, in his Oliver Cromwell, has said: “Tbsse is an 
irrepressible tendency in every man to develop himself 
•recording to the magnitude which Nature has made him 
of; to speak out, to act out, what Nature has laid in him. 
This is proper, fit, inevitable: nay, it is a duty, and even rhe 
summary of duties for a man”. When we call to our mind 
all that Mr Dutt succeeded in achie\’ing in his sixty-one 
years of life, I think wg may say without hesitation that he 
ever lived up to this definition of manly duty. For if ever 
man spoke out, acted out, what Nature laid in him, made the 
most of his talents and opportunities, he was that man. 

As the youthful student, after mastering the elements 
of English knowdedge, he sailed with two friends over un- 

m 

* Romesh Chander Dutt, bom in 1848, the only Indian to obtain the position 
of DhTsional Commissioner in the last century. He was Revenue Commissioner 
at Baroda from 1904-1906; a Member of the Royal Commission on Decentral- 
isation in India in 1907-1908; and Dewan of Baroda in 1909. He died there in 
November 1909. A statesman of no mean order, he was even more widely 
known by his literary works, especially his condensed renderings in English 
verse of the Indian epics, the Mcdidbh&rata and the Ramayam, Besides historical 
and social novels in Bengali, he published w’orks on Civilisation in Ancient India; 
The Economic History of India under early British Exde; and The Economic History 0 
India in the Victorian Age. 
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known seas to an all but unknown country, there to distin- 
guish himself in open competition with the sons of that land. 
As the observant traveller refining his knowledge gained 
in tJie schools by contact with the every-day world, he was 
surely expressing the magnitude which Nature had made 
him of. As the administrator, unflinchingly facing the 
horrors of famine and disease, relieving suffeKing and 
restoring order, calm and self-reliant in time of difficulty, 
loyal to his colleagues, anxious for the advancement of his 
countrymen socially, economically and politically, he was 
ever constant to his ideals of duty, worthy of his high calling. 
As the littSrateur, drinking deep of the wells of classical 
learning, bringing it through translation within the reach 
of the humblest, he worked untiringly for the common good. 
In everything, as student, administrator, poet, artist in 
words, and politician, he fought andf strove ‘like a true giant 
of a man’ for the good of society, and that not merely a 
society of creed, caste or colour, but the world society made 
up of all humanity. 

Such a man as Mr Dutt has an influence on society jaf 
the deepest value. His strength of character and high 
sense of duty are incentives to others to follow the same 
ideals, with the result that the whole tone of the society of 
which he was a member is improved, uplifted. No one 
could come into contact with him without being struck by 
his intense unselfishness, his energetic application to his 
work at the expense of health itself. His tolerance of 
opinions antagorustic to his own, his hatred of bigotry and 
faction, his constant appeals on behalf of unity of action, 
his catholic sympathy, his moderation in the expression of ^ 
his own ideas, his patience under criticism, all went to 
uplift society, to give it higher ideals, to broaden its views. 
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From another, more individualistic, point of \’iew, hi§ 
career gives to every young man an example of what may- 
be achieved by the pursuit of knowledge. In our Indian 
society especially there is great need of applying to the 
service of our country all the powers which come j&om a 
diffusion of true knowledge: for in its light disappear those 
arguments which defend the permanentjdegradation of the 
untouchable classes, the bigoted* assertion of birth super- 
iority by a few privileged classes, the phenomena most 
prominent in our society of to-day, a system which must 
give way to one more in accordance with modem needs. 
Briefly, one may say that the principal value gf such an* 
example as that afforded by IVIr Dutt’s career is its com- 
manding incentive to ambition to follow the paths of 
righteousness. 

But society has a duty to perform in its relations with 
virtue and genius- The opportunities afforded by a sound 
education system, both elementary and advanced, must be 
offered to all who are sufficiently gifted to make use of them, 
A ladder of knowledge must be set up so that the future 
liampden may be enabled to climb from a life of compara- 
tive oblivion to a position of influence in the Councils of 
the State; so that the future poet, scientist, historian or 
novelist may, by its means, acquire that information and 
culture which should play a prominent part in the -develop- 
ment of the country. 

To my mind, then, one of the most prominent lessons to 
be taken to heart by society, from such an example as Mr 
Dutt’s Jife has given, is the pressing need of offering oppor- 
tunities of education to aU, and tliis irrespective of sex. For, 
where one has succeeded others may follow. The individual 
member of society may draw from his career a lesson for 
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liimself in the example of a constant seeking after the 
welfare of the whole body, of the advantages of self- 
restrmnt, self-knowledge, self-control, of determined devot- 
ion to the cause of the weak and the helpless, of the truest 
and most dev(?ted patriotism. 

Time does not permit of more than a few imperfect 
phrases. Face to fece with the fact that a great man whom 
we aU knew and loved, who was but a few weeks ago 
working with us in the common aim, the raising of our 
country, it is impossible to give expression to all the 
thoughts that demand utterance. May I however crave 
■ your indulgence whilst I give you briefly my own personal 
impression of Mr Dutt in as few words as possible. 

Of all his characteristics, I think the most striking was his 
determination to think the best of every man, his belief in 
the good that lies in the heart of aJl, sometimes dormant 
perhaps, but nevertheless to be reached by the magic wand 
of tactful sympathy. In this he was truly philanthropic, 
a lover of his fellow-men. With all his great experience of 
public life as an administrator, in spite of the high and 
acknowledged position he occupied as a master of political 
affairs, he was never impatient of criticism, always used 
his best endeavours thoroughly to comprehend the meaning 
of any suggestion, never wilfully or carelessly misunder- 
standing. His geniality and kindliness of temperament 
turned work done with him into a pleasure and lightened 
the toil inseparable from the work of government. 

In him India has lost a great patriot and leader, and every 
Indian individually has lost a staunch and fearless supporter 
of his rights and claims so far as they were based on justice. 
To his friends the loss is such as may not form the subject 
of words: it is more suitably the object of silent sympathy. 
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All who met him, of whatever shades of political and sociaP 
opinion, feel his loss as one affecting them closely and 
personally. 

To the bereaved family we can but offer the most sincere 
sympathy in their terrible loss. The life of sudi a man is not 
bounded by death. His influence reaches beyond the 
shadowy which conceal from our knojv^ledge the world 
beyond. Of him we may say, in tKe words of the inscription 
carved on the tomb of Tennyson, words eloquent in their 
brevdty: 

Speak, liring voice! with thee, death is not death; 

Thy life outlives the life of dust and breath. 


XLvm 

At a meeting held on the 12th of January 1910 to the memory of 
2 vlr Romesh Ghander Dutt, His Highness made the follot\'ing short 
speech: 

lADEES ASH GENTLEMEN, — I am present here with mixed 
feelings. There is sorrow and grief at the death of Mr Dutt. 
There is melancholy pleasure in that my country is alive to 
appreciate his many good qualities. Mr Dutt was endowed 
by Nature to be the leader of men. His broad shoulders 
were fit to carry any responsibilities. His features, though 
not very handsome were designed by Nature for the purpose 
in life for w'hich he was meant. The features are only the 
exterior of a man: it is to the interior that we must turn our 
gaze, pis genial nature was such that it was a pleasure to 
come in contact with him. His intelligence was of more than 
ordinary type. He ranked among the great literary men of 
the world. His death has caused a loss to the whole world. 
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I am glad to find that all of you who have assembled here 
recognise his merits and duly appreciate them. It shows 
that society is awake to see the virtues of the man. It is an 
encouragement to others to foUow in the path of those high 
and noble virtues, and an incentive to good deeds. There is 
a close relationship between the individual and the society. 
They are depend^t upon one another. We stand,in need 
of individuality of character. It is the development of the 
individuals that will lead to the development of the society. 
Mr Dutt resided among you for several years, and I am sure 
all have been impressed with his many good qualities and 
> his genial temper. It is not necessary that I should speak 
much oh this topic. You know much about him already: 
and his fidend Mr Gupta, who is among us, will teU us more 
about him. 

At a yormg age we find him running away from his home, 
in defiance of the authority of his elders and in disregard of 
social restrictions. The step was justified by the result and 
it brought him success in life. He was not a man to be 
daunted by difficulties. I feel his loSs immensely. With his 
experience and with his great abilities, I had expected that 
he would have been of great use and help to me. A me- 
morial is necessary to perpetuate his good qualities and to 
serve as an incentive to others to profit by the lessons his 
life has;-to teach us. The needs of India are indeed great. 
There Is a field for each of you. It is each little achievement 
that slowly leads to an accumulation. If each one dis- 
charges his duty, however humble, well, that is sufiScient. 
Mr Dutt deserves a memorial. If you make a mempiial for 
him, it will be a tribute to the goodness that is in mankind. 
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XLIX 


In the year 1910 the Maharaja made a short stay in Japan. On 
the 2 1 St of May he made a short Speech to the members the 
Indo-Japanese Association in recognition of the reception they had 
accorded him. During the proceedings, the fojlowing Address 
was presented to His Highness: 

“your highness, — ^We, the president and members of the Indo- 
Japanese Association, most respectfully and cordially welcome Your 
Highness to this Land of the Rising Sun. THis is the first occasion 
on which the Ruler of a leading native State in India has honoured 
us wdth a visit, and we earnestly hope that other native Princes of 
India may follow Your Highness’s example, and thereby strengthen 
and promote friendly relations between India and Japaii, which is ' 
one of the main objects of this Association. AVe have watched with 
deep interest the moral and material progress made by Your High- 
ness’s subjects under your wise and beneficent rule. The rapid 
development of Your Highness’s territories, the increased attention 
paid to sanitation and public works, and the wonderful strides made 
in primary as well as in secondary education have made Baroda a 
model state in India. Your Highness’s liberal, s>Tnpathetic and 
enlightened administration conducted with rare ability and 
devotion to duty, and \^ur Highness’s sincere and earnest desire 
to promote the \velfare of your subjects have elicited our respect 
and admiration. We most humbly and respectfully beg to con- 
gratulate Your Highness on the highly successful results of your 
benign and progressive rule. Your Highness’s noble and philan- 
thropic efforts to elevate and emancipate the depressed classes in 
India, which ought to precede real nationalism and ndt^succeed 
it, ha\’e been greeted with praise and admiration by the whole 
chilised world. 

In conclusion, we sincerely hope and trust that Your Highness 
will make a prolonged stay in this country, and \isit us again in the 
near future to renew and strengthen the bonds of brotherhood 
between the Indians and the Japanese. Wishing Your Highness 
a very pleasant sojourn, long life, and happiness.” 
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MR PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — Thank yOU for the 
very cordial welcome which you have given me to the Land 
of tl\e Rising Sun; I feel very flattered by your expressions 
of appreciation of my administration in Baroda. 

It has for long been my great desire to see this famous 
country which during the course of the last half century has 
made such wonderful strides towards progress, and now 
takes a place in the front rank of the great powers of the 
world. I wished to study myself the causes which have 
contributed to this rapid progress. The recent victory of 
your arms in war has excited admiration throughout the 
world. Ajnong Eastern nations especially it has stirred a 
chord of sympathy, and the position which you have achieved 
has awakened new hopes and ambitions dormant among uSj^ 
Yet however great a factor your victories have been in the 
general progress of Japan, they are ndt themselves the ultim- 
ate cause of your success, but rather depend on a chain of 
causes of the deepest interest to every earnest student of 
history. 

My stay in Japan has been too short and my time tQO 
much occupied for me to make a thorough study of all the 
causes which have brought your country into such well- 
earned prominence to-day; but there are a few points which 
have struck me and upon which I shall wish to dwell when 
I carryback to my own country a message from Japan. 

Gentlemen, the first point which I would mention is that 
feature which strikes me as most prominent among you, 
your wonderful power of assimilation and adaptation. With 
a liberal mind and open heart you fireely adopt any^foreign 
custom which you think will serve your purpose well. 
People in India still have to battle against age-long deep- 
rooted prejudices. They cling to old customs with a tenacity 
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which bars the road to progress. Among you new discoveries 
and inventions are being made every day in eveiy^ depart- 
ment of life. You are continually testing your institutions 
and customs by a thoughtful comparison with those of other 
nations. And from this critical comparison’new ideas are 
bom. We, in India, are inclined to be satisfied with the 
boast that we were once great, and that our land W'as the 
fountain-head of all religion and philosophy in da^^'s gone 
by. I do not undervalue the past, but: 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many 'iva.ys 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

^he West has come to the fore, and unless we adopt new 
moughts and ideas we shall inevitably lag behind. I do not 
recommend a foolish iSiitation of all that is Western. Japan 
has not done that. In a spirit at once critical and appreciat- 
ive you have exercised an intelligent power of selection, 
approaching new ideas and new ways of life with a fearless 
ajid unbiased mind. This is the spirit of the true patriot who 
seeks throughout the world for those things which may 
bring good to his own land. The alliance of Japan with 
Great Britain is a striking illustration of this. It has tended 
to break down barriers of creed and race, and has fostered 
a spirit at once broad, tolerant, and cosmopolitans^ 

The second point on which I would dwell is the unity that 
prevails amongst you. Every one here seems to me to be 
united in one religion and in one universal cause, the ad- 
vancefiient of the true interests of his country. In India 
there are so many divisions arising from differences of caste, 
creed, religion and language, that unity is conspicuous by 
its absence. Unless we in India can remove these barriers. 
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especially the greatest of all, ‘caste’, there can be no pro- 
gress. The people of India are apt to be proud that the great 
Prince Philosopher of Kapilavastu was bom among them 
and attained Nirvana in their country. True, the Buddha 
introduced a momentous change into the religious life of 
the people; he gave the Hindu school of thought a moral 
impetus and established mch an independent and sturdy 
ethical system that ^t shook the very foundations of what is 
known in the West as the Brahmanical religion. Unfortun- 
ately, this energy soon exhausted itself, and the later history 
of Buddhism in India does not redound to our credit. On 
your soilr en the contrary, it has put forth its best blossoms. 
In Japan an ethical thought has germinated with a vigour 
worthy of all praise. It is not, however. Buddhism alone sj> 
much as the grafting of Buddhism on to Shintoism which 
has given Japan so tolerant and so ift)eral a mind. 

The third point which I would mention is your discipline 
and respect for authority. It is not only the quality of being 
able to command, though that goes p. long way to achieve 
great objects; this must be coupled with the equally great 
qualities of obedience and respect for authority, the out- 
come of general intelligence and self-restraint. It seems to 
me that Japan has foimd the secret of expressing what is 
known among philosophers as “the general wiU” of the 
people.^ In the pursuit of a lofty aim her citizens can subdue 
their immediate desires, and thus each individual seeks to 
develop that higher self which communal life alone can 
foster. 

And this brings me to my last point, which is f^r from 
being the least important. Yom: intense patriotism and love 
for the sovereign and his ancestors who are considered to be 
the ancestors of the whole community — an idea of family 
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life with its strong, good and natural ties thus pervading 
the whole state. You in your own way have solved the 
problem which has perplexed philosophers throughout all 
time, the reconciliation of the often-conflicting claims of the 
family and the state. With you the state is bjit an earlarged 
family, the country but an enlarged homestead. Gentle- 
men, the highest good that I can wish ygu is that this spirit 
may never die out among you,’ that it may survive the 
strife and competition which modem life entails, and that 
the country in which to-day all men are brothers will to- 
morrow play a leading part in demonstrating the universal 
brotherhood of mankind. 


L 

- Amongst the many interesting events during the stay of His 
Highness, together with,Her Highness and the Princes, in Japan, 
were a tea party in the beautiful gardens of Coimt Okuma; and 
a dinner at the Bank of Japan Club, at which Baron and Baroness. 
Takahashi, Baron and Baroness Kanda, Viscoimt Inaba, Baron 
Matsuo, and Viscount and Countess Mishima were present. They 
jvere also given a recepfion and entertained to an Indian dinner by 
members of the Indian commercial community at Yokohama. At 
the reception the following Address of welcome was read : 

TO HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA SAYAJI RAO GAEKWAR, 
SENA-KHASEHEL SAMSHER BAHADUR. 

“May it please Tour Highness: 

“We the imdersigned, members of the Indian commercial com- 
munity resident in Yokohama, Japan, desire to convey to Your 
Highness our deep appreciation of the honour you have conferred 
upon us by your presence here to-day. 

“XSat Her Highness the Maharani, and Princess Indiraraja, 
should also have been pleased to grace the proceeding is a source 
of intense gratification to us. 

“Your Highness’ sympathetic and munificent rule, everfostering 
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the welfare of your subjects, has won the hearts of all. That for the 
furtherance of the education and prosperity of your people you 
should deem it wise to despatch many young students from your 
territories for purposes of study and research to all parts of the world 
is illustrative of the high ideals that actuate Your Highness, and 
that a number 6f those students are now resident in this country 
is a great satisfaction to us. 

Trade and commerce, moving hand in hand with the industries 
and sciences, of every individual country supply the most patent 
factor for prosperity, and it is Your Highness® keen sense of the 
importance of education on these lines, together with Your High- 
ness® own personal initiative in disseminating knowledge of every 
description (to male and female alike), that commands universal 
<radmiratio 2 ijLnd respect. 

“We respectfully hope that Your Highness® visit (the first of its 
kind to this country) will not only serve as a precursor to many 
other visits, and prove to be a wealth of instructive information, huf 
also that it may act as an incentive to ofhers of our princes and 
chiefs to emulate Your Highness® conceptions. 

“We beg to express our heartfelt regrets* that we have been un- 
fortunate in not ha\ing the opportunity of rendering our humble 
ser\ices to Your Highness. Nevertheless Your Highness® presence 
to-day, together with that of Her Highness the Maharani, and the 
Princess Indiraraja, is indicative of the interest Your Highness 
evidences in the welfare of the Indian community. 

“We assure Your Highness that the honour you have granted us 
this evening will ever be associated by us with the pleasantest of 
memories. 

“In conclusion, we beg Your Highness to accept our sincere 
wishes for a propitious voyage in your extended travels, and our 
heartfelt hopes that Your Highness may long be spared to rule over 
your people in the home-land in happiness and prosperity, 

“We have the honour to be, 

Your Highness® most obedient servants, 
The Indian commercial community 
resident in Yokohama.®® 
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Replying to the Address, His Highness expressed his great 
satisfaction in being given such a warm reception and in 
being able to meet so large an assemblage of his countrymen. 
He said that he hoped there would be a further increase 
of the Indian commercial community in^Japan, and a 
further development of trade between Japan and India. 
Emphasising the advantages of commerce, the Maharaja 
remarked that Indians visiting Japan should not be satisfied 
with sight-seeing, but should study the causes of Japan’s 
progress and benefit their cotmtiy by the results of their 
study. With reference to their appreciation of his own 
efforts, he reminded them that it was the duty of every 
ruler to improve the conditions of his subjects, ^d he was 
merely doing his duty. Yet it should not be forgotten that 
'the difficulties of administration in India, where there were 
so many castes and creeds, were considerably greater than 
in Japan, which ha^ an almost homogeneous population. 
Indians had watched with eagerness the progress of the 
Russo-Japanese War, and were deeply impressed by the 
wonderful strides Japan had made in recent years. 

LI 

His Highness, presiding at a meeting held in Bombay on the 30th 
of November 1910, convened for the purpose of presenting an ad- 
dress to Rao Bahadur Sunderdas, made a brief reference^to a matter 
of great moment to his subjects in Dwarka — ^the connectisn of their 
district by railway to Kathiawar. 

You will be pleased to hear the news that the project of 
joining Kathiawar with Dwarka by railway has now been 
finally settled. I have had the pleasure of t a l k i n g with 
H.H. The Jam Saheb on the subject and this happy result 
has been arrived at. It has given me great pleasure to under- 
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^Jte the construction of this line, not only because Dwarka 
forms part of my territory, but also because it wiU be the 
means of removing hardships which pilgrims to that holy 
shrine have now to suffer. Ere long this line will connect 
Dwarka with the rest of India, and it may be hoped that 
it will also be the means of stimulating trade and commerce. 


LH 

The Aiy'an Brotherhood at Bombay gave a Banquet on the 
30th November 1910 in honour of the Maharaja on his return to 
India. In the course of his reply to Sir Narayan G. Chan- 
tiararkar’sujrelcome. His Highness made the following remarks 
concerning social sympathy and the social intercourse of women: 

I consider that the progress of Indian society can be sound" 
only when social and domestic institutions are based on 
sound principles. You aU know that “Unity is strength”, 
and unity can only be achieved when there is love and 
sympathy between the members of a society. How is that 
love to be created? And if created, fcow is it to be main- 
tained? I consider there is no royal road to achieve that 
goal. I think there is nothing that brings people together 
more than breaking bread at the same table. I consider the 
greatest ideal for us is to form a nationality. To attain this 
ideal, senjiments should be similar; and that condition can 
be achieved by social intercourse. No community can look 
forward to substantial progress without such intercourse 
and similarity of sentiments. 

The most hopeful sign of the times is that women are 
coming openly into our social life and mixing vdth us. Of 
course, this imposes a duty upon them as weU as upon our- 
selves. It demands that men’s manners and thoughts 
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should be chaste and polite. It is a sign of progress tvhefi 
men treat ladies with consideration and kindness. By such 
intercourse amongst men and women the moral character 
of both will be elevated. Let us hope they will have strength 
of character to avoid what is wrong and do what is right. 
I thank you very much for according me such a cordial 
receptibn. 



APPENDIX 


The following Proclamations of Her Majesty Queen Victoria made in 
1877 in 1858 respectively are of interest in connection with the first 

Speech. 

By The Q^UEEN 
A PROCLAMATION 
VICTORIA, R. 

an Act hasd^een passed in the present session of Parlia- 
ment, intituled An Act to enable Her Most Gracious Majesty to 
make an Addition to the Royal Style and Titles appertaining to 
the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom and its Dependencies, 
which Act recites that, by the Act for the Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland it was provided that after such Union the Royal Style 
and Titles appertaining to the Imperial Crown of the United 
Kingdom and its Dependencies should be such as His Majesty by^ 
Royal Proclamation under the Great Seal^f the United Kingdom, 
should be pleased to appoint: and which Act also recites that by 
virtue of the said Act and of a Royal Procla?nation under the Great 
Seal, dated the i8th day of January 1801, Our present Style and 
Titles are : Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, DefSnder of the Faith” and 
which Act also recites that by the Act for the better Government 
of India it was enacted that the Government of India, thereto 
vested in the East India Company in trust for Us should become 
vested in Us, and that India should thenceforth be governed by 
Us and in Our name, and that it is expedient that there should be 
recognition of the transfer of government so made by means of an 
addition ''to Our Style and Titles: And which Act after the said 
recitals, enacts that it shall be lawful for Us, with a view to such 
recognition aforesaid, of the transfer of the Government of India, 
by Our Royal Proclamation under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom to make such addition to the Style and Titles at present 
appertaining to the Imperial Grown of the United Kingdom and 
its Def)endencies as to Us may seem meet; We have thought, by 
and with the advice of Our Privy Council, to appoint and declare, 
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and We do hereby by and with the said advice, appoint and deJ^ 
dare that henceforth, so far as convenience may be, on all occa- 
sions and in all instruments wherein Our Style and Titles are used, 
save and except all Charters, Commissions, Letters Patent, Grants, 
Writs, Appointments, and other like instruments, not extending 
in their operation beyond the United Kingdom and its Dependen- 
cies; that is to say, in the Latin tongue in these words; “India 
Imperatrix”. And in the English tongue ia these words: “Em- 
press of India”. 

And Our will and pleasure further is, that the said addition 
shall not be made in the Commissions, Charters, Letters Patent, 
Grants, Writs, Appointments and other like instruments, herein- 
before spedaUy excepted. 

And Our will and pleasure further is, that all gold^ silver, and* 
copper moneys, now current and lawM moneys of the United 
Kingdom, and all gold, silver, and copper moneys which shall on 
tiT after this day be coined by Our authority with the like impres- 
sion, shall notwithstanding such addition to Our Style and Titles, 
be deemed and taken to be current and lawful moneys of the said 
United Kingdom and (declared by Our Proclamation to be current 
and lawful moneys of such Dependency respectively, bearing Our 
Style and Titles or any part thereof, and ^ moneys which sh^ 
hereafter be coined aifti issued according to such Proclamation 
shall notwithstanding such additions continue to be lawful and 
current moneys of such Dependency respectively imtil Our 
pleasure shall be further declared thereupon. 

GIVEN AT OUR COURT AT WINDSOR, THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
DAY OF APRIL, ONE THOUSAND AND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SIX, IN THE THIRTY-NINTH YEAR OF OUR RmON. 

0uem 


The document referred to in the Speech is the femous Proclamation of 
QjieeiPVictoria in Council, to the Princes, Ghiefe, and People of India, 
dated November ist 1858: 

V I G T O R I A, by the Grace of God, of the United KingSom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies and Dependencies 
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thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America and AustraUa, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith. 

for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in Parliament assembled, to take upon ourselves 
the government of the territories in India, heretofore administered 
for us by the Honourable East India Company. 

Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify and declare that, 
by the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon ourselves 
the said government and we hereby call upon all our subjects 
within the said territories to be faithful, and to bear true allegiance 
to us, our heirs and successors, and to submit themselves to the 
authority of those whom we may hereafter, from time to time, see 
-“fit to appoint to administer the government of our said territories, 
in our name and on our behalf. 

And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyalty, 
ability, and judgment of our right trusty and well-beloved cousin^ 
Charles John, Viscount Canning, do hereljy constitute and appoint 
him, the said Viscount Canning, to be our first Viceroy and 
Governor-General in and over our said fterritories, and to ad- 
minister the government thereof in our name, and generally to act 
in our name and on our behalf, subject to such orders and regula- 
tions as he shall, from time to time, recdve through one of our 
Principal Secretaries of State. 

And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, civil and 
military, all persons now employed in the service of the Honour- 
able East In^a Company, subject to our future pleasure, and to 
such laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India, that all 
treaties and engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the East India Company are by us accepted and will 
be scrupulously maintained, and we look for the like observance 
on their part. 

We desire no extension of our present territorial possessioiiS, and, 
while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
rights^'to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no en- 
croachment on those of others. 
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We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of Nati\^ 
Princes as our own; and we desire that they, as well as our o\vn 
subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that social advancement 
which can only be secured by internal peace and good govenjment. 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty which bind us^to all our other 
subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fill. 

Firmly relying ourselves on the* truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our comdctions on any of 
our subjects. We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that 
none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by 
reason of their religious faith or observ^ances, but that all shall alikq^ 
enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law; and we do 
strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority under 
^s that they abstain from all interference with the religious beliefs 
or worship of any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure. 

And it is further our '^ill that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or cre^, be freely and impartially admitted to 
oiSfices in our service the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge. 

We know, and respect, the feelings of attachment with whith 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their 
ancestors, and we desire to protect them in all rights connected 
therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the State; and we 
will that generally in firaming and administering the law, due 
regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and customs of India. 

We deeply lament the evils and misery which have beqp brought 
upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have deceived their 
coimtrymen by false reports, and led them into open rebellion. Our 
power has been shown by the suppression of that rebellion in the 
field; w'e desire to show our mercy by pardoning the offences of 
those who have been misled but who desire to return to the path 
of dut\^. 

Already, in one province, wth a desire to stop the fiirther 
effusion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
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dominions^, our Viceroy and Governor-General has held out the 
expectation of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majority of 
those who, in the late unhappy disturbances, have been guilty of 
offenoes against our government, and has declared the punishment 
which will be inflicted on those whose crimes place them beyond 
the reach of forgiveness. We approve and confirm the said act of 
our Viceroy and Governor-General, and do further announce and 
proclaim as follows : Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, 
save and except those who "have been or shall be convicted of 
having directly taken part in the murder of British subjects. With 
regard to such the demands of justice forbid the exercise of mercy. 

To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers, knowing 
them to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or instigators 
r»of revolt, their lives alone can be guaranteed; but in apportioning 
the penalty due to such persons, full consideration will be given 
to the circumstances under which they have been induced to throw 
off their allegiance; and large indulgence will be shown to thos^ 
whose crimes may appear to have originated in too credulous 
acceptance of the false reports circulated by designing men. 

To all others in arms against the government, we hereby promise 
our unconditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion of all offences 
against ourselves, our crown and dignity, on their return to their 
homes and peaceful pursuits. It is our 3?oyal pleasure that these 
terms of grace and amnesty should be extended to all those who 
comply with these conditions before the first day of January next. 

When, by the blessing of Providence internal tranquillity shall 
be restored it is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry 
of India, to promote works of public utility and improvement, and 
to adnxiiwster the government for the benefit of all our subjects 
resident^therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best reward. 
And may the God of all power grant to us and to those in authority 
under us strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our 
people. 


cambridoe: printed by Walter lewis, m.a., at the university press 






